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PREFACE. 

The iuitiatiTe that led to the production of tiiis work is due to 
Prof. Charles F. Marvin, Chief of the Weather Bureau, who, in 
yovember, 1913, addraased the fdlowing letter to the forecasting 
staff of the bureau: 

8n: Although the Weatbw Borean baa be«i ■nccentnllr fotecutliig Oh 
weather for manr yean It la a rather notahle fact that scarcel? aoftblng baa 
beeo written to explain, more or leas fally and ia detail, the processes by which 
good forecasta can be made, and It la desired to prepare, for the guidance and 
Inatrnctlon of beginners, some sort of textbook or manual covodi^ existing 
knowledge of this Important subject The (Atoracter of the publication Is per- 
haps Indicated by the following suggested titles: 

" Theory and Practise of Forecasting the Weather In the United States." 

" Manual of Weather Forecasting tn the United States." 

"Rules for Forecostlng the Weather In the United State*." 

It Is recognised that at the present time even the best forecasting rests upon 
a more or less empirical basis, newtheless It seems proper to bring together, 
in the publication contemplated, a comprehensive presentation of the knowledge 
and experience of the best forecasters of the Weather Bureau. 

Ton are, therefore, requested to submit an essay on the subject, setting forth 
according to your own Ideas and to the fullest possible extent the general rules 
and considerations that guide you In your forecast work, Ulustrating the matter 
by reference to standard tyjies of weather maps, or even by Imaginary or repre- 
sentative conditions aa shown by weather maps. , 

In order that the work may be coordinated as fully as possible the essays 
should perhaps be prepared along certain similar lines, such, for Instance, as 
specific rules for making forecasts, either for certain conditions of the weather 
or for certain sections of the country located In some particular area In relation 
to the meteorological conditions. The dUcuBsion should perhaps treat the suN 
jecta of weather, temperature, storm conditions, frosts, etc., separately, as It 
seems that such a classification wonld facilitate the consolidation of ideas and 
future study of the subject. 

The foregoing are only gen^^l suKeatlons. The chief object is to get from 
those most highly trained In the art the fullest possible statement of bow 
weather forecasts con be made. It Is proposed to combine and consolidate the 
information that may be received, and every effort will be made to give full 
credit to the individual contrlbntora, either separately, in the case of specific 
rules emanating only from the Individual, or severally, where substantially the 
Bome precepts are expressed by more than one. 

In accordance with the foregoing, it la suggested that the subject be treated 
QDdn the following separate headings: 

1. Weather and temperature forecasts. 

2. Storm warnings. 
8. Cold waves. 

4. Special frost forecasts for restricted localities. 
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4 PBEFACE. 

Furthermore, as actual practice forecasta are made for States and small 
districts, It seems proper that the discussion shoold be related to those geo- 
graphic areas. 

The rendition of the essay requested la optional. 
Very respectfully, 

(Signed) a F. Uasvin, 

Chief of Bvreau, 

On August 31, 1914, a board was formed for the purpose of ar- 
ranging the material of the essays received in consequence of the 
above letter in the form of a handbook or manual that could be pub- 
lished and distributed among the officials of the Weather Bureau for 
their guidance in qualifying themselves in the art of forecasting. 

It seemed to ih.e board that the most satisfactory method of ac- 
complishing the desired result, and, indeed, the only feasible one 
that presented itself, would be for the board to undertake through 
the individual efforts of its members the joint preparation of a 
handboc^ Such a plan, though it has its limitations and is not 
entirely without objectional features, was approved and the work of 
preparing the different chapters was immediately begun. As these 
were prepared Eimultaneously, without conference or consultation, 
the work unavoidably lacks the unity of treatment that would have 
resulted from individual authorship. 

The introductory chapters treat of the general circnlatioi) of the 
atmosphere. The fourth chapter is devoted to changes in atmos- 
pheric pressure as graphically shown on the auxiliary pressure- 
change charts of the Weather Bureau, imd their significance in 
ftH-ecasting. In the fifth chapter an attempt has been made to 
present in a very general way the observed 'association of weather 
phenomena with the different forms of hiohs and lows of the 
weather map, and the changes due to a shifting of the relative 
position of these highs and lows with respect to each other. Chap- 
ters VI, Vll, VlU, and IX are devoted to the forecasting of special 
phenomena of the weather, such as cold waves, frosts, high winds, 
heavy snow, sleet and ice, storms, fog, and thunderstorms. Chapters 
X, XI, and XII are devoted to the forecasting of what may be called 
the daily routine of wind and weather — from a consideration of the 
different weather types that overspread the district. 

There will be found throughout a large part of this -work mon 
or less repetition of the same thought, though perhaps in a slightly 
different setting. While it has b^n the endeavor of the board to 
present only tboee precepts upon which there is substantial agree- 
ment, the discerning reader will doubtless find a few cases in which 
the precepts given may be differently interpreted. In all such cases 
the weather maps alone must be the final arbiter as between the 
deductions of individuals. 
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The book will be a disappointment to those, if there be Buch, who 
have formed the expectation that it will solve the difficulties of the 
forecasting problem. The consensus of opinion seems to be that the 
only road to successful forecasting lies in the patient and consistent 
Etudy of the daily weather maps. Wherein the book will be helpful, 
however, is in the fact that it gives the experience of those who have 
gone before, and it is in this sense that it will find its most useful 
application. 

ACRNOWLEDOHENTS. 

The board desires to acknowledge its indebtedness to Prof. Charles 
F. Marvin, whose unfailing support has made the work possible ; to 
Prof. William J. Humphreys, who contributed the chapter <m the 
"Geueral circulation of the atmosphere;" to the district and the 
local forecasters who contributed essays, and to Mr. Edward C. 
Easton for the excision of many awkward English constmctions. 

Acknowledgments are also due to that small group of civilian 
officials, who, with the Army officers that were detailed to duty with 
the Signal Service during the period 1871-1891, were the pionews of 
weather forecasting in the United States. Gen. Qreely, in his work 
on American Weather, has put on record a number of precepts 
deduced from his own ezperien(» and observation. With this excep- 
tion, but little has been preserved in printed fonn of the rules which 
obtained during the early period. Nevertheless, many of the for- 
mulas and precepts of the older art have been communicated orally 
from the master to the pupil and as thus handed down are now 
doubtless incorporated in transmuted form in the accompanying 
work. 

Alfred J. Hehrt, 

Chairman. 
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169. Weather map, November 28, 1913-4 {iaoban in black; iaotherms in red). . 245 

160, Weather map, November 28, 1913-p (iaoban in black; iaotherma in red). . 24i 

161. Weather map, November 29, 1913-a (iaoban in black; iaothenaa in red). . 246 
- 162. Weather map, November 29, 1913-p (iaoban in black; iaothermsinred).. 245 
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Cbafteb IX. 

FMa. 

163. Heavy anow type, ioutham New BngUnd, December 22, 190&— shaded 

area indicates region of anow (isobus in black; lettera in red; 8 — mow; 

SI— aleet; F— fog) 255 

164. Snow type (weetera low), February 14, 1910 (iaoban in black; lettenin 

i*d; S— enow; SI— deet; F— fog) 265 

165. Snow type (weetem low), Fflbmary 16, 1910 (isoban in black; letters in 

r»d; S— snow; SI— deet; F— fog) 255 

166. Snow type (western low), February 16, 1910 (interior valleya) (iaobais in 

block; lettersin red; S~snow; 81 — sleet; F — fog) 256 

167. Annual frequency of sleet stonne 256 

168. Sleet type, interior valleys (iaoban in black; letters in red; &— anow; 

SI— «!eet; F— fog) 257 

169. Sleet type, Middle Atlantic States, January 28, 1912 (iaobus in black; 

lettenin red; S— snow; SI— sleet: F— fog) 267 

170. Sleet type, Middle Atlantic States, January 20, 1912 (isobars inblack; 

letteminred; S--anow; Bl—sleet; F— tog) 267 

171. Text figure, fog frequency in days, Atlantic coast 26B 

172. Weather map, January 18, 1900; fog types (isobars in black; letten in red; 

8— snow; 81— deet; F— fog) 2AS 

173. Weather map, January 19, 1.900; f(« types (isobara in blftck; letten in red; 

8— snow; SI— sleet; F— fi^) 268 

174. Text figure, fog frequency in days, OuU coast 270 

ITS. Weather map, January 22, 1908; fog types (isobars in blftck; lettenin red; 

S— snow; Bl~eleet; F— fog) 274 

176. Weather map, February 9, 1898; fog types (iMbara in black; lettaa ia red; 

S— snow; 81— sleet; F~tog) 274 

177. Weather map, February 10, 1898; tog types (isobars in black; letten in red; 

6— snow; SI— sleet; F— fog) 274 

178. Thunderstorm type, low NW., higli 8E., June 10, 1898-p. (isobars in 

black; isotherms and thundentorms symbols in red) 276 

179. ThundCTstorm type, low NW., high SE., June 11, 189S-p. (isobars in 

black; isotherms and thundentonns symbols in red) 276 

180. Thunderstorm type, low NW., high SE., June 12, 1898-p. (laoban in 

' black; isotherms and thunderstorms symbols in red) 278 

181. Thunderstorm type, tow NW., hig^ SE., June 13, ISQS-p. (isobars in 

black; isotherms and thunderstorms symbols in red) 278 

182. Thunderstorm type, Atlantic high, projecting westward, August 10, 

1905-p. (isobars in black; isotherms and thunderstorms symbols in 
red) 277 

183. Thunderstorm tjrpe, Atlantic high, projecting westward, August 11, 

1905-p. (isobars in black; isotherms and thundenrtorms symbols in 

red) .■ 277 

184. Thunderstorm type, Atlantic hi^ projecting westward, August 12, 

19l&-p. (isoban in black; isotherms and thunderstorms symbols in 

red) 277 

185. Thundmstorm type, Atlantic high, projecting westward, August 13, 

1906-p. (isotnn in black; isotbemu and thunderstorms symbols in 
red) 277 
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COAfTBR XII. 

I 

186. iBobuaftiid iaothermB, Noith Pacific, Juiuary 

18T. IsobaiB and ieothenne. North Pacific, July 

Figuiee 188-199. General title, weather maps illustiatiiig the 
movement of highs and lows; Pacific coast; isobars in black; iso- 

theimsinred; shaded areas 24-honi precipitation. 

Illustzating movement of California low: 

188. Weother map, p. m., luly 7, 1913, illustrating the movement of higbe and 

lows; Pacific coast; isobais in black; isotherms in red; shaded areas 

24-houT precipitation 

189. Weather map, a. m., July 8, 1913, iltuetmUng the movement of hi^ and 

lows; Pacific coast; iaobaTBinblack;isotheimsinred; shaded aronfl 
24-hour precipitation 

190. Weather map, p. m., July 8, 1913, UluHtrating the movement of highs and 

lows; Pacific coast; isobars in black; isotherms in red; absded areas 

24-hour precipitation 

191. Weather mt^, a. m., July 9, 1913, iUustratii)g the movement of highs and 

lows; Podfic coast; isobars in black; iaotherms in red; shaded ateas 

24-boui precipitation 

192. Weather map, p. m., July 9, 1913, illustrating the movement of highs and 

lows; Pacific coast; iaobara in block; Isothermsin red; shaded areas 

24-bour predpitation 

193. Weather map, a. m., July 10, 1913, illuBtrating the movement of highs and 

lows; Pacific coast; isobaie in black; isothenns in red; shaded areas 

24-hour predidtation 

194. Weather map, a. m., July 11, 1913, illumating the movemeot ol highs and 

lows; Pacific coast; isoban in black; isotherms in red; shaded area*' 
24-hotii predpitation 

196. Weather map, Beptember 2, 1913, illustrating mov«nent of fint low td 

season from North Pacific 

19a. Weather map, September 3, 1913, illustrating movement of first low of 
season fiom North Pacific 

197. Weather map, January 23, 1913, illustrating winter chinook 

198. Weather map, January 24, 1913, illuatraliug winter chinook 

199. Weather map, July 17, 1912, illustrating summer chinook 
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WEATHER FORECASTING IN THE UNITED STATES. 



CHAPTER I. 
INTBODITCTOBr NOTE. 
By Prof. C. F. Mahvin. 



General iirtnclples and theory of J The weather map__ , 

atmoapherlc motlona IB I Cyclonic and antlcy.cloulc drcaU' 

Numerical data and reaalts 22 tlooa 



OBMERAL ranSCatXB AKD THEORT of ATH08PHBItIC vonoNS. 

Atmospheric circulation, whether manifestiiig itself, for example, 
in a monsoon or in a gentle lake breeze, is a gravitational phenomenoa 
induced and maintained by temperature differences. If there were 
no differences whatsoever in touperature throughout its different 
parts, the atmosphere of the earth would quickly settle into a state 
of rest relative to the surface of the earth. What is called the cir- 
culation — that is, the winds — would cease. The distribution of 
atmospheric pressure would then be that demanded by grsrity oa a 
rotating globe. In the study of the motions of the atmosphere, we 
must not forget that the earth is a rotating globe. The differences 
of temperature in different portions of the atmosphere, however, are 
sometimes very great, and great motions, or winds, are caused there- 
by. This is illustrated by the ffow of water between two adjacent 
tanks connected by an upper and a lower pipe and kept at different 
tempwaturea Similarly, in the case of the atmoephere, if two adja- 
cent columns of air, or the masses of air over two adjoining regions, 
whether of large area or small, are kept at different temperatures 
there will occur, through the action of gravity, a continuous overflow 
from the warmer to tiie colder and an underflow from the colder to 
the warmer, unless prevented by some estraneous influence. 

In addition to these universal or ultimate causes of circulation 
there also are modifying factors — friction, viscosity, turbulence, local 
heating, local cooling, deflection by mountains, deflection due to the 
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16 WEAIHEB FOBECABTINQ IN THE UNITED STATES. 

earth's rotation, and others — which jnake one atmospheric movement 
different frcon another in ext^it, duration, direction, and velocity. 

Since the atinosphere is a fluid of which the viscoaty, though 
small, is definitely known, it might seem that by means of the equa- 
tions of thermodynamics and hydrodynamics one could as certainly 
foretell its every movement and future couditiona as one can predict 
an eclipse or an occulation from the equations of celestial mechanics. 
But for many reasons this is far from true. Thus, the irregularity 
of surface heating and the action of mountains in deflecting winds, 
both horizontally and vertically, complicate the problem so as to 
make an exact solution impossible. Moreover, there are changes in 
the amoimt of atmosphere involved. Matter in the form of water 
vapor is added in large amounts by evaporation to the volume of 
circulating gases, while at an equal average rate, but not simultane- 
ously, it is withdrawn by precipitation, chiefly in the regions of 

LOWS.' 

Though the wind at an altitude of several hundred meters, or more, 
is comparatively steady, except in very rough or mountainous 
regions, near the surface of the earth it is always in a turmoil, be- 
cause of surface friction which checks the lower air while the layers 
above tumble forward and down, and because of numeroiis objects 
which obstruct the course and introduce cross currents. Places near 
the surface of the earth and do more than 60 feet apart, though 
having the same average wind direction and velocity, commonly have 
different, often very different, winds. These differences of speed 
and direction are of great significance in connection with the wrack- 
ing effects of winds on houses, bridges, and other structures, espe- 
cially when the flactoations have a periodicity synchronous with 
that of the structure or its parts. They are also of much importance 
to the aviat<a', not only upon starting and landing, hut also during 
flight 

However valuable an exact knowledge of surface air movements 
would be, it is obvious that these movements defy all attempts at 
mathematical formulation. Kevertheless, the average effect of a 
group of turbulent wind eddies is amenable to mathematical discus- 
sion.* Furthermore, while an exact mathematical solution of the 
problem of world-wide circulation is not now posBble, many features 
of this circulation and the forces and influences which modify 
winds are nevertheless clearly comprehensible from physical con- 
sideratiouB, and admit of at least approximate mathematical repre- 
sentation. Some of these features diaracterize equally all the more 
general winds, and it seems appropriate to discuss them independ- 

■ BlsnllUl are*! over wblch atmoBpheiie iiretmire Ii low. 
'Taylor, pun. Trau. Boj. Soc. A., 315, pp. 1-26, 19JB. 
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ently in & common introduction to the more detailed accounts of 
certain types of atmospheric circulation which will follow. 

Forces and influences thai modify winds. — All winds that travel 
a considerable distance acquire characteristics of direction and speed, 
more or less dependent upon the rotation of the earth. They are 
continually acted upon by deflective forces that ultimately greatly 
influence the direction, and to some extent the velocity of motion. 

Change of velotnty with change of latitude. — ^When, because of the 
great temperature contrasts between equatorial and polar regions, 
air moves from lower to higher latitudes, its velocity with reference 
to the surface of the earth must change. It might seem, as many 
have assumed, tiiat the absolute velocity of t^e air would tend to 
remain constant, and, therefore, to blow from west to east as soon as 
it had crossed that latitude on which the velocity of the ground is 
the same as the original absolute west-to-east velocity of the mass of 
air in question. This assumption, however, is theoretically incorrect, 
as has often been explained. A particle of the atmosphere, or any 
portion of it moving as a unit, in reality is rotating around the axis 
of the earth. Hence, in considering latitude effect or effect of dis- 
tance from the earth's axis on wind velocity, it is necessary to re- 
member that the angular momentum, ita^m (in which in is the mass, 
r its distance from the axis of rotation, and a the angular velocity), 
is a constant. In other words, the law of conservation of areas ap- 
plies, and if a given mass of atmosphere, m, moves to a higher lati- 
tude, r becomes smaller and the velocity of the mass, by the law of 
equal areas, can not remain the sajne, as is often supposed, but 
rather should tend to become greater in proportion to the secant of 
the latitude. If the air moves to lower latitudes, its velocity obvi- 
ously tends to diminish. 

As a matter of fact no such enormous changes of velocities of the 
atmosphere with change of latitude as the principle of the conserva* 
tion of areas would demand in the higher latitudes are ever found 
either at the surface or at other levels. This, however, does not 
invalidate the principle itself, but only shows that there are very 
effective damping or retarding influences in operation. 

Viscosity, or the friction between two layers of air gliding over 
each other, is one of these retarding influences, but its effect is prob- 
ably very small. A larger effect involving only the lower strata 
comes from surface friction and turbulence induced by trees, hills, 
and other irregularities, which operate powerfully to stop or retard 
any relative motion of the air over the earth. Finally, vertical con- 
vection is a still greater velocity control, greater, probably, than all 
others in the magnitude of its effects. Convection leads to extendve 
interchange of momentum between lower and upper layers of the 
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atmosphere and thus transfers the retarding effects of surface fric- 
tion to hi^er strata, tending to bring the atmosphere at all levels 
to a common velocity. Surface friction and visco^ty tend to cause 
the air to revolve vrith the earth, all as a rigid masa Convection, 
however, operates to prevent this and tends to sapprees differences 
of velocity in different vertical strata. Because of these several 
influ^ices the actual velocity at all levels and especially at high lati- 
tudes differs from that which the law of equal areas would lead us 
to expect. 

Deflective force due to earthPs rotaUtm. — The deflective influence 
of the earth's rotation on the direction of motions of winds, ocean 
currents, and in fact on any objects moving freely orer the earth's 
surface, is of great importance and has many far-reaching effects. 
Many expositions of this dynamic problem are to be found in stand- 
ard works on meteorology, mechanics, and phjr^cs, which the stu- 
dent must consult for the full details. The essraitial facts may be 
briefly stated as follows : 

Any objects whatsoever moving over the surface of the earth are 
subjected to a more or less pronounced deflective influence that tends 
to cause the body to swerve to the right of its onward coarse in the 
Northern, and to the left in the Southern Hemisphere. The magni- 
tude of this deflective influence is 

/,=2mF w sin (1) 

in which m, is the mass of the moving body, V its horizontal velocity, 
lit the angular velocity of rotation of the earth on its axis, and ^ the 
latitude of the place in question. 

From equation {\) and related considerations it follows that the 
deflective force due to the rotation of the earth on any object mov- 
ing horizontally is : 

o. Directly proportional to the mass of the body, m. 
&. Directly proportional to the horizontal velocity, V. 
e. Directly proportional to the angular velocity of the eartiiVl ro- 
tation, u,=a constant. 

d. Directly proportional to the sine of the latitude,^, of tiie moving 

object, 

e. Of the same value whatever the horizontal direction of motion. 
/. Always at right angles to the instantaneous direction of motion 

and, therefore, wholly without influence, on the speed of the 
body. 
g. The force deflects moving bodies always to the right of their on- 
ward course in the Northern H^nisphere and to the left in the 
Sonthem Hemisphere. 
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Since the deflective influence is at all times at right angles to the 
path, it follows that an object once set moving freely and in a fric- 
tionless manner over the Burface of the earth would describe a con- 
tinuously curved path. 

C'eiUrifugal effects. — Whenever bodies move in curved paths a de- 
flective force is always acting perpendicularly to the path and di- 
rectly toward the center of curvature. If it were not for such a 
radial or centripetal force the body would move in a straight line. 
Such a moving body always displays a tenderKn/ to ffy away from 
the ceiUer, and while this tendency is frequently designated cen- 
trifugal force, nevertheless, in the ordinary meaning of the word 
force no true force acting away from the center of curvature exists, 
but rather an inwardly acting radial force is required to deflect the 
body constantly from the straight line it is momentarily foUowing. 
The value of this force is given by the well-known equation, 

F—r (2) 

in which m equals mass, V equals linear velocity, and r equals radius 
of curvature of the path at the point occupied by the body. Since 
the earth's deflective influence /^ (eq. 1) causes a body moving fredy 
in a horizontal surface to describe a curved path and since a body 
moving in a curved path must be acted upon by a centripetal force, 
F (eq. 2) therefore, when no other deflective forces are in operation 

mV* 
fi— F, hence,— ——2m 7w sin* 



(3) 



" 2(1] sin * 

in which r^ is the radius of curvature of the path when the earth^a 
rotative effect it the only deflecting force. 

It would be interesting to trace the path of a body moving freely 
and in a frictionless manner over & rotating sphere like the earth 
to which the body is held by gravitation. So far as indicating 
atmospheric motions is concerned, however, such a study would serve 
but little purpose, because to neglect the effects of viscosity, turbu- 
lence, surface friction, convection, temperature, and other influences 
leads to results entirely at variance with those commonly observed. 
We see from equation (3), however, that the smaller the linear 
velocity of the moving c^ject over the surface of the earth or the 
greater the latitude the smaller will be the radius — that is, the 
greater the rate of curvature. On the Equator the radius of curva- 
ture is inflnite, or the path a straight line. However, unless the 
object is moving along the Kquator it soon gets to one side, where 
the curvature again becomes finite. On crossing Uie Equator the 
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direction of curvaturQ changes, as is Trell shown by the summer 'wind 
tracks over the Indian Ocean. 

Other defective forcea. — Whenever the padi of a body moving 
on the earth has a greater or less curvature than that required by 
equation (3) or when the direction of curvature is reversed it is 
clearly apparent that the body is acted upon by some other deflective 
influraice than that due to the earth's rotation. If f^ represents the 
resultant of all other deflective forces in action, then the actual 
curvature of the path will be wholly determined by the two forces 
/, and f„ and the following equation must apply : 



force necessary to give the path its actual radius of curvature r. 
This force may be regarded as poative for right-handed deflectiim, 
Uut is, for clockwise gyration, and negative for the reverse direc- 
tion of motion. It is highly important that the student clearly 
understands how the algebraic signs of the terms in equatim (4) 
are fixed and the significance thereof. For right-hand rotatitm, r 
is regarded as positive. Its values become infinite for straight-line 
motion and must be taken as negative for deflection to the left or 
counter-clockwise. The last term of the second member, that is, 
/j=2mA)F sin^, causes right-hand motion in the northern hemis- 
phere and is therefore positive, but /, is negative in the southern 
hemisphere. The sign before this term simply shows that the diff- 
erence of the forces must be taken. The sign for f^ is fixed when 
those of the second member of the equation are determined. The 
force /„ however, althou^^ representing "other deflective forces" 
in the equation, nevertheless depends chiefly or wholly upon the 
gravitational pressure gradient and whenever the pressure gradimt 
or comp<ment thereof acts to produce right-handed deflection of 
onward moving air, /, must be considered as positive, and vice versa. 
Oraviiatitmcd preaewe gradient. — Gravity is the immediate or 
direct caose of practically all important atmospheric motions, and 
the t«rm gravitational pressure gradient, or, more briefly, pressure 
gradient, therefore deserves to be carefully defined. A form of state- 
ment appropriate to pres^it requirements is somewhat as follows : 
The pressure gradient at a given place is the difference in barometric 
pressure at the ends of a line of small length taken horizontally and 
at right angles to the direction of the isobars cutting the line, 
divided by the length of the line. The effect of gravity in causing 
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the air to move in the direction perpendicular to the isobars is 
proportional to this pressure gradient. The force in symbols ma; 
be stated as follows: 

(5) 
-^' 

in which p=:density of the air, dp the small difference in pressure 
in the short distance tin. 

The action of gravity through the agency of the pressure gradient 
is the force that actually sets atmospheric air in motion and this 
force, or at least components of it, constitutes the additional deflec- 
tive force designated fx in the foregoing equations. Let us assume, 
for the sake of further analysis, that all frictional and opposing 
resistances are absent, and that the whole effect of the pressure 
gradient is expended in deflecting the moving air; that is, in com- 
pelling it to maintain its curvilinear path. We must then write, 

^_I!_£t^yBin* (6) 

pom, T ^ 

which is an equation for the frictionless motion of air masses around 

a region of low pressure when all resistances are absent and the 

motion has become perfectly steady under the pressure gradient^. 

Gradient velocity. — When gyrating masses of air have attained 
sensibly continuous steady motion under the conditions defined in 
the foregoing and represented by equation (6), a state of dynamic 
equilibrium exists. The value of V, that satisfies equation (6), is 
then called the gradient velocity. In nature the gradient velocity 
can not be attained at the surface because of friction and other ob- 
structions. The velocity may be approximately reached, however, 
at elevations of a kilometer or more, and, if fully attained, the direc- 
tion of motion is necessarily parallel to the isobars. 

Automatic adjustment of winds in direction and velocity. — Gen- 
erally the path of the wind is inclined to, not parallel with the iso- 
bars. In this case the gradient force will have two components of 
effect on the moving air, one normal, the other tangent to the path. 
The normal component constitutes the defiective force f^ of equation 
4, and tends to change the direction of the motion. The tangential 
compon^t increases or diminishes the velocity of the wind, accord- 
ing as that velocity is less or greater than the gradient velocity. 
Whenever the wind arrows, showing motions of a gyratory system, 
cross the isobars in the direction of the pressure gradient, the tan- 
gential component of force then acts with the motion and tends to 
increase the velocity so that the gradient velocity should be attained, 
but friction and other resistances prevent. On the other hand, when 
the wind arrows cross the isobars in a direction opposed to the 
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preaeure gradient the tangential component of the force wUl tiita 
check the motion. Such a condition signifies that the actual velocity 
is already greater than the gradient velocity. The forces are graph- 
ically indicated for xiertain representative cases in figure 1. 

From the foregoing simple considerations it appears that the forces 
governing the motions of relatively free-air masses in a cyclonic 
system tend automatically to establish and maintain a condition of 
equilibrium in which the vdocity of motion is practically the gradient 
velocity, and the direction of motion then becomes parallel with the 
isobars. 




Fio. 1. — BOSeme to depict fore** oaitti»o and modifffina tuimls.-^TttBMm gradient li Indi- 
cated hj Bhort arrows croealog line of motion near the middle. Bear; body porUon of 
line Indlcatea component of gradleot tending to OTercome resiatanci^. or locreaae or 
retard reloclt;. U aid ft are deSfrtlre forces due to eartb and gradient, reapectlTelf. 
Heavy portion of one of tbese forces U domlnatlnK component, and remainder of same 
toTtx equals and aentrallseB the force on the opposite side. Centrifugal forces, In the 
ordinary meaning of the vord, have no eKlstence In an; of the InHtaocefl Illuitreted. 
Sometime* h aometlmes /■ acta from the center outwardly. Tbeao may then properly 
be called centrltugul forces, but they are entirely different In origin and magnitude 
from the Inertia reaction commonly designated centrltagal force. 

Although equation (6) applies strictly only to certain ideal con- 
ditions, nevertheless it must be recognized that other cases are also 
represented, in which the force /j comprises, not the whole pressure 
gradient effect, but only a component thereof. The velocity will then 
not be the true gradient velocity and the wind direction will cross 
the isobars. 

NTnUEIUCAI. DATA A 



The computation of a few numerical results by the aid of the 
equations deduced in the foregoing will illustrate their use and show 
the relative magnitudes of some of the forces and elem^ts repre- 
sented. 
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The value of tiie gradi^t velocity, V from equation (6) is readily 
found to be: 



'F'--/^2 + ^j„rain ^)'+<jrain* 



For cyclonic circulation in the Northern Hemisphere the sign 
. before the last term becomes negative, because the motion is counter- 
clockwise and r is negative. The term -r*- will generally be posi- 
tive, because both factors are positive or negative together. If the 
path of the wind is straight the deflective force from the earth's 
rotation is just neutralized by the effect of pressure gradient In 
the Northern Hemisphere this can occur only when the pressure de- 
creases to the leftward of the line of motion. In this case the 
radius of curvature of the path is infinite and we get from equa- 
tion (6), 

y- i /'::^V (8) 

The minus sign signifies that the pressure gradient acts to the left. 

In the C. G. S. system of units: 
F= Centimeters per second. 

^=Difference in dynes pressure per square centimeter, per centi- 
meter horizontal distance at right angles to isobar. 

r=:Radius of curvature, in centimeters, of wind path at place of 
observation, not distance to cerUer of low. 

f =Qrams of air per cubic centimeter. 

u=Angle through which the earth turns per second= g^^r^* 

Sin ^=NaturaI sine of the angle of latitude. Let the latitude be 
40°, the radius of curvature 500 kilometers, the density of air .0011, 
a value it may often have 1 kilometer above sea level, and the pres- 
sure gradient such as to give a barometric difference of 1mm. per 50 
kilometers. 

With these values F=18.55 meters per second=41.5 miles per hour. 

If, under the above conditicMis of latitude, density and pressure 

gradient, the wind is given a higher velocity, the value of /, due to 

the earth's rotation, increases and the path becomes less curved. 

For a straight path the velocity by equation (8) must be, 

K=25.8& meters per second=57.9 mUes per hour. 
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Table 1. — Data relative to atmotpheric motioiu. 

SscnoN I.— CENTRIFUOAL FORCB IN DYKES FOR UAB3 OP 1 OBAIL 
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E<iiMtion». — Fwces are expressed In dynes for mass of 1 gram, velocttles In 
statute mlica per hour, lengths and distances In statute miles. 

Centrifugal fotce. J-O.OiailS-p- 

Earth's d^ective influence at latitude 0/— .005620 7*8101 4. 

When the deflective Influence due to the earth's rotation Is the only deflecting 
force acting, the radios of curvature In the case of horizontal motion at latitude 
« wUl be: 

Pretture ffrodtoitt.— A barometric pressure dtfTerence of one-tenth of an inch 
corresponds to a force of 8fi87 dynes. An average value of p, the density of 
the air near the surface of the earth is p=0.0012 grams per cubic centimeter. 
With these data the pressure gradient Is 

^2. 17S38 . 



In which « is the distance In 1 
tenth of an inch of pressure. 



e miles between Isobars at intervals of one- 



The relative values of the centripetal force, the earth's deflective 
force, and that due to gradient are clearly ^own in the table for 
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certain representative values of wind velocity from 25 to 200 miles 
per hour and different latitudes and radii of curvature and for 
different spacings between isobars of from 25 to 200 miles. 

The values of the forces are given in dynes. The magnitude of 
this onit of force is clearly grasped by remembering that the attrac- 
tion of gravity on 1 gram is approximately 981 dynes. For example, 
the earth's deflective force at latitude 50° and vdocity 200 miles per 
hour is 0.9S9 dynes on a mass of 1 gram — that is, the gross deQectlve 
force on a mass moving at 200 miles per hour at latitude 50° is one- 
thousandth part of its weight. Obviously, the other magnitudes 
are in proportion. 

The centripetal force in the case of motions at high velocities and 
short radii of curvature are plainly much greater tiian tiie other 
forces, and motions of that character are possible only under great 
pressure gradients. For example, in north latitude 40°, air moving 
counter-clockwise at 200 miles per hour in a circle of radius 25 miles 
requires a pressure gradient greater than 

19.867+0.838=20.706 dynes, 

or more intraise than one-tenth inch per mile. 

The last column of Section II of tiie table' gives tiie radius of 
curvature of the wind paths for different latitudes and at a velocity 
of 100 miles per hour when the earth's rotative effect is the only 
deflective force. For other velocities the radii are directly propor- 
tional. The relative smallness of the earth's deflective force is quite 
apparent as also its ctmsiderable increase at bigger latitudes. 

TBB WEATHER SUP AND NOTES ON THE CIBCUtATION IN CTCLONES AND 
ANTICTCLONES. 

The weather map, — This indispensable adjunct in studies of atmos- 
pherics is so well known that not even a brief description is here 
necessary. It is important, however, not to be misled by the s(Hne- 
what conventional way in which certain atmospheric conditifflis are 
depicted on weather maps. When a system of isobaric lines has 
been drawn we get a picture of the pressure distribution over the 
region represented. The universal, in fact the necessary, practice 
is to single out and mark certain particular re^ons LOW ', HIGH \ 
etc. If the map is "flat," as the expression goes, there may be 
several such lows and hiohs. If we had sufficient data and drew 
isobars for hundredths instead of tent^ of inches, the "flat" map 
would probably show relative lows and highs in still greater num- 
ber. On other occasions, however, the configurations of the isobara 

> SlEnlOM aceoi of low preMore and areai of blgh praoBnrs, mpectlTelf. 
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bring out in great distinctness great sy^ms of cyclonic and anti- 
cyclonic circulation which are also marked LOW and HIGH, re- 
spectively. The point that it is now desired to bring out is that 
while we must always use the words LOW and HIGH on the 
weather map, the mistake must not be made of supposing that 
every low or hioh depicted is a cyclone or an anticyclone, or that it 
is necessarily even the rudiments or inception of a typical system. 
We should recognize that frequently, especially in summer time, the 
configuration of Uie isobars is neutral or lacking in significance. 
There may be no definite relation between the subsequent weather 
conditicoi and the particular existing pressure distribution. In 
these cases the real cause of subsequent phenomena must be sought 
in a study of detail, perhaps only remot^y related to the configura- 
tion of the isobars or the presence of the semblance of lows and 
highs here and there. 

It will perhaps always be impossible to draw the line definitely 
between lows that do and those that literally do not possess real 
cyclonic characteristics. In any case, it seems better to exclude these 
indefinite types from the rules that are appropriate for more or 
less typical maps and develop special rules for those that are 
lacking in definite significance. Similarly, these types should be 
carefully excluded in studies, statistical or otherwise, of storm 
tracks, velocities of motions, etc., since to include them is like mix- 
ing chaff with the wheat, and must necessarily warp the conclusions. 

Inception of a system of cyclonic ciraUaHon (see figs. 2-5). — 
Authorities unreservedly assert that the invariable counterclockwise 
direction of motion in the Northern Hemisphere of inflowing winds 
in a region of low pressm-e is caused by the deflective influence due 
to the earth's rotation. This ipse dixit is generally accepted, but 
the detailed steps of the process are perhaps not fully understood, 
and a brief explanation seems therefore justified. 

Meteorologists are not in accord as to the ultimate causes and 
the steps leading to a fully developed cyclone. A brief outline of 
the more important theories that have beoi advanced by high 
authorities is presented on pages 51-63, but it is impracticable to 
attempt a general analysis of these matters in this work. It is 
now proposed simply to show, step by step, how the characteristic 
cotmterclockwise circulation in a region of incipient low pressure 
soon becomes fully established. 

No mie knows, perhaps, just how typical cyclones begin, and for 
the present purposes we allow ourselves to assume (1) that, at the 
time and place of beginning, a condititm of relative calm prevails 
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over a c<H)siderable region; (2) that a condition of incipient low 
preBSore also prevails.^ 

To depict sach an incipient low on a weather map it may be 
necessary to draw isobars for only each thousandth or possibly for 
hundredths of an inch instead of the customary interval of tenths 
of an inch. The inflow of the surrounding air toward the center 
of this liow will necessarily start along lines that cross the isobars 
directly at right angles, and the velocity will necessarily be small 
to correspond with the small pressure gradient. If the earth were 
at rest, other things remaining the same, the surrounding air masses 
would move directly in toward the center from all sides and either 
fill up the LOW, or, if portions of the air within were being carried 
upward by convection, then the inflow mi^t or might not just 
sustain the upflow by convection. It is easy to see that a strictly 
radial flow of air into an incipient low of this character — and 
possibly ending in convection — is in reality an unstable state of 
dynamic equilibrium. It is like a pencil balanced upon its point. 
Slight disturbing influences may throw the air currents one way 
or the other bo that gyratcoy ii^ow is very likely to begin sooner 
or later. Were the earth at rest there seems to be no special reason 
why the gyration should not be just as often in one direction as the 
other. 

With the earth ia rotation, however, the case is wholly changed. 
At latitude S0°, for example, a portion of air moving freely at a 
Telocity of 1 mile per hour toward the center of low pressure will 
be turned to the right of its onward course in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, and, unless otherwise prevented, will move in a small nearly 
closed circle less than 4 miles in diameter. It is important to note 
that the deflective influence of the earth's rotation acts with pro- 
nounced effect upon bodies moving freely at low velocities. Of course 
the air does not describe a complete circle or any condderable part 
thereof. Just as soon as its course cuts the isobars at some angle less 
than 90°, a component of the force due to the pressure gradient acts 
against the earth's deflective force and thus lessens in a measure the 
turning to the right. If a balance between these forces is reached, 
then the motion will be along straight lines, but such straight lines 
will cross the isobars in lines of flow leading to the right of the 
center of low pressure, and this species of flow can not adequately 
carry air into the region of lowest pressure to supply that lost by 

'LoobI orerlieatiDe, sc«impanled b; canTectloD, may be a poselble cause of the Incipient 
low pressure, but In tbe present anBl;«la we do uot undertake to sa; what It la that 
cauaei tbe Inctpleet low 
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convection, or whatever other ctiiise is assunied to mamtsin the rela- 
tively low pressure which observations show grows and persists in 
typical cyclones. , Since, for the reasons explained, air can not 




readily flow into the center of the region of incipient low pressure, 
the causes that are producing this low will toid to intensify the 
pressure gradient. This will hare two effects, (1) to cau^ the flow 
to take place at a more rapid rate, (2) to lessen still further — indeed, 




Vm. S, — Second stage ; Botating earth. CronliiK the Igobari to the rlgbt ot the per- 
pendlcnlar. the taniliif ot the Inflow atlll farther to the rltcbt la leaseoed or wboll; pr»- 
vented by a component ol the force due to pressure gradient. 

to prevent wholly — the turning of the winds to the right, and, instead, 
to deflect ihe winds strongly to the left. This left-hand deflection is 
produced by a component of the pressure gradient which, at this 
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stage of the development, is now greater than tiie earth's defieative 
force. The excess in this case is in fact the centripetal force that 




4.— Third atag*: The diverted JnSow interfere* with the rapid flIlIiiB np of the 

r and IndaccB & steeper presmre gradient, accompanied bj Uglier velodtlea of Inflow. 

■ed oatward centrlfngaJ tendency la overcome b; the coirespondlngly iieatei 



component ol the prsMore gradleiit normal ti 



causes the path to curve to the left. The incipient flow has now 
become fully counterdockwise round the center of low pressure, 
and it is inconceivable that a condition of low pressure can form 
and attain any significant magnitude without quickly inducing the 




Vto. B. — Bqunibrlam staite for nearly frlctlonleae flow : In the free air the frtcHon sno 
realataneeB are at a minimum and the flow la there Dearly paraUel to the laobAn. 
Under these eondltlona a amall component of the gradient overcomea the frlctional 
rcBlatances and the remainder of the gradient force halancea the earth's deflectlre 
InBnence and the centrifugal tendency. 

counterclockwise circulation just described. The successive steps 
are graphically indicated in figures 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
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In the foregoing it has been tumecessat? to assume that the pres- 
sure gradient is steep or noticeably intense. Our object has been to 
shew that the characteristic cyclonic circulation can be fully estab* 
lished with only on elementary or incipient condition of low pres- 
sure. All that is necessary is that the region of incipient low pres- 
sure be itself symmetrical and typical. Obviously, the inflow should 
sooner or later "fill up" the low, and doubtless this often occurs. Ob- 
servations show, however, that cyclones in many cases grow in force, 
and attain tremendous intensity, which is maintained unabated for 
days in succession. Some explanatitHi is needed, therefore, to show 
the source of the power required. One school of meteorologists, fol- 
lowing Espy and Ferrel, has endeavored to show that the energy ex- 
pended in cyclones in general is derived from the convective ascent 
of overheated, humid air, accompanied by condensation and predpi- 
tation of a portion of its moisture. The energy in such cases comes 
from the latent heat of condensation. 

While difficulties are encountered in attempting to explain the 
genesis and maintenance of many of the fully developed cyclones 
of the middle latitudes by means of the convection theory, never- 
theless that theory seems to account for the phenomena of the typi- 
cal cyclones, hurricanes, typhoons, etc., of the tropical oceans. The 
reader must consult the original literature, however, for the full 
details. 

AnHcyelonic ciroulaiion. — ^Little needs to be said concerning the 
characteristic circulaticm of air in the anticyclone, as the whole sys- 
tem quite lacks the dynamic complexities that lend interest to Uie 
cyclone. The intense whirling motion at high velocities that is 
possible in the cyclone, accraopanied by the steep pressure gradient 
and correspondingly low pressure at the center of a cyclone, are im- 
possible combinations of conditions in an anticyclone. The cycltme 
may be relatively small in diameter, the winds of very hi^ velocity, 
and the fall in pressure at the center 2 inches, or even more, be- 
low the normal; whereas the highest pressure in the anticycltme 
rarely exceeds 1 inch above the normal, and even in those cases 
the Htos overspreads an area of very great geographic extent, so 
that the pressure gradient is in reality quite feeble and the wind 
velocities are of no great intensity. A brief examination of the man- 
ner of action of the forces controlling the anticyclonic circulati<Hi 
makes all this very clear. 

Without attempting to explain how the conditimi of high pres- 
sure c<Hnes to exist in any given case, we assume that Figure 6 repre- 
sents a typical high. The fall of pressure outward from the center 
causes a corresponding outflow of air in all directions, which on a 
6ta4J<mary earth would follow lines of flow perpendicular to the 
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isobar. Such outflow, meeting no special obstruction of any kind, 
readily relieves any tendency there may be to accumtilate an excess of 
air in the region in question. The comparatively free outflow pre- 
vents building up a great difference of pressure or steep pressure 
gradient. The air simply flows away too readily. Practically all 
this is equally true on the rotating earth, because the earth's deflec- 
tive influence simply diverts the lines of flow slightly to the right, 
without materially obstructing the escape of the *ir from the center 
in all directions. Any close approach to a sustained whirling motion 
of outflowing air in a region of high pressure similar to the whirling 
inflow obserTed in storms like hurricanes seems quite impossible. The 
outward acting pressure gradient is the moving force and the lines of 
flow will be across the isobars, except as deflected slightly to the right 
in the Northern Hemisphere by tiie earth's deflective force. At a in 




Pto. 6. — Asllcrcloiilc clrculaUoD. 

Figure 6 a line of flow is shown enlarged. The deflecting force act- 
ing to the right is due to the earth's rotative influence. It is com- 
pletely neutrali2ed by an equal and oppositely acting component of 
the pressure gradient. The air mass in question is free to move 
onward m a straigM lirie and the component of the pressure gradient 
parallel to the line of flow sustains the motion. It is interesting to 
notice liiat air can not gyrate around a high in a clockwise manner, 
parallel to the isobars that is at gradient velocity except at great dis- 
tances from the center where the isobars are practically straight 
lines or even take on a reverse curvature, that is the air motion rela- 
tive to the isobars is in reality counter clockwise or cyclonic. 

In crainection with questions both of cyclonic and of anticyclonic 
moti(»a8 it must be recognized that the earth's deflective influence is 
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altogether a passive force. This force is powerless to give any por- 
tioa of air any motion whatsoever. Motion must be produced by 
pressure gradients or other forces, but when motion has been so origi- 
nated or when sustained, then, and then only, does the deflective force 
operate. As we have seen, it tends partly to change the direction of 
motion or under certain circumstances, partly to accelerate or retard 
motion caused by other forces. 
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CHAPTER II. 
GENERAL CmCULATION OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

By WnjJAM J. HuicPHBKTS, Professor of Meteorological Physics. 
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FliANETART WINDB. 

Normal state of the atmosphere. — The normal state of the atmos- 
phere is one of motion, and observations show that the velocity is 
considerable. In middle latitudes, at least, this motion is from west 
to east more or less along parallels of latitude where the pressure 
gradient due to the zonal distribution of temperature overcomes 
resistances and neutralizes the rotative deflection of the earth. 
Calms in this region must be regarded as disturbed conditions of 
the atmosphere, and indeed often are comparatively shallow, with 
normal winds above. 

General changes of wind with elevation, — Our knowledge of the 
directions and velocities of the winds of the earth is still fragmen- 
tary and incomplete. Over large areas even the surface winds are 
unknown, and over the regions best studied these alone are fairly 
well known. The continuous records obtained at mountain stations 
have added much to our knowledge of air movements, but stations 
of this nature are comparatively few, and their data, however valu- 
able, are always affected to an unknown extent by local topography. 
Cloud observations have also given a large amount of valuable infor- 
mation, but these, too, are only fragmentary. Cloud observatitms 
give simply the direction and vdocity of the air at one level, and 
even these can not be obtained for the stratosphere, since this region 
is never visited by clouds. In many respects kites and sounding 
balloons have furnished the most valuable data in regard to the 
movements of the upper air and their causes. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, aerological investigations of this nature, with relatively few 
83692'— 16 S 33 
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exceptions, have been restricted to the Northern Hemisphere, and 
even there mainly to the summer season. 

From these various sources of information a number of tentative 
conclusions, subject of course to modification, have already been 
reached in regard to the winds of different parts of the world from 
the surface of the earth to great elevations. Some of the more im- 
portant of these conclusions are : 

1. That there is no continuous and rapid overflow of the high 
atmosphere all the way from the equatorial to the polar regions. At 
an elevation of 10 kilometers, for instance, the wind of middle north- 
era latitudes seems to have southerly components about as often as 
northerly. 

From this it follows that the overflow theory of equator-polar cir- 
culation must be either abandoned or at least profoundly modified. 

2. That the equatorial winds are not always and at all levels from 
the East. That on the contrary west winds occur (how regularly is 
uncertain) at elevations of about 18 to 20 kilometers, with east winds 
again prevailing (certainly at times) at still greater elevations. 

The cause of this layer of equatorial west wind has never been 
explained. Indeed, it may be only a local and temporary phe- 
nomenon. 

3. That layers of air in which the temperature is approximately 
constant or even increases with increase of elevation often exist at 
different levels, especially ttirough the first 2 or 3 kilometers. This 
t^nporary stratified condition of the lower atmosphere appears to be 
iiniversal. It is found even over tropical oceans and is exceedingly 
well developed over the ice plateau of Antarctica. 

These layers usually show such different humidities and such dif- 
ferent wind velocities from those of the adjacent layers as to indi- 
cate a distinct origin. ' A rising convection current on reaching its 
equilibrium level flows away substantially at that particular eleva- 
tion and obviously retains its own humidity, provided condensation 
has not taken place, as wdl as its dust content and other character- 
istics. Its viscosity is not the same as that of the adjacent air because 
its humidity or temperature, or both, is different. These considera- 
tions and the evidence presented by billow clouds, indicate that any 
such layer with a distinctly independent velocity tends to retain its 
integrity and to glide over another from which it differs physically, 
without rapid intermingling. Both reflection from and evaporation 
of clouds are causes of temperature and humidity irregularities or 
stratification of the atmosphere. Clearly, then, one should expect 
in the lower atmosphere substantially the kind and amount of tem- 
perature inversions and other irregularities actually found from 
observation. 
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4. That the upper-air winds are exceedingly variable along the 
edges of the high-pressure belts, and that marked disturbances occur 
in the antitrades. 

5. That the poleward pressure gradient in the upper atmosphere 
becomes very small long before the Arctic Circle is reached — in fact, 
is small between 50" and 60° N. 

6. That in high latitudes where the poleward pressure gradient of 
the upper atmosphere is small, the westerly winds are not constant. 

Velocity of wind at different elevatUma. — That the wind increases 
with increase of elevation, at least for a considerable distance above 
the surface of the earth, is accepted as a fact in a general way by 
almost everyone. Measurements, whether made by triangulatioa on 
such freely drifting objects as clouds and balloons, or by anemometry 
on the relatively stationary kite, fully support this impression. 

Near the surface of the earth the wind velocity increases rapidly 
with increase of elevation, but at a rate that, otiier things being equal, 
increases with velocity but decreases with height Up to from 5 to 
25 feet, or 2 to 6 meters, above the surface, depending upon the actual 
velocity, the increase of average velocity is very rapid, but the wind 
exceedingly irregular and puffy. Above this level the increase of 
velocity is more regular, so that the approximate velocity at any 
height up to 50 feet, or 16 meters, may be computed^ from the 
observed velocities at some other height by the empirical equation, 

in which F is the velocity of the wind at the height J7, computed 
from the known velocity v at the height K. Both elevations are ex- 
pressed in feet. 

Other empirical equations between wind velocities and elevatiiHia 
have been given for greater heights. Douglass,^ for instance, finds 
his observations between 100 meters and 600 meters fairly well sat- 
isfied by the simple equation, 

-:-©*• 

Shaw ■ suggests, as a likely formula, 



m which V is the wind velocity at the height H above ground, F, 
the observed anemometer velocity and a a constant, obviously depend- 

■ StevensoQ. Jr. Elcot. Uetr. Boc.. V., p. 348. 18S0. 
'Nature. 33, p. 093. 1689. 

■ AdvlMi? ConiDlttee tor Aeronantlci, Report! aod Hemonnda, No. B, p. 8, 1909. 
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ing apoa surrouDding topography, anemometer exposure and, per- 
haps, other factors. 

Among the most interesting obeervations on the relation of wind 
velocity to altitude are those of Dr. Cesare Fabris*, based on some 
200 pilot balloon flights made at nearly equal intervals during the 
year June, 1910-May, 1911, at Vigna di Vaile, principal aerological 
station of the royal Italian oceanographic committee. The coordi- 
nates of this station are: N. 42° 04' 41"; E. 12° 12' 43"; altitude 
272.4 meters. It is, therefore, about 25 miles northwest of Kome. 

The general results of all the observations are summed up in figure 
7, which shows four distinct regions : 

(a) The region of rapid linear increase of velocity with increase of 
altitude ; extending from the surface (272 meters) , where the velocity 
is least, from 300 to 400 meters above. This is a imiversal phe- 
nomenon, and the region of its occurrence obviously that in which 
the winds are affected by surface friction and the resulting turbulence. 
Clearly, too, the average number of eddies and their consequwit effect 
on velocity must rapidly decrease witii increase of elevation, substan- 
tially as indicated by the given velocity-altitude curves. 

(b) The region of velocity decrease with increase of altitude, about 
200 meters thick and coming immediately above a. This decrease of 
Telocity probably is due to the mixing of two wind layers, an upper 
and a lower, moving in very different directions, and therefore a local 
and temporary rather than a universal phenomenon. 

(c) A region of irregular winds slowly increasing with increase of 
altitude, extending from about 600 to 1,500 meters above ground. 
This is a very general phenomenon * probably due to that frequent 
convectional mixing induced by insolation and, at night, by cloud 
evaporation. 

(d) A region of approximately c^mstant increase of velocity with 
increase of elevation, beginning at about 1,600 meters above the 
surface and extending to at least the maximimi height observed, 5,000 
meters. The wind velocities of this region are determined by pre- 
vailing horizontal pressure gradients, as will be more fully explained 
below. 

Cloud and balloon observations show that this increase of wind 
velocity with increase of altitude above 1,500 to 2,000 meters eleva- 
tion, holds practically to the top of the troposphere where the velocity 
in middle latitudes may amount to as much as 200 miles per hour 
(90 meters per second) , or even more. 

Above this level, that is, in the stratosphere, the average velocity is 
decidedly less. 
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These facts are all well known, but there do not appear to be 
very generally accepted and satisfactory discussions of the reasons 
why the ATer&ge wind velocity st levels above the limit of appre- 
ciable surface influence shonld go on increasing with increase of 
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elevation np to the isothermal level, and then decrease. Data suffi- 
ci^t for a complete solution of this problem are not available, but 
enough facts are known to indicate quite clearly each link in the 
chain of cause and effect that determines the average atmospheric 
movements in middle and higher latitudes. 
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Because of the distribution of insolation over the earth, the tem- 
perature of the lower atmosphu^ as we know from observation, is 
warmest, on the average, in equatorial regions and coldest beyond 
the polar circles, with intermediate values over middle latitudes. 
Hence, since the temperature of the air above the earth depends 
mainly upon the convection and radiation from below, it follows that 
the latitude distribution of temperature in the upper air must be 
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TiO. 8. — Winter aad BDmineT vertlcfll temperature gradlentB, tn desrees C. 

substantially the same as that at the surface ; that is, warmest within 
the Tropics and coldest in polar regions, with intermediate values 
between. And this, indeed, is the latitude distribution of tempera- 
ture at each level of the atmosphere up to 10 to 12 kilometers, or 
through fully three-fourths of its mass. At much higher levels, 15 
to 20 kilometers, for reasons that need not be discussed here, the 
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rare atmosphere is coldest over equatorial regions and warmest over 
high latitudes. This inverse condition, however, does not apply to 
the winter and summer atmospheres of the same place, nor of neigh- 
boring places on approximately tiie same latitude. This is shown 
by figure 8, which gives the average winter and summer vertical tem- 
perature distribution as determined respectively by 52 and 65 sound- 
ing balloon flights at Munich, Strassburg, Trappes, and Uccle. Here 
the summer atmosphere, as shown by figure 8, is warmest and the win- 
ter atmosphere coldest all the way to the greatest altitudes explored, 
and probably much higher, presumably as far as the atmosphere has 
any appreciable density. 

A study of the influence of the temperature distribution in the 
free air on the horizontal pressure gradient leads the writer to con- 
clude that throughout the region of tiie free air from somewhat 
below the height of 5 kilometers to somewhat above that of 10 kilo- 
meters the horizontal pressure gradient miairttained by the temperar- 
tare difference between adjacent regions is approxiTJiately constant 
with a tendency toward a maximum gradient at about 8 JeUometers, 
roughly. As a direct consequence of this theorem, the winds in the 
free air above about 5 kilometers should steadily increase to a maxi- 
mum at about 8 kilometers and decrease tiiereafter. The argument 
in support of this* will not be given here, as space is not available. 

The above general conclusions are in full accord with the average 
temperature, distribution in the atmosphere and the resulting hori- 
zontal pressure gradients as shown, respectively, by figures 9 and 10, 
copied from Siiring's paper * on the present state of knowledge con- 
cerning the general circulation of the atmosphere. 

Both figures refer to the northern hemisphere during its summer. 

Since the horizontal pressure gradients caused by the temperature 
differences under discussion are at right angles to the isotherms, or, 
theoretically, along meridians, it follows Uiat the isobars in the free 
air must approximately follow parallels of latitude. The tendency 
of the winds in the free air to follow the isobars (in the present case 
to run along parallels of latitude) is explained below. In nature, 
however, this tendency is opposed by friction and resistances of 
every kind, including the powerful effects of convection. A de- 
flection of the course of the wind in the direction of the pressure 
gradient always exists, since resistances of some kind are always 
present. Consequently, the winds will actually tend always to cross 
the isobars (parallels of latitude in this case), and interzonal flow 
must neceesarily follow, roughly proportionate to the resistances 
mentioned. In full accord with this, observations show ih»X plan- 
etary isotherms and general winds more nearly follow parallels of 
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latitude in the southern hemisphere, where much the greater portion 
of t^e surface is uniform, than in the northern, where the surface 
is far more diversified. Likewise, interzonal circulation with all its 
attendant irregularities of weather and climatic contrasts along 
the same parallel of latitude are more pronounced in the northern 
hemisphere than in the southern. 

Season of greatest wind velo<diy. — From the above discussion it 
is obvious that the general wind will be swiftest whenever the tem- 
perature contrast between the air of higher and lower latitudes is 
greatest. But the temperature of the atmosphere in low latitudes 
does not change throu^ the year nearly so much as does that of 
higher latitudes. Hence the maximum horizontal temperature 
gradient, and, therefore, the maximum pressure gradient and maxi- 
mum winds, must occur during winter. 

LaiUtide of greatest wind velocity. — ^The latitude of greatest winds 
clearly is that at which the horizontal pressure gradient is greatest. 
In the northern hemisphere this, according to figure 10, occurs in the 
summer at about latitude 45°. It is obvious, however, since this 
pressure gradient depends in general upon the latitude ratA of tem- 
perature change, that the belt of highest winds must shift more or 
less frcon season to 8eas<m — ^poleward with ciHuing of summer, 
equatorward with onset of winter. 

Equatorial east to west winds. — ^East to west winds are quite as 
general and constant in equatorial re^oos as are west to east winds 
in middle latitudes. Along its borders, roug^y 80° N. and 80" S., 
this equatorial belt of east to west winds is very shtmow. Toward 
the Equator its thickness increases as a rule until it reaches at least 
the limit of vertical craivection. There are, however, great ir- 
regnlarities in this belt of winds, just as in those of higher latitudes 
on either side of it Some explanation of the general conditions 
just stated may be offered. 

Several influences act to cause general latitudinal motions of the 
atmosphere, such, for example, as a very smaU possible east to west 
motion due to the tidal action of the sun and moon or a similar 
very smaU seemingly west to east motion that can be attributed to 
the diurnal changes of temperature and tiie consequent unsym- 
metrical poEdtions of the points of simultaneous maximum and mini* 
mum temperature on a given latitude. Interzonal circulation, how- 
ever, is the most obvious cause of east to west and west to east general 
or planetary winds, and, indeed, is usually regarded as the sole 
cause of such winds. Air moving away fnnn the Equator in the 
upper strata is deflected eastward by the rotative deflection; hence 
such air on reaching the temperate zones appears as a west to east 
wind. Similarly, surface air moving toward the Equator is deflected 
toward tike west and in the equatorial regions would become an east 
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to west wind. A detailed explanation of all the principal features 
of the general motions of the atmosphere that would be generally 
satisfactory in all respects is probably not yet available, and, in any 
case, is hardly appropriate in this work. It may be stated generally, 
however, (1) that the primary or fundamental circulation of the 
atmosphere is interzonal, due to differences in temperature between 
the regions of high and low latitude ; (2) that this interzonal circula- 
tion, through the rotation of the earth, causes the prevailing west 
to east winds of middle and higher latitudes and the east to west 
winds of equatorial regions; and (3) that the velocities of these winds 
depend ultimately upon the general pressure distribution and the 
frictional resistances of all kinds. 

In addition to the primary circulation of the atmosphere as a 
whole liLere are several secondary circulations or wind sjstenis of 
magnitude sufficient to bring them markedly under the influence of 
the earth's rotation. It will be convenient next to consider some of 
the more important of these winds. 

MONSOONS. 

Summer monsoons and winter mcmsoons — for convenience dis- 
cussed under the same head — bear the same relation to summer and 
winter that sea breezes and land breezes bear to day and night It 
is the temperature contrast between land and water that establishes 
the circulation that manifests itself on the surface as a flea or land 
breeze in the one case, and as a seasonal or monsoon wind in the 
other. Always the direction of the surface wind is from the cooler 
toward the warmer of the adjacent regions — from the ocean toward 
the land by day as a sea breeze and during the warmer season as a 
summer monsoon; from the land toward the ocean by night as a 
land breeze and during the colder season as a winter monsoon. 
Hence, monsoons may be regarded as sea and land breezes of sea- 
sonal duration, and might very well be classed with the latter under 
stune common appropriate caption. However, because of the im- 
mense areas involved, it can not be said of them, as of sea and land 
breezes, that they are caused by local temperature differences. Be- 
sides, the duration of a land or sea breeze is so short that it covers 
only a narrow strip along the coast, while the monsoon winds ex- 
tend far from the coast, both inland and to sea. The directions of 
the former, since their paths are always short, are but little affected 
by the rotation of the earth, while the directions of the latter are 
greatly affected by this important factor. 

The prevailing directions of monsoon winds, except where dis- 
tinctly modified by the general circulation, are given in the following 
table and in figures 11 and 12. 
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Direction of monaoon v>ind>. 
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Since monsoons depend upon seasonal temperature contrasts be- 
tween land and water, it is obvious that winds of this class must be 
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FiQ. 11. — PreTalllDg direction of moiuoon wlnda. 

most pronounced where such contrasts are greatest, that is, in tem- 
perate regions, and least developed where the temperature contrasts 
are smallest, or in equatorial and polar regions. It is even possible 
for secondary monsoons to develop, or for a monsoon to occur within 
a monsoon. This merely requires a favorably situated inland sea, 
such as the Caspian. In such cases monsoons, or seasonal winds, 
obtain between the inland sea and the surrounding land and, in turn, 
between the continent as a whole and Uie adjacent oceans, just as on 
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& still greater scale they must constantly exist between the perpeta- 
ally warm equatorial regitms and those about ih» poles which are 
continually cold. 

Another comparison between these sereral winds, the semidaily 
(land and sea breeze), semiannual (monsoon), and planetary (inter- 
zcnal), that is interesting and instructiTe concerns their depth. 
Land and sea breezes seldom reach greater depths than 100 meters 
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Fia. 12. — PreTaillng dti«ctloB of monsooa wlndi. 

to ffOO meters; the winter monsoon of India has a depth, roughly, 
of 2,000 meters and the summer monsoon of 5,000 meters, while the 
general or interzonal circulation involves the whole of the tropo- 
sphere with a depth of 10 to 12 kilometers, and probably also, though 
perhaps to a less vigorous extent, even the stratosphere. 

If the term "monsoon" be extended, as it properly should, to 
include all winds whose prevailing directions and velocities undergo 
' distinct alterations as a result of seasonal changes in trauperature, it 
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clearly follows that this class of winds is well nigh imiyersal. Never- 
theless, it is generally thought of only in connection with those places 
where it is most strongly developed, and especially where the seasonal 
winds are more or less oppositely directed. Among these places are 
India (Indian mpnsoons are the most pronounced of all and have 
heen most fully studied), China, the Caspian Sea, Australia, and ' 
portions of Africa. 

In the United States the chief monsoon effects are the change in 
the eastern portion from prevailing northwest winds of winter to 
southwest winds of summer and the change in Texas and the Plains 
States from northwest in winter to southeast in summer. 

TRADE WINDS. 

As already explained, in equatorial regions, or, roughly, between 
latitudes 30° N. and 30° S., tiie winds usually have an east-to-wesl 
direction. In the Northern Hemisphere they blow rather constantly 
from the northeast, becoming east-northeast and finally nearly east 
winds as the equator is approached. Similarly, in the Southern 
Hemisphere the trade winds are southeast, becoming east-southeast 
and finally nearly east. In each case they blow trade — that is, in a 
fixed or nearly fixed direction. It is because of this steadiness of 
direction and not because of any relation they may have to the paths 
of commerce that they are called trade winds. Along each border 
of this belt, or along both the northern and southern horse latitudes, 
calms are frequent, while such winds as do occur are generally light 
and variable in direction. Besides, the barometric pressure is high, 
humidity low, and sky clear. Hence it generally is inferred that 
throughout the horse latitudes the air is descending. This evidence, 
however, as applied to places other than the centers of maximum 
pressure, is not quite conclusive; it only e^ows that the air is not 
ascending. 

Another narrow belt of calms or light, variable winds, known as 
the region of the doldrums, approximately follows the equator, where 
the two systems of trade winds, the northern and the southern, come 
together. . Here, however, the barometric pressure is low, humidity 
high, and aky often filled with cumulus and other clouds that g^ve 
conclusive proof of strong ascending currents. 

Trade winds in the sense here used — that is, nearly constant winds 
blowing in an east-to-west direction — do not occur on land, except 
along coasts and over islands. Tbey are mostly phenomena peculiar 
to the oceans, and even there are different from ocean to ocean, and 
also, since they tend to follow the thermal equator, somewhat different 
in latitude and intensity from season to seascot. 
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According to Shaw, the average velocities of the Atlantic trade 
winds are as follows : 
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From this it appears that the trades are strongest dnring the 
winter when their counterpart, the system of westerly winds of 
higher latitudes, is strongest; and weakest during the summer when 
their counterp&rt is weakest. It also appears that the southeast 
trades, or those pertaining to the Southern Hemisphere are about one- 
third stronger than the northeast trades. This probably is due to 
the fact that the westerly winds of the Southern Hemisphere are 
stronger, on the average, than the westerlies of the Northern Hemis- 
phere. 

The trade winds of the Pacific Ocean are weaker than those of the 
Atlantic and not so constant in direction. On the Indian Ocean the 
trades are confined to the Southern Hemisphere. North of the Equator 
the winds of this ocean, being controlled by the adjacent continent, 
are distinctly of the monsoon type. 

The seasonal shifting in latitude of the trade regions and belt of 
doldrums is shown by the following table, copied from Hann's Lehr- 
buch, third edition, page 468. 

Sea»mutl Uititvde limits of trade winds and doldrujnt. 
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ANTITRADE WINDS. 

As the heated and expanded air of equatorial regions overflows to 
higher latitudes it neceGsarily is deflected by the rotation of the 
earth. That portion which goes north changes from an cast wind 
near the Equator to a southeast, south, southwest, and finally at about 
latitude 35° N., a more nearly west wind. Similarly that portion 
which goes south becomes a northeast, nortii, northwest, and finally, 
at about latitude 30° S., a more nearly west wind. 
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At great altitudes, 10 to 15 kilometers, near the Equator the east 
to west velocity is of the order of 80 miles per hour (86 metws per 
second). Hence its west to east velocity around the axis of the earth 
is about 9K7 miles per hour. As this air moves to higher latitudes its 
west to east velocity must so increase, according to the law of con- 
servation of areas, ihat at about 16° H. or S. its angular velocity will 
be the same as that of the earth, and itself, therefore, be moving 
only poleward in the plane of the meridian. When the thermal 
equator is removed from the geographical equator the place of pole- 
ward winds is also more or less shifted to higher latitudes. Thus 
during August and September, when the center of the doldrums is, 
roughly, 8° N., the inflection of the antitrades should occur some- 
where between latitudes 20° N. and 25° N. At other seasons when 
the doldrums are nearer the Kquator the place of inflection should 
also be less removed. At still higher latitudes these upper or anti- 
trade winds become westerly, and therefore, except as modified by 
local disturbances, tend, as previously explained, to reach a limiting 
or gradient velocity and to follow parallels of latitude. However, 
there are innumerable disturbances, mainly due to the distribution of 
land and water, that cause constant and abundant interzonal circula- 
tion which feeds and indefinitely maintains the antitrade wind por- 
tion of the general or planetary atmospheric circulation. 

The depth of the trade winds or the hdght of the under surface 
of the antitrades is greatest during summer and least during winter. 
It also decreases with latitude, reaching the surface, as already ex- 
plained, at about 30° N. and S. During winter the height over Cuba, 
22° N., is about 3.5 kilometers; over Jamaica, 17° N., 6.5 kilom^«r8; 
over Trinidad, 12° N., 8 kilometers; and over Hawaii, 19° SO' N., 
about 3 kilometers. 

Indeed the trade winds &s they approach the Equator also ascend 
and gradually flow off poleward, thus producing a great overflow or 
antitrade branch of the circulation, which in turn becomes the gen- 
eral westerlies of higher latitudes. These in their turn are dissipated 
by storms and other local disturbances, but after few or many vicis- 
situdes, as circumstances may determine, ultimately return to a some- 
what similar starting point. Thus the circulation is perpetual, in 
which any round from lower to higher latitudes and return is similar 
to, but in general by no means a duplicate of any other. There is 
a general similarity in these cycles of circulation, just as one tree is 
similar to another, but they present, as do the trees, an endless variety 
of detail. 

TFOPICAI, CTCLONES. 

A tropical syclone — ^the cyclone of the Indian Seas, the hurricane 
of the West Indies and South Pacific, and the typhoon of the West 
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Pacific and China Sea — consists of a vast whirl of rapidly moving 
air currents surrounding a calm and relatively small center or 
vortei. 

Ditimction beinoeen tTopical and extratropical cyclones. — Al- 
though tropical and extratropical cyclones have many similarities, 
such as low pressure centers, abundant precipitation, same instan- 
taneous wind directions, and the like, and although it may be im- 
possible to say just when a tropical cyclone on its way to higher 
latitudes heccones extratropical, nevertheless they usually differ from 
each other in several important respects. Among these differences 
are: (a) The isobars of the tropical cyclcme usually are more sym- 
metrical and more nearly (arcular than those of the extratropical; 
(i)the temperature distribution around the vortex of the tropical 
cycl<Hie is practically the same in every direction, while about the 
extratropical it is very different; (c) in tropical cyclones rains are 
torrential and more or less equally distributed oa all rades of the 
center, in the extratropical rains usually are much lighter and very 
unequal in different quadrants; (d) tropical cyclones usually have 
calm rainless centers, 5 to 80 miles or more in diameter, while the 
extratropical rarely shows this characteristic whirl phenomenon; 
(e) tropical cyclones are most frequent during summer of the hemis- 
phere in which they occur, while the extratropical are sbt>ngest and 
most numerous during winter; (/) tropical cyclones often move to 
higher latitudes, where they assume, more or less completely, char- 
acteristics of the extratropical cyclone. The extratropical cyclone, 
on the other hand, never invades the regions of the tropical ntyr 
assumes its distinctive characteristics; {ff) the pressure drop of the 
tropical cycl(»ie generally begins witti the winds, in the extratropical 
it usually begins much sooner (h) the tropical cyclone has no anti- 
cyclone companion, the extratropical usually has — to the west. 

Place of oecurrence. — ^Tropical cyclones occur over the tr<^ical 
pMtions of all oceans except, possibly, the South Atlantic They 
are most numerous in the West Atlantic, including the Gulf of 
Mexico, Bay or Sea of Bengal, and West Pacific, including the 
China Sea, where their annual frequencies are, roughly, about 
4, 8, and 24, respectively. They seldom originate closer than 5" or 
6° to the Equator, but most frequently between latitudes 10° and 20°. 
In fact, they seem to originate almost entirely along the belt of 
doldrums, and, therefore, since this belt follows the sun, to appear 
at higher latitudes during summer, and lower, or not at all, daring 
winter. 

Size and shape, — ^The diameter of tropical cyclones vary greatly. 
Initially such storms may be no more than 50 miles across, while 
when well developed they may have diameters of 200 to 600 miles. 
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The c!ouded area incident to typhoons, always much more extensive 
than the surface storm, may be even 1,000 miles across. 

The shape of tiie cyclone, as given by the isobars, appears usually 
to be ^at of an dlipse whose diameters are to each other, roughly, 
as 2 to 3, with the longer axis in the direction of travel. 

Direction of wind. — The direction of the surface wind is spirally 
in at an angle of 80°, roughly, to the isobars, counterclockwise in the 
Northern Hemisphere, clockwise in the Southern. At an elevation 
of only 700 to 800 meters the inflow is said to cease, and above this 
level the winds are spirally out. These horizontal motions also 
necessitate a correspondingly strong upward component around the 
vortex or inner portion of the storm, and a slower downward com- 
petent over a much greater surrounding area. 

VelocUy of wind. — The velocity of the wind varies greatly in dif- 
ferwt tropical cyclones and even more greatly in different portions 
of the same storm. Near the center, or within the eye of the storm, 
which may have any diameter from 5 to 30 miles or more, the wind 
is very light and the sky clear or only partially covered with high 
clouds. Away from this center, especially on the poleward side, the 
winds often reach destructive velocities of 100 to 125 or even 150 
miles an hour, but decrease in violence rather rapidly with increase of 
distance from the center, dropping to (mly moderate winds of 80 to 
40 miles an hour at a distance of, say, 200 miles. 

Direction of travel. — Tropical cyclones of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere first move west then usually northwest. Many turn north at 
latitude 20° to 25°, roughly, and finally move away to the northeast. 
In the Southern Hemisphere the corresponding directions of travel 
of the tropical cyclone are: West, southwest, south, and finally 
southeast. 

Velocity of travel. — ^The velocity with which tropical cyclones 
travel varies from almost zero in certain cases, especially at or near 
the place of inflection when this happens to be abrupt, to, perhaps, 
500 miles a day. Over the Bay of Bengal, Arabian Sea, and China 
Sea the velocity Averages about 200 miles a day. Over the south In- 
dian Ocean the velocity ranges from 50 to 200 miles a day. Over 
the west Atlantic the average velocity before and during recurvature 
IS about 260 miles a day, but after recurvature — that is, when moving 
northeast over middle latitudes — about 400 miles per day. 

Origin imd maintentmce. — Tropical cyclones originate in a belt or 
re^on of doldrums where convectional rains are frequent and heavy. 
They rarely occur closer than within 5° or 6° of theEquator,andboth 
vertical convection and earth rotation contribute to their mechanism. 

The atmosphere of a doldmm belt becomes very warm and humid, 
and therefore frequently is in a state of vertical convection. The 
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upward branches of this convection are nearly always limited to very 
restricted areas, where they break through, as it were, and give rise 
to local thunderstorms. Occasionally, however, heating and expan- 
sion must take place more or less uniformly over a comparatively 
extended region. So long as the upward current is gentle and re- 
stricted to a small area, the compensating intlow from the sides is 
also gentle and can produce only a cumulus cloud and*, perhaps, a 
thunderstorm. In the event that such a storm is formed the inflow- 
ing counter current to the ascending warm air is replaced by an 
equivalent column or sheet of descending cold air immediately to 
the rear of the ascending; that is, the loss of warm surface air is 
compensated by an equally concentrated and vigorous downflow of 
cold upper air. Hence rotary circulation, since it depends upon 
horizontal inflow from all, or at least several, sides, is not possible in 
the case of ordinary thunderstorms, whatever their location. 

On the other hand, an approximately equal expansion of air over 
a relatively large area, whether caused by an increase of tempera- 
ture, or vapor density, or both, must lead to an overflow above and a 
corresponding surface inflow around the outer borders. 

Obviously the rate of volume overflow at any time is proportional 
to the area in question, while the corresponding inflow is propor- 
tional to the boundary multiplied by the average normal component 
of the wind. If the area is circular with radius R, it follows that 
the rate of outflow above is proportional to 11^, and the rate of 
inflow below to F,2Ilff, in which F« is the average radially inward 
component of the wind at the distance S from the center. But as 
the two currents compensate each other, except as modified by pre- 
cipitation, explained below, it follows that Fn, other things being 
equal, is proportional to R. Hence when the area involved is rather 
large, 100 miles, say, in diameter, the relatively shallow and spirally 
moving compensating or return current may become very perceptible. 
This at once feeds the entire rising column with excessively humid 
air. Hence, it becomes an even better absorber than before of both 
insolation and terrestrial radiation, and, therefore, is likely even to 
increase its rate of expansion. Hence, widespread condensation may 
soon begin. If so, the latent heat thus set free, while it does not ac- 
tually raise the temperature of the air, reduces the rate of adiabatic 
cooling from approximately 1° C. to about (i°A C. per 100 meters 
increase of elevation, and thereby establishes within the rising col- 
umn temperatures distinctly higher than those of the surrounding air 
at the same level. In this way the circulation is accelerated, and 
thereby the rate of condensation and freeing of latent heat increased, 
until, Utrough growth of size, restricted supply of water vapor, and 
other causes, a limiting but somewhat steady state is reached. 
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"When the conditions here described occur at some distance from 
the equator, the rotation of the earth deflects the inflowing air and 
establishes a rotation around the region of lowest pressure, a result 
obviously accentuated whenever it takes place, as occasionally it may, 
between the borders of more or less oppositely directed trade systems. 
As the air flows in, under the law of the conservation of areas, its 
angular momentum remains constant, except as diminished by fric- 
tion and viscosity. Hence, since surface drag is most effective at but 
small elevations, the atmosphere at only 100 to 200 meters above the 
water may, as it moves inwards, soon reach a velocity at which the 
pressure gradient overcomes the resistances of motion and balances 
the centrifugal tendency and the earth's deflective force. 

When such velocity is reached, as it obviously may be at any 
appreciable altitude, inflow at that place necessarily ceases. Near the 
water, however, this limiting velocity is prevented by surface fric- 
tion. Hence, as soon as the whirl is well established it must be fed 
almost exclusively by the lowest and, therefore, most humid air. In 
this way a maximum amount of precipitation, and, through it, a 
maximum amount of storm-sustaining thermal energy, is secured. 

That the energy supplied by condensation is essential to the main- 
tenance of the tropical cyclone is evident from the fact that there is 
a tendency for it to go to pieces over dry land, especially before it 
has recurved, or wherever preopitation fails. 

Of course similar atmospheric expansions may, and doubtless do, 
occur in the doldrums when they are on or very close to the equator. 
In this case, however, a whirl is impossible, and therefore a low bo 
initiated will soon fill by gentle, somewhat radial, winds from all 
sides and at considerable altitudes, or, at most, mere local thunder- 
storms will develop. 

From the above, it is evident that the seat, so to speak, of the 
tropical cyclone is where the sustaining energy is supplied ; that is, 
where condensation is taking place. Hence, the movement of the 
air at this level, and not at the surface, determines the course of the 
storm, and even carries it athwart shallow surface winds. 

Hypotheses as to the origin of extra-tropicai cyclones. — It may be 
profitable to mention one or more of the principal hypotheses that 
have been advanced from time to time to account for the origin of 
cyclones and anticyclones. 

The convectional hypothesis, as put forth and elaborated by Ferrel, 
postulates that in consequence of the differences in density due to 
differences in temperature in a horizontal direction a convectional 
interchange of air between the areas of different temperatures arises 
and there result differences in pressure, and, consequently, cyclones.' 

u Uie WlodB," Ferrel, pp. 
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The driven eddy hypothesis. — This hypothesis, first enunciated by 
von Hann, is as follows : 

The forces wblcb set op the atmosplierlc circulation of tbe higher latltodes, 
€8peclally in winter, have their origin in the warmth of the tropics — that is 
to say. in the difference of temperature between the polar regions and tlie 
equatorial zone. Cyclones and anticyclonea are but partial phases of the 
general circulation of the atmosphere. The alr-cnrrents that set toward the 
poles as a consequence of the upper gradients are partially resolved In vortices 
in the higher latitudes, and their progressive movement is chiefly determined 
by the prevailing westerly direction of the wind currents. The Influences of 
variations of the terr^trial surface, of the heating and cooling of conUneDts 
and oceans, as well as of the local influx of water vapor and Its condensation, 
are but of secondary Importance. They may, however, strengthen or destroy 
the ascending or descending eddies, and modify their paths and their rate of 
]^ogresBioiL (Nature, Nov. 6, 1890, p. 16.) 

Prof. Davis,^ in discussing the merits of the convection and driven 
eddy hypotheses, respectively, says; 

If, OD the other hand, cyclonic and antlcydonic disturbances are produced 
by the Irregular flow of the general winds, it la probable that these disturb- 
ances would originate Id the higher regions of the atmosphere where the winds 
blow much faster than on the earth's surface. The dlfCerencee of pressure 
at high altitudes would be felt down to sea level, and, as the lower winds 
move with comparative slowness, they would be governed by the gradients thus 
Imposed on them by the Irr^ular movements of tbe upper winds. According 
to this theory, an area of high pressure would be perceived at aea level 
beneath a district where the upper currents crowd together; and an area of 
low pressure or a cyclonic storm would be developed beneath a region where 
the upper currents are somewhat divergent. 

The cowUer earrent hypothesis. — Prof. Milham gives this hy- 
potheeds, as follows : ' 

The region of strongest air currents, and thus most vigorous exchange of air 
between Equator and pole, seems to be at an elevation of about 1.5 miles above 
the earth's surface. Suppose that there are two great air currents at this level 
flowing side by side but of opposite direction and of very different temperanire, 
the one on the right being warm and flowing poleward and the one on the left 
being cold and flowing equatorward. Due to this difference of temperature, at 
the earth's surface there will ^Ist an area of low pressure with spirally In- 
flowing winds turning countercloclcwlse in the northern hemisphere. The truth 
of these statements becomes evident when the structure of a low above the 
earth's surface ss given in section 288 is considered. It was there shown that 
the atmospheric whirl which exists at the earth's surface degenerates at a 
height of a little more than a mile Into two counter currents flowing In different 
directions with very different temperatures. The converse is equally true. 
Two currents la the upper atmosphere necessitate a low with Inflowing winds 
at the earth's surface. A low, then, with its spirally Inflowing winds may be 
considered simply as the surface effect of two powerful counter currents of 
very different temperature In the upper atmosphere. Since the exchange of 
air between Equator and pole is more vigorous in winter than In summer, the 
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number and Intensity of lows should be greater Id winter than In summer. 
This tbeory> then, seems to meet all the observed facts, to be free from objec- 
tions, and td be plaoalble, bnt not so easy to picture as some of the other 
theories. 

The above quotations are given for whatever thej maj be worth. 
The author is frank to say, however, that none of them conveys to 
him any clear and workable conception of the origin, mechanism, or 
maintenance of the extratropicat cyclone. 

Extrairopical cf/donee. — The strong winds and heavy precipita- 
tions of middle latitudes are associated with the occurrence of low 
barometric pressure, while gentle winds and clear skies are as com- 
monly associated with the occurrence of high barometric pressure. 
Hence cyclones, or that system of winds that accompany and sur- 
round a region of minimum pressure, and anticyclones, or that sys- 
tem of winds that follows and delimits a region of maximum pres- 
sure, deserve and hare received a vast amount of observation and 
study. Kevertheless, in many respects — in their origin, in their 
temperature distributions, and in the laws of their movements — 
cyclones and anticyclones in great measure still remain the meteoro- 
logical mysteries they have always been. 

Although cyclones and anticyclones are as closely associated and 
as fully the complements of each other as are hills and hollows, it 
nevertheless will be convenient to consider them independently. 

Size. — The area covered by a cyclone, the largest of all distinctive 
storms, nearly always amounte to more than a million of square 
miles. In North America the average diameter of these storms is 
estimated to be roughly 1,500 miles. Over the North Atlantic their 
diameters are still larger. In other parts of the world substantially 
the same great magnitudes obtain; in fact, the semipermanent or 
winter Aleutian low appears usually to be much larger than the 
traveling cyclones of the Atlantic or even the great semipermanent 
Icelandic low. 

Direction of movement of cyclojtio center. — The direction in which 
the center of a cyclone travrfs, wherever it may be located, is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the higher clouds or of the atmosphere 
at 6 to 10 kilometers above sea level. In general, therefore, the 
cyclones of middle latitudes move from west to east, with a southerly 
dip over continents and a northerly deSection over oceans. 

Loots of maximum, cyclonic frequency. — Probably no part of the 
earth's surface more than 3° or 4° from the Equator is wholly free 
from cyclonic storms. The frequency of their occurrence, however, 
varies greatly with respect to both time and place. Beginning with 
the West Pacific, during summer and fall many cyclonic storms come 
from the general region of the Philippines and move northeast across 
or on either side of Japan. Winter and spring cyclones enter on this 
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same general course at latitudes 30° to 40°, some presumably being of 
oceanic origin, while others obviously either develop within or cross 
over China. In any case the general track of these storms is along 
the Japanese and Kurile Islands, thence east over the Bering Sea, 
The main path is then southeast across the Gulf of Alaska, with the 
cyclones, including offshoots from the Aleutian low, crossing over 
the continent anywhere between latitudes 40° and 60°, but appar- 
ently most frequently in the general neighborhood of Vancouver 
Island, 60° N. These Pacific lows usually cross the continent nearly 
from west to east, dipping slightly south over the Great Lakes, and 
finally leave it by way of Newfoundland. A smaller number of 
cyclones from the North Pacific dip far south, somewhat like the 
Mediterranean branch, to about latitudes 35° to 40°, but usually 
recurve west of the Mississippi and join the main course as they 
reach the Atlantic. Those cyclones that originate in or cross over 
Central and Southern United States, or the Gulf of Mexico, move 
northeast and gradually merge their paths with that of the Pacific 
cyclones anywhere from the Great Lakes to the Newfoundland 
Banks. Other cyclones coming up from the Florida and West 
Indian regions follow the coast, not far offshore, and also merge 
tiieir paths with that of the others in the neighborhood of New- 
foundland. Half way or more across the Atlantic the path of maxi- 
mum storm frequency breaks up into at least three distinct branches. 
The main branch turns far north mainly by way of the Norwegian 
Sea, then southeast, entering Bussia in the neighborhood of the 
White Sea, and passing on toward central Asia. A second branch 
turns southeast and crosses Europe, mainly along the northern side 
of the Mediterranean, and then turns north either across Austria 
toward northwest Bussia or by way of the Black Sea toward central 
Asia. A third and least branch appears usually to lie just south of 
Ireland, and to cross both the North and the Baltic Seas, and then, 
like the others, to move on toward Siberia and central Asia. 

The cyclonic storms of central and northern Asia do not appear 
to be very numerous.. Nevertheless, their track of maximum fre- 
quency seems to turn south, as it does over North America, as far 
as Lt^e Baikal, thence probably to the Sea of Okhotsk and across 
or to the south of Kamchatka to the main storm path north of the 
Aleutians, as already explained. 

In the Southern Hemisphere the path of maximum storm frequency 
appears to follow closely the 60° parallel of latitude. Presumably, 
the path dips poleward at both the Ross and the Weddell Seas, as 
each of these are regions of semipermanent low pressure. 

It must be remembered, however, that in both the Southern Hemis- 
phere and the Northern, cyclonic storms occur almost everywhere. 
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and therefore the paths or routes above described are only those 
of mazimum cyclonic frequency, and not paths of excloEave traveL 

Velocity of travel. — The velocity with which the center of a cy- 
clonic storm moves along its path varies greatly. It depends upon 
the season, being fastest in winter and slowest in summer; upon 
location, being faster in America than in Europe, for instance ■■, and, 
finally, upon the individual storm. 

The following table gives average velocities for different parts 
of the Northern Hemisphere. Those pertaining to the United States 
are computed from a table of average 2i-hour movements as deter- 
mined by Bowie and Weightraan^ from 16,239 observations, cov- 
ering the years 1892-1912, inclusive. The others are from Hann's 
Lehrbuch der Meteorologie, third edition, page 518. 

Average velocity of cyclones in meters per second, 

[For tlw UdUhI StaUs Iba vdocltf is abo eItsii in mills per hour.) 
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Frequency. — The frequency of the occurrence of cyclonic storms 
varies not only from place to place, as already explained, but also, 
at any given place, or even over an extensive area, probably an en- 
tire hemisphere, according to season. Tropical cyclones, it will be 
recalled, are far more frequent during summer and early fall than 
during winter. Mid-latitude cyclones, on the other hand, have ex- 
actly the opposite relation of frequency to season, being, in general, 
most numerous in winter and least numerous in summer. Excep- 
tions to this rule apply to the paths of tropical cycl<mes next after 
the recurvature, provided we regard such storms as having then 
become extratropical. Perhaps exceptions also apply to certain 
regions on the poleward sides of the main cyclonic routes, since these 
are farthest north in siunmer and farthest south in winter. This, 
however, is not certain. A statistical investigation might show that 
even the greatest increase due to latitude shift is more than com- 
pensated by the general seasonal decrease in frequency. 

When all lows that appear in the United States or southern Can- 
ada, whether short or long Uved, weak or intense, are counted, it 
appears^ that the frequency of summer (June, July, and August) 
LOWS is to that of winter (December, January, and February) lows 
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approximately as 5 to 8. On the other hand, if only long-lived 
cyclones are considered, it appears^ that in the United States the 
frequencies of summer to winter storms are only about as 2 to 9 
and those of Europe as 3 to 10. 

In either case, then, that is, whether only the longer lived and 
more intense cyclonic storms are counted or whether all of whatever 
magnitude and duration are included, it seems that they are most 
frequent during winter and least frequent during summer. Further- 
more, the estratropical cyclones of winter are not only more dut 
merous than those of summer but also, in general, longer lived, 
more intense, and faster moving. 

Direction of winds. — From the directions of winds in and about 
a region of low barometric pressure, as given on synoptic charts, 
it is often inferred that cyclonic winds circulate spirally inward and 
upward and then outward around a storm axis, counter clockwise 
in the northern hemisphere, clockwise in the southern. This indeed 
is, in general, the course of the winds in tropical cyclones, especially 
when violent and of small diameter, as the eye of the storm and di- 
rections of cloud movements clearly indicate, but it does not apply 
to estratropical cyclones, except perhaps occasionally to one of ex- 
ceptional violence and small diameter. Extra tropical cyclones 
rarely have clear centers, as they would if the circulation about them 
was closed or along spiral paths of repeated turns. Neither is a 
closed circulation indicated by the movements of the clouds. Again, 
it often happens that the velocity of the forward-moving wind of a 
cyclone is less than that of the storm itself, so that instead of flow- 
ing around the storm center it necessarily is left behind. 

Synoptic weather maps show instantaneous wind directions, which 
represent wind paths only when the storm as a whole is stationary. 

The main body of the storm winds, those below an elevation of 5 
or 6 kilometers, except near the surface, move at any instant rou^ly 
parallel to the isobars. That is, each air mass moves approximately 
at right angles to the direction of the horizontal pressure gradient. 
This does not mean that the path of any given particle is around and 
around the center of low pressure, because this center itself and its 
system of isobars are both in rapid transit. Near the surface the 
velocity is so slowed down that the deflection forces no longer balance 
the horizontal pressure gradient and the winds of this level are 
directed inward across the isobars. 

Deviation from isobars. — The angle between the surface wind di- 
rection at any place within a cyclonic storm and the isobars is least, 
a, when the winds are swiftest — ^therefore least to the south and east 
of the storm center and greatest to the north and west; b, when the 
■ r. S. WeatHec BuiMn Bulletlo A. p. 6. 1893. 
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velocity of the storm as a ^hole is least, consequently in the summer 
time, because during this season the storm movement is less than 
during other seasons; c, over water, where it is roughly 10°, because 
the surface drag is lees here than over land, where the deviation 
averages 40° to 50°. 

It is important to note also that usually the deviation does not 
greatly change with distance from the center. This follows from the 
fact that the wind velocity and the horizontal pressure gradient both 
are roughly constant in any given direction from the center, so long 
as only points distinctly within the storm area are considered. 

With increase of elevation and consequent decrease of surface drag, 
the deviation from the isobars decreases by 25° or 30° in the first 
kilometer. Beymid this elevation it still decreases, but relatively 
very slowly. At an elevation of several kilometers tiie velocity of 
the air is decidedly greater than that of the storm, and, therefore, 
air that may have risen to this level is carried forward. Hence, the 
main outflow of the eztratropical cyclone is toward the east. 

Wind veloaUy. — The strongest upper winds of the extratropieal 
cyclone are on its south and west sides, where the isobars are most 
crowded and where the direction of the winds is substantially that 
of the storm movement. 

The actual velocity of the wind in the different quadrants of a 
cyclone and at different elevations is given in the following table 
by Peppier,^ based on a large number of measurements made during 
1903-1908 at Lindenburg; latitude, 62° 10' N.; longitude, 14° 15' E. 
Probably other mid-latitude regions have approximately the same 
cyclonic wind velocities. This, however, is not certain, nor are there 
available sufficient data for determining the question. 

Convection. — The movements of the air in the vertical, in an extra- 
tropical cyclone, or between such a cyclone and a neighboring anti- 
cyclone are not known with much detail and accuracy. However, 
since the cyclone moves eastward with the air currents directed in- 
ward across the isobars, it is obvious that ordinarily the chief air 
convergence, due in part to increase of latitude, and therefore prin- 
cipal vertical convection, must be on the front or east side. Temper- 
ature also usually helps to locate the chief upflow in this quadrant, 
since its winds necessarily are from lower latitudes. 

This localization of the uprising air explains why, other things 
being equal, most of the precipitation due to cyclonic storms occurs 
to the east and southeast (northeast in the Southern Hemisphere) 
of the center. 

'Beltrige eot Fbrslk der freleii AttnoBphlre, 4, p. 90, 1911. 
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C]/cIon4c vHnd velocity in meter§ per second and (milet per hour]. 
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Other things, however, are not always equal. Thus, an extensive 
plain rising gradually to great elevations may slope in su(^ direction 
that the mechanical or forced convection over it on on© side of a 
cyclonic center may approach or even exceed the thermal convection to 
the east. The Great Plains east of the Rocky Mountains illustrate this 
point. Here precipitation, in the case of " stagnant " or slow-moving 
LOWS, usually is most pronounced to the north of the center where the 
winds are persistently up the slope. This is an extreme case, but it 
suffices to show that a rule relating to shifting winds and clear or foul 
weather that applies well in one place may not apply at all in another. 

SemiperTnanent. — ^The name, semipermanent cyclone, or semiper- 
manent LOW, has been given to that system of winds of any region over 
which the barometric preeenre habitually or seasonally averages lower 
than for the surrounding regions. The terra generally is used as 
l^ough it applied to but one and the same cyclone, however much it 
may shift in position or even for a time wholly disappear. Thus we 
B&J the Icelandic low not an Icelandic low. Similarly, we say the 
Aleutian low not an Aleutian low. But, as stated, this applies only 
to average conditi(m& In reality there is no one permanent Icelandic 
. LOW, for instance, that retain^ its identity wherever it may be, but 
only a series of sluggish or temporarily fixed lows, all of which form 
at or invade practically the same restricted region. 

There are several such regions of semipermanent cyclones in various 
parts of the world. The most nearly permanent, at lea^ in the 
Northern Hemisphere, and at all times one of the most productive, lies 
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southeast of Greenland and southwest of Iceland. Another such 
region, active during winters only, lies along and to the souIJi and 
southeast of the Aleutians extending to and including the Gulf of 
Alaska ; the Norwegian Sea and, possibly, the Sea of Okhotsk are 
other such high-latitude regions. The Gulf of Lyon is a low-pressure 
haunt during the winter, as is also the Black Sea and the Caspian 
Sea, as its monsoon winds definitely show. The Gulf of Mexico, over 
which occasional winter cyclones appear to generate, may likewise be 
added to the above list. 

In the Southern Hemisphere the regions of most persistent lows are 
the Soss Sea and its counterpart, the Weddell Sea, on ihe other side 
of the continent. 

All the above-named regions have surfaces warmer than those that 
surround them. The circulation thus induced, acted upon by the 
deflective force due to the earth's rotation, necessarily becomes a sys- 
tem of cyclonic winds. Thus the warm waters off the coast of Green- 
land and Iceland necessarily maintain the atmosphere above at higher 
temperatures, level for level, than those over the neighboring ice caps. 
Hence, practically a continuous overflow oi air from the one place, 
with compensating drainage and inflow from the other, is enforced 
by the existing and perpetually maintained distribution of unequal 
surface temperatures. During the winter, when these temperature 
contrasts are most pronounced, the resulting Icelandic low is most 
intense, but it prevails through summer also, and for the simple reason 
that the necessary temperature gradients though weakened, are 
neither obliterated nor reversed — the water remains always warm in 
comparison with the ice caps of both Greenland and Iceland, which 
persist from season to season and from^ year to year. 

The Aleutian low, on the other hand, is merely seasonal. It pre- 
vails only while the adjacent Alaskan and Siberian regions are snow 
covered and relatively cold. When this snow is gone the temperature 
gradients are even reversed and the offshore drainage of winter is 
replaced by the onshore winds of sunuiier. 

Obvious similar considerations and explanations apply to all the 
other regions frequented by semipermanent cyclones. 

Permanent lows. — There are two well-developed, permanent lows, 
and also a third imperfectly developed. These are: (a) The equa- 
torial LOW, which roughly follows the equator through its entire 
course, due partly to the relatively high temperature of this belt and 
partly to the right and left deflective forces of the westward winds 
of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres, respectively. (&) The 
Antarctic trough, encircling Antarctica generally between 60° and 
70° S. and ha\'ing an annual average pressure of about 740 milli- 
meters. This LOW is medianically sustained jointly by the swift 
west winds over the oceans and the east to west component of the 
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southeast winds from Antarctica, (c) The Arctic trough, analo- 
gous to the Antarctic trough but less symmetrical and apparently 
only fragmentary. 

Migratory cyclones. — The great majority of extratropical cyclonic 
storms are migratory, as a rule breaking off apparently from or in 
some manner being induced by the semipermanent lows, but occa- 
aonally forming at almost any other place, especially along the more 
frequented storm paths. The genesis, the development, and the 
detailed structure of these storms are by no means obvious nor well 
understood. Discussions of these features are to be found in meteor- 
ological literature generally, but are hardly appropriate here. 

ANTICrCDONES. 

These great wind systems ate in many reSpects counterparts and 
in some cases traveling companions of the cyclones. The barometric 
pressure is high and the gyratory motion of the winds is clockwise 
in the Northern Hemisphere and the reverse in the Southern. For 
convenience in subsequent discussion in the interests of forecasting 
anticyclones will he classified as follows; Permanent; semiperma- 
nent; migratoiy. 

Permaneni anticyclones. — Certain beltlike regions of relatively 
high barometric pressure encircle the earth along the borders be- 
tween trade winds and the west winds of adjacent higher latitudes — 
that is, at about 30° to 35° north and south latitudes. Although of 
different character from place to place and showing some variations, 
these belts are always recognized as permanent hiohs. They are best 
developed over the oceans, where the trade winds upon which they 
seem to depend are strongest and steadiest. These belts are shown 
in figure 13. 

In addition to the belts just mentioned there are two extensive re- 
gions, Antarctica and Greenland, where the barometric pressure is 
always high. At each place the high pressure appears to be the 
result of the very low prevailing temperatures, which in turn are 
due in part to the great elevations and in part to the free and abun- 
dant radiation from the snow surface through the comparatively 
clear skies — kept generally free from clouds by the descent of the 
upper air induced and maintained by the lower circulation. That 
surface radiation is an essential factor in establishing and main- 
taining these low temperatures is highly probable. 

The monsoonlike ffow of air masses resulting from the great tem- 
perature contrasts described is manifest in those strong and perast- 
ent sou&east or anticyclonic winds that characterize the climates 
of the border and all explored portions of Antarctica except, of 
course, near the pole, and presumably, therefore, of the whole con- 
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tineut. Similar, though less vigorouB, anticyclonic winds also pre- 
vail over and around Greenland. 

Each of these great regions, but especially Antarctica, by virtue of 
its strong and continuous refrigerative effect, obviously is exceed- 
ingly effective in its influence on the atmospheric circulation of its 
respective hemisphere. If tliere were no such extensive high and 
snow-covered areas in the polar regions, it is clear that our general 
circulation would be less vigorous and doubtless very different in 
many places 

SemipeT'rrument anticyolonea. — As is well known, there are five 
semipermanent highs, all of which occur on the oceans, two, as 
figure 13 shows, about 35" north of the equator and three about 82° 
south of it. Two are on the Pacific Ocean, on6 west of southern 
California, the other off the coast of Chile; two on the Atlantic 
Ocean, near the Azores (known as the Azores high) and off the 
coast of southern Africa ; and one on the Indian Ocean about half- 
way between Africa and Australia. A sixth oceanic high of this 
same class, but far less persistent than any of the above, often de- 
velops, especially during winter, in the region of the Bermudas. 

There appears to be a close relation between the intensities and 
locations of these biohs and the directions and velocities of the sur- 
rounding winds, even to great distances, as shown by figures 14 
and 15. 

Migratory. — The anticyclone to be considered here is the common 
one of middle latitudes. The directions of its system of winds, but 
in no sense the complete paths of the air particles, are spirally out- 
ward — clockwise in the Northern Hemisphere, counterclockwise in 
the Southern. 

Velocity of travel. — The velocity with which an anticyclone travels 
does not appear to have received much attention. However, some 
data as to the movement of cyclones has already been given, and since 
the cyclone and the anticyclone are frequently correlative parts of a 
single great atmospheric disturbance it follows that the two probably 
travel with substantially the same velocity. The size and frequency 
of many of the migrating anticyclones are substantially the same as 
those of the cyclone, while their directions of travel and their paths 
of maximum frequency, though running farther south, roughly 
parallel the directions and paths of the latter. 

Witid velocity. — The actual velocity of the wind in the different 
quadrants of an anticyclone and at different elevations is given in 
the following table by Peppier,^ based on a large number of observa- 
tions made during 1903-1908 at Lindenburg, latitude 52° 10'. N., 
longitude 14° 15' E. Probably other mid-latitude regions have 

PbTiik der frelen Atm<»pllira, 4, p. W, Iftlt. 
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approximately the same anticyclonic wind velocities. This, however, 
is Dot certain, nor is there at hand sufficient data to detennine this 
question. 

Antlcj/doiUc V)lnd velocili/ in meter* per second and (miles per hour). 
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SECONDART WINDS. 

Althou^ in greater or less measure aU winds are interdependent, 
only a relatively small number obviously are generated and main- 
tained by other and coexisting winds. Among these are eddy winds, 
foehn or chinook winds, and, presumably, the winds of the tornado. 

Eddies. — Wherever the wind blows across a steep-sided hill or 
mountain, eddies are likely to be formed, especially on the lee side. 
In such cases the direction of the surface wind is approximately op- 
posite to that of the general or prevailing wind, witJi a calm be- 
tween them. 

For the practical purpose of the weather forcaster, wind eddies 
have but little significance, except in one important particular — ^he 
must disregard all reports of wind direction obtained at places where 
eddies are likely to prevail. 

Foehn, chinook. — ^The foehn, or chinook as it generally is called in 
North America, is a warm, dry wind blowing down a mountain side 
and over the valleys and plains beyond. It differs from the typical 
drainage wind in being warm, level for level, and not cold, as is die 
latter, in c(«nparison with the air of suxrotiuding regions. 
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Any system of winds, whetfier of trade, cyclonic, or other on^n, 
extending to or near to the surface and blowing more or less nor- 
mally across a mountain ridge, is necessarily accompanied by up- 
currents, dynamically cooled, on the windward side and down-cur- 
rents, adiabatically heated, on the lee side, except along the under 
porti(»is of such eddies as may be produced, where the directions and 
consequent temperature changes are just the reverse. 

From a consideraticHi of all attendant facts and conditions the 
following statements are justi&ed: 

1. Foehns occur at all seasons. 

2. The humidity of the foehn is always low. 

8. The rise in temperature is greatest when the original vertical 
temperature gradient is least. Hence, greatest, other thin^ being 
equal, (a) when the upper air is warmest, t^at is, when there has 
been precipitation to the windward; (h) when the surface air is 
coldest, that is, when there has been free night radiation (clear 
skies) on the lee side; and (c) during winter, when the vertical tem- 
perature gradient throu^ the first several hundred meters may be 
only 4° C, say, per kilometer, instead of the usual 7* to 8° C. of 
summer. 

Since foehn winds often are swift and the heating rapid, it follows 
that the most pronounced of them are quite likely to be accompanied 
also by frequent but irregular convections, and, therefore, strong 
gusts, swirls, and general turbulence. Under favcH-able conditions 
a foehn may even develop a secondary low, the primary, of course, 
being aa tJie same side of the mountain. 

Tornado. — The tornado,' in which the air travels in approximate 
circles, as its name implies, is well nigh peculiar to the United States 
east of the Kocky Mountains. It is not equally distributed over 
even this area, occurring rarely in the Alleghenies, seldom along the 
Gulf and Atlantic coasts, frequently in central and northern Ala- 
bama, Oeorgia, and South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
southern Michigan, and most frequently in Missouri, Kansas, and 
Iowa. 

The tornado develops usually in tiie southeast quadrant of an 
area of low pressure, in which the horizontal temperature gradients 
are pronounced, and the relative humidity is moderately high. 

The season of most frequent occurence is spring and early sum- 
mer; in fact, during winter tornadoes are unknown, except occasion- 
ally near the Gulf and in other warm sections. The time of most 
frequent occurrence is 8 to 5 p. m. While it is a local phenomenon, 
the conditi<ms favorable to its geneas are much more extensive, so 
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that a number of tornadoes may develop, even close together, in 
connection with a single cyclone. 

The diameter of the tornado averages only about 1,000 feet (805 
meters) ; the length of its path varies from 100 yards to, possibly, 
300 miles (100 meters to 500 kilometers) ; its direction of travel 
is nearly always northeast; its rate of travel, though diflfering 
greatly, averages roughly 25 miles per hour (11 meters per second), 
thus passing a given point in half a minute or less ; while its winds, 
always counterclockwise, are the swiftest known, estimated at 100 
to 500 miles per hour (45 to 225 meters per second). It is therefore 
by far the smallest, briefest, and severest of all storms. Essentially, 
it is a phenomenon of the middle atmosphere. In its genesis clouds 
whirl around a central core with great velocity and turmoil, while 
beneath, a funnel-shaped cloud develops, usually tapering off to a 
long pendant spout that may or may not extend to the earth. 
Wherever it does reach the surface it produces a deafening roar 
and practically everything in its immediate narrow path that can 
he blown down or torn to pieces is destroyed, though generally but 
little damage is done on either side. On the other hand, wherever it 
it does not come to the surface its passage produces but little or no 
effect. 

Cauae. — Fnnn the characteristics of the tornado and from the 
meteorolo^cal conditions that normally acccunpany it, it appears 
that its origin must be purely mechanical Thus its rotatitm ob- 
viously is derived essentially from that of the cyclone in which it 
occurs, since it is always in the same sense, counterclockwise, however 
small its diameter, and never clockwise, as is often the case with large 
dust whirls when formed in still air. But how is the rapid rotation 
sorted ? From the directions of the V-shaped isobars, when the latter 
are observed, it is clear that at a kilometer or so above the surface 
there must be neighboring winds whose directions are approximately 
opposite — adjacent and, of course, more or less intermingling and 
overrunning countercurrents. Hence, under these conditions, the 
inflow that feeds any strong upcurrent, such as always exists just in 
front of a thunderstorm, must occasionally bring these counter- 
currents so close together as necessarily to produce a violent whirl. 

Here, too, as in so many other cases of atmospheric motion, the 
law of the conservation of areas, or the constancy of the product of 
radius of curvature by linear velocity, obtains, except as modified by 
friction and viscosity. Hence, as the radii of curvature of the oppos- 
ing currents may at first be comparatively large, but relatively small 
after being strongly deflected by convection, it follows that the wind 
velocity within the whirl, in which both the countercurrents are 
taking part, may be very great. This rotation, however, does not 
check the upcurrent, hence that convection which, as explained 
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above, is essential to the rotation is maintained, and therefore the 
rising currents are brought in spirally with increasing angular and 
linear Telocity as the axis of spin is approached. Each filament, so 
to speak, of the spirally rising air viscously drags along its under 
and slower neighbors, thereby bringing them nearer the axis and 
increasing their velocity. In this manner the whole of the rising 
column is set whirling with greater or less velocity. Around the axis 
of rotation the pressure obviouslj is reduced in proportion to the 
centrifugal tendency, the temperature correspondingly lowered, and 
therefore a cloud spout often formed. 

Wherever the inflow of the surface air is greatly checked, or its 
course so altered by a deflecting hill or other obstacle as greatly to 
decrease the spin, there the tornado must lift. It may, however, 
retain its full vigor in the unaffected upper air and soon reach the 
surface again. 

"Why essentially 'peculiar to the United States. — Since the tornado 
rarely occurs in violent form except in that portion of the United 
States which is east of the Rocky Mountains, it follows that the 
combination of meteorological conditions essential to its genesis 
seldom obtains in other parts of the world. This combinaticm ap- 
pears to be very simple — only a vigorous convection between strong 
nei^boring countercurrenta Hence, ^ce vertical convection, as 
indicated by thunderstorms, is common enough in most parts of the 
world, it follows that the other factor, namely, strong counter- 
currents, is the distinctly American phenomenon. That such cur- 
rents should often occur east of the Bocky Mountains is obvious from 
the position and trend of these mountains themselves and the loca- 
tion of the Gulf of Mexico. No other similar combinatitm of moun- 
tain and ocean wind controls exists, and therefore no other place has 
in aU respects the same kinds, frequencies, and int«isities of storms. 

Waterspoieta. — Only its well-established name requires that the 
water^)out shall be specifically mentioned, since mechanically it 
does not differ essentially from the tornado, however greatly the two 
may differ in extent and violence. 
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PEELIMINABT STATEMENT. 

Ba^ of forecasts. — After an experience of many years, the fore- 
casters of the Weather Bureau continue to make all forecasts of every 
character as to future weather conditions solely upon the ba^ of 
synoptic weather maps. Such maps give a graphic presentation or 
picture of the meteorological conditions prevailing for the moment 
throughout extensive regions of the earth's surface. It is desirable, 
indeed, that information be available, if possible, for an entire cir- 
cumpolar hemisphere. Weather maps of the Northern Hemisphere, 
for example, show the general conditions and the essential features 
of the circulation of the whole circumpolar atmosphere. Such 
charts seemingly constitute not only a sound logical and scientific 
basis for definite, specific, and exact weather forecasts, but, perhaps, 
the only scientific basis. 

By the continuous use and study of daily synoptic weather mapci 
meteorologists generally recognize in the expressions that follow the 
two fundamentals of modem weather forecasting. These are (1) 
weather travels ; (2) the character of the weather is in general largely 
determined by the atmospheric pressure distribution. The aim of 
the forecaster is, therefore, first of all, to determine the type of pres- 
sure distributi(Hi at hand and to form a mental picture of the future 
movement and the modifications it is likely to undergo in advancing 
into regiom differing in some respects from its original environment. 

It is necessary to fix with considerable accuracy the position of the 
d(Hninating pressure control 24 or 36 hours hence, since a difference 
of a few degrees of azimuth may mean snow rather than rain and 
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"backing" instead of "veering" winds. Once the location of the 
pressure controls is fixed, it is a comparatively ea^ matter to fill 
in the weather appropriate to the several districts in the line of 
advance of the storm. 

Geographic ongin of eycloiiee. — It is the experience of Weather 
Bureau forecasters that relatively few cyclones originate in the 
United States proper, or, more specifically, within the field of obser- 
vation. The latter includes Alaska and the southern part of the 
British possessions in North America, the United States proper, and 
at certain seasons the Greater and Lesser Antilles of the Tropics. 
The majority of cyclones of seeming local origin appear, nevertheless, 
either to have existed in the regions far beyond the field of observa- 
tions or to have originated possibly over the Pacific Ocean itself. 

Prof. C. Abbe in the Mwithly Weather Review, 23, page 129, dis- 
cussing the international weatlier maps of the Northern Hemisphere, 
states that these maps clearly demonstrate that — 

In general areas of high presenre and areas of low pressure that flrst appear in 
tbe northwestern corner of the dally weatber map do not, properly speaking, 
originate either In Alberta or British Columbia but are portions ol hiohs and 
LOWS that circulate between latitudes 40° and T0°, These hiors and lows are 
so connected together that sometimes they may be treated as interacting 
cyclones and anticyclones, while at other times they are Interacting trou^is 
and crests of waves, and again they may be considered as a minor episode, like 
the whirlpool In a rapid stream of water. Tbe international maps show, more- 
over, that when an area of low pressure or a cyclonic system of winds ap- 
proaches the coast of British Colombia and Alaska It Is generally moving from 
southwest toward northeast, and that soon afterwards an area of low pressure 
has developed sonth and east of the original center, viz, in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan on the east slope of the Rocky Mountains. Several days are required 
for this process by which a storm dies away on the western slope and a new one 
develops on the eastern slope. 

Forecasting from synoptui charts. — The forecaster has before him 
on the synoptic weather map certain observational facts whidi, 
although mostly expressed numerically, are rather easily translated 
into a mental picture of the existing weather in different parts of the 
country; he has, moreover, auxiliary charts which give expression 
not only to the actual temperatures and pressures at the moment of 
observation, but also to the changes that have taken place in those 
elements during the preceding 12 and 24 hours. The state of the sky, 
whether there is much or little cloudiness and the kind of cloud 
present, is also available, on a separate auxiliary chart. 

The general effect of the whole creates in the mind of the experi- 
enced forecaster much the same sort of impression as that produced 
on the solitary observer who has only the aspect of the visible horizon 
and a few local signs to enable him to sense the coming weather a 
few hours in advance. 
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The eydone, or low.^ — The word cyclone was coined by Piddington 
in 1848 to represent a portion of the atmosphere characterized by 
low pressure at its center, in consequence of which the winds in the 
NorUiern Hemisphere tend to blow toward the center and follow 
incurving spirals in a direction contrary to the movement of the 
hands of a watch when laid on a table face upward; and in the 
reverse direction in the southern hemisphere. The whole system of 
incurving winds about a center of low pressure has a motion of 
translation from place to place, in the United States from west to 
east, or from southwest to northeast. 

The term cyclone in the United States is unfortunately confused 
with that of the tornado, although the terms represent entirely 
separate and distinct phenomena. 

The term anticyclone, as might be inferred, represents a portion 
of the atmosphere having characteristics the opposite of the cyclone. 
Pressure in the center is high and it diminishes in all directions. In 
the Northern Hemisphere the winds flow spirally outward from the 
center in a clockwise direction ; in the SoutJiem Hepiisphere tiiese 
movements are reversed. Further remarks on cyclones and anti< 
cyclones will be found in Chapters I and II. 

Cyclones and anticyclones are referred to on the daily weather 
map as " lows " and " highs," * respectively, and these terms will be 
used in this paper as synonyms for those first named. 

Figure 16 illustrates a typical low, one that is more hi^y 
developed than the average, and in figure 17 is given the position 
of the same low 24 hours later. A comparison of these two charts 
will reveal at once the fundamental fact on which modem weather 
forecasting is based, viz, that weather travels. The center of the 
LOW on March 2, 1904, was in Nebraska; 24 hours later it was over 
the Lower Lake region, having traveled about 1,300 miles in 24 hours. 
The area affected by the low on the morning of the 2d was in an 
east- west direction, about 1,750 miles; in a north-south direction 
about 1,250 miles. We may conceive of the low as an immense 
saucer-shaped atmospheric disturbance, extending upward not to 
exceed 6 or 7 miles, hut having a vastly greater horizontal extent, the 
whole system moving eastward at the rate of about 30 to 40 miles 
an hour. The rate of movement of this low was considerably above 
the average. 

The direction of the wind at selected stations and the state of the 
sky, whether clear or cloudy, are shown by appropriate symbols on 
the chart. The changes in the weather incident to the approach and 
passage of a low are fully set forth in any standard treatise on 
meteorology; hence we may pass directly to other considerations; 

■ See latrodnctor; note, Chapter I. 

■Tcniia ttMottjiing ueu of law preaare aod areu of hlih pieanra, ivpvetlrelj. 
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viz, ttie temperature and pressure changes that attend the moTements 
of HiQHB and tows across the country. 

Pressure and temperature change charts. — Pressure and tempera- 
ture change charts are merely convenient devices for graphically 
showing the changes which have occurred in those elements within 
the 12 or 24 hours immediately preceding the current map. Botii 
sets of changes are made direct from the figures appearing on the 
"A" or weather chart. The 24-hour pressure changes are the simple 
differences between the current values and those for 24 hours 
previous. In the case of the 12-hour pressure changes a small cor- 
rection is applied to eliminate diurnal variation. 

The 12-h,owr pressure changes, by reason of the fact that they al- 
most invariably precede the center of the low or the high in both time 
and space, have a certain predictive value, as vre shall set forth at 
some length in a subsequent part of this work. 

For the purpose of graphic presentation we have superposed on 
the 12-hour pressure changes of March 2, 1904, figure 18, the 24- 
bour temperature changes of the same date. It will be seen that, 
generally speaking, areas of diminished pressure correspond with 
areas of increased temperature and vice versa. This correspondence 
is strikingly exhibited in figure 19, Pressure and Temperature 
Changes for March 8, 1904. 

The first impression upon viewing the two charts will doubtless 
be that of disappointment, but a little study will enable one to read 
the maps quite easily. The black lines indicate 12-hour pressure 
changes and the red lines 24-hour temperature changes. The regions 
of falling pressure are separated from those of rising pressure by 
a heavy black line known as the zero line or line of no change, and, 
similarly, heavy red lines separate regions of falling from those of 
rising temperature. There is, during the winter season at least, no 
part of the coimtry in which changes in either pressure or tempera- 
ture are absent; both elements being in a continual see-saw. The 
amount of pressure change in hundredths of an inch and the amount 
of temperature change in degrees is shown by the figures placed near 
the respective lines. Areas of pressure change are technically known 
as allobars. The prefix " an " — up — gives anallobar, for an area of 
rising pressure, and, similarly, the prefix " kat " — down — gives katal- 
lobar, for an area of falling pressure (see also p. 79). 

In constructing the charts we have omitted, in order to simplify 
the drawing, lines showing pressure changes of 0.10 inch or lees 
and the lines showing changes of 0.30, 0.50, 0.70, and 0.90 inch, as 
well as all lines showing temperature changes of less than 10°. 

Generally speaking, both temperature and pressure changes ad- 
vance from west to east, but the temi>erature changes are much more 
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irregular, both as to extent of territory inToIved and direction of 
movement, than the pressure changes. 

Falling pressure and rising temperature are closely associated 
with the movement of lows, and, conversely, rising pressure and 
falling temperature stand in a very close relation to the movement of 
HIQH8. 

Referring, now, to the weather chart for March 2, figure 16, an4 
the pressure and temperature change chart for the same date, figure 
18, it is seen that a strong fall in pressure (katallobar) has moved 
into the lower Missouri Valley and the Plains States, in advance, 
and to the southeast, of the center of the low, and that the tempera- 
ture has risen over a, much greater area, which latter extends roughly 
from the St. Lawrence Valley to the Middle RocIq' Mountain region. 
It is to be noted also that an independent fall in pressure, amounting 
to 0.20 inch, overlies the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and that asso- 
ciated therewith is a rise of 10° in temperature. Similarly, a marked 
rise in temperature has occurred to the southwest of the west«m 
katallobar. 

Compare, now, figure 18 with figure 19 and note the gr<at change 
in position that has taken place in the allobars that we have been 
considering. The -anallobar of figure 18 occupying the extreme 
Northwest has advanced in the ensuing 24 hours to the Plains 
States and the middle Mississippi Valley; the amplitude of the rise, 
which on the 2d was 0.40 inch, has increased to double that amount 
and the area covered is also twice as great as on the day previous. 
Almost coextensive with this rise in pressure is found a sharp fall in 
temperature amounting, in the central part of the region involved, 
to 40° in 24 hours. In Atlantic coast districts rising temperature 
and falling pressure are found, and on the Pacific coast we note the 
approach of a fresh katallobar attended by a rise in temperature 
to the southeast. 

In regard to the occurrence of precipitation, it is here merely 
pointed out that lows are generally attended by cloudiness and pre- 
cipitation and that, on the other hand, hiohs are associated with 
clear, dry weather. This subject wiU be further discossed later in 
this work. 

The shaded areas on figures 16 and 17 — the weather charts for 
March 2 and 3, 1904, respectively — show the regions where precipi- 
tation occurred in the 24 hours that ended at 8 a. m. of the respective 
dates. Comparing these two figures, it is readily seen that areas of 
precipitation move across the country with the speed of the low 
itself. 

Figure 17 serves the purjHise of showing not only the 24-hour 
movement of the low, but also the characteristics of a well-defined 
HiQB. The HIGH and the u)w, or the cyclone end the anticyclone, 
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may be considered as a sort of meteorological couple, each member 
of which, while it has its own special characteristics, is yet more or 
less dependent upon the action of the other member. Compare, for 
example, the position and magnitude of the north Pacific coast high 
on figure 16 with its position and magnitude — and by magnitude is 
meant its geographic extent — on figure 17. It is seen at once that 
its magnitude has been vastly increased and that its central pres- 
sure has increased from 30.3 to 30.7 inches. At the same time there 
has been a marked lowering of the temperature along its southeast- 
em front approaching what is technically known as a cold wave — 
see figure 19. 

This brief survey illustrates in a very general way one line of 
map study which, to become effective, must be extended to hundreds 
of maps belonging to each type of meteorological disturbance. 

It is proposed, in what follows, to develop the subject frcoa a 
general rather than a local standpoint; that is to say, an effort 
wiU be made to point out the weather relations that are associated 
with the several isobaric formations, their geographic position with 
respect to each other, their characteristics, and, finally, the special 
phenomena of cold waves, frosts, storm winds, fog, snow, sleet and 
ice storms, thunderstorms, etc., will be discussed. 

TERUINOLOOT. 

It is of much importance that writers on meteorological subjects 
adhere to a standard terminology, especially in deliberate composi- 
tion. In the haste that attends the preparation of the daily synopses 
for the weather maps there is some excuse for defects of terminology, 
although clearness and exactness, avoiding profuseness and unneces- 
sary attention to minor details, should be the aim of all. Especially 
should the forecaster be c<xisistent. Thus it is hardly advisable 
to say " LOW " to-day, " area of low pressure " to-morrow, and " de- 
pression " the next day, and *' disturbance " the next ; all terms re- 
ferring to one and the same phenomenon. The word " cyclone," as 
defined in a preceding chapter, has the sanction of good usage and 
is in all respects a proper teroL Unfortunately, its use on the daily 
weather maps is inadvisable, owing to tlie fact that in some parts 
of the country the term is confused in the popular mind with that 
of tornado, an entirely different phenomenon. The terms baro- 
metric maximum, barometric minimum, low-pressure system, high- 
pressure system, are not objectionable and might well be used as 
synonyms for the more formal terms, cyclones and anticyclones. 

The standard classification of the form of the isobars by Aber- 
cromby will be repeated, ^ce this classification has not hitherto 
been publiehed for the information of Weather Bureau employees. 
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Accepting as standard the fundamental shapes as outlined by Aber- 
cromby and repeated by others, there is still, it seems, a need of 
further qualifying terms to describe more accurately the character- 
istics of individual highh and lows. Short and appropriate terms 
are needed to indicate differences in the temperature conditions which 
exist in a high, for example; also the differences between a high that 
is just formed and one that has existed for several days and is con- 
sequently at a later stage in its development. Tlie matter was con- 
sidered as of sufficient importance to warrant the publication of a 
glossary of words and phrases having a more or less technical mean- 
ing that have been used throughout the work. (See the end of the 
volume.) The board urges upon employees of the bureau who may 
have occasion to write the importance of uniformity and of adhering 
to a standard sj'stem of nomenclature. 

The seven fundaniental types of isobars. — 1. The cyclone: an area ■ 
of low pressure bounded by circular or oval isobars. 

2. The secondary : a small, circular depression of the barometer, or 
a loop in an isobar, subsidiary to the foregoing. 

3. The V-shaped depression; an area of low pressure, bounded by 
V-shaped isobars ; something like a secondary but differing from it in 
many important particulars. 

4. The anticyclone: an area of high pressure, bounded by circular 
or oval isobars. 

5. Wedge-shaped isobars: an area of high pressure, bounded by 
isobars convergent to a point, like a wedge. 

6. Straight isobars: a barometric slope, down which the isobars 
lie in nearly parallel lines. 

7. The Col^ or neck of low pressure, lying between two adjacent 
anticyclones. 

The saddle. — Since uniformity of usage with respect to the term 
" saddle " is sometimes lacking, we reproduce in figure 20 a tj"pical 
example of the pressure distribution so named. Following is a recent 
definition of the term, which, it may be noted, agrees with the origi- 
nal definition of Abercromby for the " Col " : 

In the Baddlfrshaped depression of the pressure between two neighboring 
rcKlona of high pressure the pressure Is generally pretty equally dlstrlbutttl, tli<? 
gradients are trifling, the winds weak, the weather calm and more or k'ws 
dull or cloudy. In summer the pressure saddle Is more frequently the seat of 
lowil thunderstorms, whlrh are repeated as long as this distribution of pii^ssure 
lasts. It Is tlie best breeding pla<« for summer-afternoon thunderstorms.' 



>Thl> tpna hai been replnci^ In Oprman by Battel. 
' leDt " Saddle," but In general tbat term htis not come 
■J. Ubdd. Lebrb. der Uet.. 1st ed. p. SB3. 
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In the succeeding chapter the predictive value of 12-hour pressuiB 
changes (allobars) is rather fully discussed. Since the most probable 




Fie. 20. — Pressure distrlbatloD June 14, 1000, Uliutrating tbe "nddle" formltloit. 

course of the hiohs and lows is roughly indicated by the allobars, 
a study of them is of the first importance. 
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AUXILIARY PRESSURE-CHANGE CHARTS. 

By Alfred J. Hbnbt, Professor ot Meteorology. 
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Precepts from anoliobars 
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AUXILIAEY PHESSUBE-CHANGE CKABT. 

In the beginning of the forecast work in the United States 45 
years ago, auxiliary charts of pressure change, temperature change, 
clouds, and humidity were prepared thrice daily. Since that time 
the temperature and pressure-change charts alone have continued in 
constant use in their original form. The cloud chart, after being 
discontinued for a time, has again heen revived ; the humidity chart 
was long ago discontinued. 

Not all forecasters set the same value upon the temperature- 
change chart, but it can be truly said that uniformly they appraise 
the pressure-change chart at a hig^ value. 

While this last-named chart has been prepared constantly for 
forty-odd years, comparatively little has been written concerning 
the significance of pressure changes in the art of weather fore- 
casting.* 

Diurnal or ■periodic pressure -fluctuations, — ^The diurnal-pressure 
fluctuations play only an unimportant role in forecasting. Because 
of their small magnitude in the temperate zones and the fact that 
in the cold season they are frequently obscured by the much greater 
nonperiodic fluctuations, the influence of the diurnal fluctuations is 
rarely apparent on the pressure-change chart. 

' B«gliuilDg with AngdBt. lOIS, the iBOborB here be«n entered upon the preBture-chaiige 
cbortSithuB adding ereatly to their valne and making it mnch easier to correlate preBnura 
changes with the centers of hlgb aad low pregsare, respectlTely, than wag poaalble prior 
to that date.— Sditoc. 
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Practically the only application of the diurnal fluctuations to 
weather forecasting is in the Suhtropics and the Tropics where a 
suppression or an interruption of the diurnal period is significant 
of the development of a disturbance. In Chapter Y, lows and 
HioHB, another application of its use will be pointed out. In summer 
the presence of well-marked diurnal fluctuations in temperate lati- 
tudes may be tentatively accepted as an indication of continued 
rainless weather. 

The nonperiodic or irregidar fiuctuatuma of preseure. — The non- 
periodic pressure fluctuations are so intimately comiected with the 
changes in the weather that a thorough knowledge of them must be 
considered as one of the essentials of forecasting from synoptic 
charts. Foul — ^in the sense of rainy — weather is generally associ- 
ated with falling pressure and fair weather with rising pressure. 
It is convenient to think of nonperiodic fluctuations as beginning 
with a fall of the barometer to a low point which may be termed the 
"trough" of the fluctuation and its immediate rise to a relatively 
high level which may be termed the " crest " of the fluctuation. The 
sequence is therefore trough — crest, trough — crest, etc., repeated in- 
definitely throughout the year. 

Some years since the writer made a compilation of the number of 
nonperiodic pressure fluctuations occurring in a 10-year period for 
selected stations on the Pacific coast, the Mississippi Valley, and the 
Atlantic coast. 

It was found that the number of fluctuations was quite uniform 
for all parts of the country, as is shown by the table below : 

NonperiodUi pregture fluctuation* in the lO yeart 1895-1964. 



SUUon. 


ATBragB 


In days. 


""^^'^6^. 


K 










a.8 


















■ 





The small differences between the number of irregular fluctuations 
in the nortii and in the south, respectively, are perhaps suggestive 
of the idea that such fluctuations are of much wider extent geo- 
graphically than the hiohs and the ijows with which they are asso- 
ciated. 
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A pressure-change chart is simply a convenient device for showing 
the amount and the geographic distribution of the irregular pressure 
fluctuations considered in the preceding paragraph, and it supplies 
also two important desiderata to the forecaster, viz : (1) The amount 
of the change to lower or to hl^er pressure, as the ca^ may be, 
and (2) the geographic position of the areas of greatest change with 
reference to the path of the low or the high:. For illustrations of 
pressure change charts, see figures 35, 36, and 3T of Chapter V. 

NomencZaiure. — Is it obvious that in order to facilitate discussicai 
of the appearance and movement of areas of falling and areas of 
rising pressure a single word be provided to identify them. 

This need has been anticipated by Dr. N. Ekholm, of the Swedish 
meteorological office, in a paper entitled, " Das Wetter wahrend der 
ersten Hiilfte, Juni, 1011."' 

Ekholm proposes and uses in the sense given the following terms: 

"AUobar": An area of pressure change. 

" Anallobar " : An area over which pressure has risen. 

"Katallobar": An area over which pressure has fallen. 

These expressions will be used henceforth in this discussion in the 
sense stated and with the further imderstanding that the region of 
TnaTimiim change will be referred to as the center of the allobar, and 
that it is this region of maximum change that is plotted as the path 
of the allobars in the charts which foUow. In passing, it should be 
remembered that pressure change charts do not show whether the 
barometer is stationary, falling, or rising at the time of observation. 

To supply tills information, European countries, through the 
International Meteorolc^cal Committee, at its tenth meeting, Borne, 
1913, adopted the following: 

The Ixnrometnc tejidencp, deduced from the barograph records, 
shall be included in the morning international telegrams. The baro- 
metric tendency is explained as the change of the barometer in the 
three hours preceding the hour of observation. The barometric 
tendency for telegraph purposes may be characterized in nine dif' 
ferent ways: (0) Steady; fl) unsteady; (2) rising continuously; 
(3) falling continuously; (4) falling at first, now rising: (5) steady 
at first, now rising; (6) steady at first, now falling; (7) fall checked, 
now nearly steady or rising; (8) rise checked, now steady or falling; 
(9) crochet d'orage, gewitter nase, line squall. 

While the barometric tendency is not included in weather tele- 
grams sent to the United States Weather Bureau, the value of the 
so-called two-hour chansres is recognized, and they are telegraphed 
from selected stations. At these stations whenever the barometer 
rises or falls by as much as 0.04 inch (1.02 millimeters) within the 
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two hours immediately preceding an observation, that fact is in- 
cluded in the weather telegram. On the Pacific coast a change as 
small as 0,02 inch (0.51 millimeter) is reported. 

How allobars are formed is still one of the unsolved problems of 
atmospheric circulaEon. In a general way, high surface tempera- 
tures and low barometric pressures and low surface temperatures and 
high barometric pressures are closely associated, but whether they 
stand in the relation of cause and effect or whether both are the result 
of some common cause is still not definitely known. 

Katallobars are clearly not dependent on, or caused by, a rise in 
surface temperature. In general, the surface tem[>eratures in a 
katallobar are relatively higher than in the surrounding adjacent 
regions, but the increase in temperature usually follows rather than 
precedes the fall in pressure. 

Uncertainty in interjyretation. — It is very generally recognized 
that the auxiliary chart of pressure changes is the most important 



B^o. ill — Idealized barocrapb cuttb. 

source of information, aside from the weather chart itself, that is 
available to the forecaster. There is, however, one source of uncer- 
tainty in the application of the data afforded by this chart that it is 
desirable to point out, viz : The ratio of the 12-hour to the 24-hour 
change is not always a dependable datum. Many forecasters com- 
pare the rate of fall of pressure in the second 12 hours of the 24 with 
the rate of fall in the 24-hour period, and if the rate of fall in the 
second 12 hours shows an increase over the 24-hour rate the inference 
is drawn that the intensity of the low is increasing. Such an in- 
ference may be correct, provided pressure has been continuously 
falling during the whole of the 24 hours, but the uncertainty arises 
from the fact that the pressure in the first 12-hour period may have 
been rising instead of falling. A comparison of the 12-hour fall with 
the 24-hour fall will give in the latter case simply the algebraic sum 
of two quantities, one positive and the other negative, and that result 
is meaningless so far as forecasting is concerned. The idealized dia- 
gram below will show the possibility of confusion. Thus, on the 
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p. m. of ihe 3d the 12-hour pressure change would be plus 20, 
whereas the bar(HftMer at and for several hours before the hour of 
obserration had been falling. On the a. m. chart of the 4th the 
computed change, 0.00, is far different from the actual change. 

Another word of caution is necessary regarding the importance to 
be attached to tiie irregular pressure oscillations, the amount of 
which varies greatly with latitude, being probably twice as great 
along the northern boundary of the United States as along the 
southern boundary. The result of this is that the beginner is apt to 
assign, unconsciously, too great a value to changes along the northern 
boundary and too small a value to changes in extr^ne southern lati- 
tudes of the United States; moreover, katallobars that progress 
southeastward across the Plateau and Rocky Mountain regions are 
continually advancing into lower latitudes where normally the am- 
plitude of the nonperiodic changes decreases. Frequently the pres- 
sure fall in a katallobar which moves from, say, Mcoitana to the 
Gulf of Mexico, decreases to one-third of its original value by the 
time it reaches the Gulf coast. This fact does not necessarily mean a 
diminution of the energy of the acc<Hnpanying low. 

Having in mind the need of caution, as above indicated, it still 
appears that the pressure change charts are a valuable asset of the 
forecaster. 

Position of aHoban with reaped to eenterg of highs and lows. — 
In a graieral way katallobars in winter appear a little sooth of east 
and on the right of the path of lows moving over the northern cir- 
cuit Lack of observations north of this path may make this fact 
more apparent than real. On the otlier hand, the fact that surface 
temperatures on the right of the northern circuit are higher than 
on the left may be a contributing, if not the principal cause of 
katallobars appearing on the right of the path of the low. 

Lows moving northeastward from the Southern States may have 
a katallobar on either side, indiscriminately. 

Anallobars generally appear in the northwest and move to the 
southeast, and this fact would have a tendency to crowd katallobars 
always to the southeast. 

Sreanewsky,* quoted by Dr. Hanzlik in M(HithIy Weather Eeview, 
volume 34, page 206, foimd "that the center of the cyclone is always 
to the left of the point of most rapid fall in pressure." Ekholm ' 
says, "the path of the cyclone is usually sfHuewhat to the left of 
the path of the katallobar when the path of the former is from the 
west toward the east and the general gradient slopes toward the 
north." 

' Ueber atMTke Schwanknngen de» Laftdcnctes Im Jahre 1387, Bull, Soc, Imp. Sat, 
Moseon, 1S9B, No. S. 
■ Hum Band der MeteorologlKbeii Zaltacbrltt, 8. 231. 
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Origin of asfidUdbcun. — Strong onallobars, Klmost without excep- 
tion, first appear in the northwest and move east across the Lake 
Region or southeast over the Plains States; while a third possible 
course is southwest over southern Idaho, eastern Oregon, Utah, and 
Kevada. And we may add that in winter anallohars from the north- 
west are frequently forerunners of a cold wave. As the writ«r has 
previously pointed out — Monthly Weather Review, 36; 58 — anallo- 
' bars that advance from the Pacific are not associated with so great 
a lowering of the temperature as are those from the northwest. 

BelaMon of an^^arg to temperature forecoitg. — A strong anal- 
lobar is not probable, except when a way for it has been prepared by 
the occurrence of a preceding katallobar. The practical application 
of tills statement is found in making temperature forecasts, espe- 
cially in the cold season. It is generally safe to assume that the fall 
in temperature will be roughly in proportion to the previous fall 
in pressure over the region under ccnsideration, although there are 
exceptitms to the rule. The application of this idea is found mostly 
in the South, and espedally in Florida, in the cold season. Thus it 
was Icsig a precept in the forecast division that unless a fall in pres- 
snre passed over Florida in which the pressure sank to at least 30 
inches there would not be a damaging freeze in that State. Further 
investigation, however, shows that that Ijmit for the pressure is too 
tow. Frosts and freezing temperatures have been known in which 
the antecedent pressures wrae not below 80,10 inches, and on Decem- 
ber 21, 1901, the t^nperature at Tampa sank to 24°, with an ante- 
cedent pressure not below 80.20 inches. The low preceding the 
temperature miniTnuTn was not at any time fully developed. It was 
prevented from taking the usual course by a well-defined high that 
moved eastward across the Middle Atlantic States. Pressure over 
Florida at the center of the low did not fall below 30.20 inches at any 
time during its passage. The high succeeding it was fully developed, 
with pressure 30.80 inches in the Dakotas. It moved southeastward 
to eastern T^us, where, on December 20, 1901, pressure was 30.80 
inches; thence it moved northeastward across Tennessee and West 
Virginia. The trend of the isobars after the hiqh turned toward 
the northeast was nearly north-south; a direction, as elsewhere 
noted, that is favorable to the transporting of cold air to lower lati- 
tudes. A HIGH, with circular or slightly oval Isobars, passing north- 
northeastward over the track as outlined above, will not, as a rule, 
produce much lowering of temperature over Florida, since the winds 
will be northeast and the weather probably cloudy. Another case 
of frost in Florida without low antecedent pressures occurred on 
January 4, 1896. See chapter on cold wavesL 

Sometimes it happens that the path of the center of the katallobar 
is eastward along the northern circuit, but with falling pressure 
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extending far to the southward, particularly if the depression is of 
the V shape, and thb apex of the V extends as far south as the Gulf 
States. In these cases the path of the anallobar may be southward 
over the Plains States and thence to the east and northeast, describ- 
ing a long loop to the south of the center of the V and the katallobar. 

We now present a number of charts illustrative of the movements 
of HiOHS and LOWS with their attendant allobaric phenomena. 

The first chart of the series, figure 22 — see the folder — illustrates 
the advance across the United States of the front of a katallobar* 
between Kovember 12 and 15, 1911. The forward movement is shown 
by heavy full lines, which carry the appropriate dates at both ends. 
In order to show the extent of the katallobar, a heavy broken line 
has been inserted to represent the line of zero change ; thus, the heavy 
fuU line dated November 14 represents the front of the katallobar 
and the heavy broken line of the same date represents the rear at 
the same instant of time, viz, 8 a. m., seventy-fifth meridian. It is at 
once seen that the front of the katallobar advances at the rate of 600 
to 1,200 miles in 24 hours, and that its greatest east-west dimension 
may be as much as 1,200 miles or more. The large figures on the 
chart represent, respectively, the date and the amount of maximum 
pressure fall in hundredths of an inch in 12 hours, and the figures are 
placed as near as possible to the exact position of the center of the 
greatest pressure fall in the katallobar. Figure 23 — see the folder — 
contains the same information for the succeeding three days, the two 
charts representing the movement of two katallobars from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic within the six days, November 12 to 18, 1911. 
The movement was fairly rapid, both crossing the country in the 
same time — three days. Although these cases were selected because 
of the simplicity and relative freedom from interference with other 
allobaric pb^omena and, therefore, present the less complex type, 
there are, nevertheless, evidences of interference on both charts. 
Thus, on figure 22, the pressure began to rise locally over Albwta a 
day before the general rise moved in from the Pacific; also, in figure 
28, the zero line marking the rear of the katallobar on the 17th is 
farther to the west over the northeastern Itocky Mountain slope than 
it was on the 16Ui. This merely indicates that the temporary rise of 
the 16th was immediately followed by a fresh fall. 

If we consider as one complete cycle the time that elapses between 
the succesdve beginnings of falling pressure, then we should say that 
the cycle in the British Northwest Provinces is frequently a very 
short one. There is, unfortunately, no means of determining just 
what phase of the cycle is presented by the twice-daily observations 
from that region. Some forecasters work on the theory that the 
phase will be opposite in character within the next 24 hours. Prob- 
ably in the majority of cases it is, but there are many exceptions. 
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In figure 24 (see the folder) we have plotted centers of the two 
katallobars shown on figures 22 and 28, in comlection with the lows 
that foUowed them ; the centers of the lows are given in full circles 
and the centers of the katallobars in broken circles. The dates 
within the circles will enable one to identify the center of the low 
with its appropriate katallobar. There has been added, as an aid in 
the identification, a wavy line connecting the two centers. To fur- 
ther simplify the chart the position of the afternoon centers has been 
• omitted; those given are for 8 a. m. seventy-fifth meridian time for 
the dates specified. 

Considering, now, low No. 1, figure 24, and its attendant katallo- 
bar, it is observed that whereas the former was not manifest as a 
distinct low until the morning of the 131ii, over northeastern Wyo- 
ming, the associated katallobar was plainly marked 24 hours earlier, 
off the coast of Washington. Its advance inland and southeastward 
was exceedingly rapid, passing over 20° of longitude (in latitude 
about 45°) in 24 hours. 

That the center of the 12-hour pressure fall (katallobar) immedi- 
ately preceding the observation is almost invariably ahead — that is, 
fartiier to the eastward than the center of the low — ^is so well estab- 
lished as to require no further argument ; and that it is a little south 
of east wil^ reference to the center of iha low Is the conclusion 
reached by this brief study. 

One of the earliest inve^igators of the subject, Sreraiewsky, quoted 
by Dr. Hanzlik in Monthly Weather Review, volume 34, page 205, 
concludes that the center of the low is always to the left of the point 
of most rapid fall of pressure. 

The conclusion mentioned above agrees with what we have found 
for the United States when the direction of movement is from the 
west to east along the northern circuit ; but lows that pass from the 
southern to the northern circuit may have the greatest fall in pressure 
directly in the line of or slightly to one op the other side of the path 
of the low. 

Returning now to figure No. 24, and examining the tf-ack of low 
Ko. 2, we note that it appeared on the North Pacific coast on Novem- 
ber 18, 1911. At that time pressure had faUen over somewhat more 
than the western third of the United States. (See the front of the 
minimum pressure fall, fig. 22.) Note also that there were three 
independent centers of maximum pressure fall within one vast area, 
viz, in N. lat. 40°, W. long. 100°; N. lat. 40°, W. long. 115°; and 
finally, on the Pacific coast in the neighborhood of San Francisco. 
The minimum in W. ]ong. 100° moved eastward to the Atlantic, but 
the remaining two apparently dissipated over the plateau. 

Nevertheless, low No. 2 advanced to northeastern Colorado before 
it became associated with a katallobar. The latter crossed to the left 
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side of the path of the low on the 16th and back to the right side 
on the 17th. 

In figure 25 are presented the paths of three lows and their at- 
tendant katsJIobars. In this and the subsequent charts, figures 28-31, 
both the morning and the evening positions of centers of lows and 
katallobars are shown. Low No. 1 of figure 25 is the patii of an 
Alberta low, January 5, 1903, that dips only slightly to the south- 
ward in pas^g across the United States. Katallobar Xo. 1, which 
accompanies it, follows a slightly different path until the evening 
of the 6(:h, when both low and katallobar are close together in south- 
em Minnesota ; after that date the latter is a little in advance and 
to the southeast of the low. 

Low No. 2 of figure 25 is an Arizona low that moved first to the 
southeast and then to the northeast, reaching the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence on January 12, 1903. Two katallobars attend this low in the 
beginning; they unite in Ohio on the a.m. map of January 11. 

Low No. 3 of Sgure 25 is also of the Alberta group. It crosses 
the path of its katallobar twice, but in the latter part of its course 
remains on the right-hand side. 

Figure 26 contains the paths of three lows and their attendant 
katallobars. Low No. 1, January 6, 1898, belongs to the Alberta 
group. Its katallobar pursues a southeasterly course to the neigh- 
borhood of Omaha, Nebr., at a very considerable distance from the 
low; thence it turns northeast and evidently joins the low over 
upper Michigan, continuing thence in company with it to the Ca- 
nadian Maritime Provinces. This figure also illustrates the tendency 
to subdivision of katallobars, 

Low No. 2, figure 26, is an Arizona or South Pacific low that 
moved southeastward to the Texas coast near the mouth of the Kio 
Grande; thence northeastward to the Gulf of St. Lawr^ce. The 
katallobar in connection with this low was not well defined, as is 
usually the case with lows in the semiarid regions of the United 
States. On the morning pf the 17th the katallobar was in the 
vicinity of Great Salt Lake. On the evening map, 12 hours later, 
three weak katallobars appear — one in southern California, the 
second in southern New Mexico, and the third at the mouth of the 
Kio Grande. So far as forecasting is ccaicemed, all of these may 
be disregarded, except the last. The movement of that katallobar 
across the semiarid region of the Southwest can not be traced. We 
have therefore plotted a fresh katallobar as originating over the 
West Gulf and appearing on the p.m. map of January 17, 1898. 

It may be noticed that the path of this katallobar and the low, 
after leaving the Texas coast, coincide quite closely until Lake 
Michigan is reached, on the 20th. There is then an apparent wide 
divergence, since the center of the katallobar on the afternoon of the 
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20tli is off the Xew England coast, while the center of the low 
at the corresponding hour was over Georgian Bay. This is ex- 
plained bj reference to the ori^nal pressure chart, which shows 
that while the pressure fall was greatest, —0.60 inch, off the New 
England coast, the fall extended oval-shaped northwestward to 
Georgian Bay, where it was about — 0.40 inch. 

Low No. 8, figure 26, is an April storm that apparently originated 
over southwestern Nevada oa. April 10, 1906, moved eastward to 
Colorado, and thence northeastward to Minnesota, where it again 
altered its course, crossing the Great Lakes and passing down the 
St. Lawrence Valley. Here again the katallobar pursued a tortuous 
course, appearing on the morning of the 10th at San Francisco, 12 
hours later in southeastern Idaho, and 24 hours later in western 
Nebraska, where a division seems to have occurred. The second 
center, which has been plotted as No. 3, appears in the Texas Pan- 
handle. 

These two sections puisued a separate course until the p. m. of 
the 12th, wh^i they united in Iowa and moved thoice as a single 
unit to extreme eastern Lake Superior, where it seemed to halt for 
12 hours, being ahead and to the northeast of the low. The latter 
also halted for a corresponding period and then, on the 14th, moved 
eastward with great speed, as did also the katallobar. This corre- 
spondence in movement of the phenomena, while showing that un- 
doubtedly an intimate relation exists, is not of any predictive value, 
since the movements are practically synchronous. 

HK}HS AND ANALLOBABS. 

Figure 27 contains the track of a single hioh, that of January 22, 
1905, the two anallobars that attended it, and the track of the low 
of January 23, 1905, that developed over Manitoba immediately tg 
the eastward of the high above mentioned, together with the katallo- 
bar that was associated with the low. 

In order to aid in distinguishing the several phenomena here por- 
trayed the tracks of the hioh and its associated anallobars are given 
in red. The track of the low is ^ven in black. As before, full 
circles represent centers of either high or low, and broken circles the 
center of either allobaric phenomena. 

The HIGH that is portrayed was first observed in Alberta, with 
maximum pressure of 30.38 inches oa the aftemocm of the 22d. In 36 
hours pressure had risen to 31.10 inches; it continued above 81 inches 
for 36 hours, and then slowly dissipated over the Southern States. 
In tiie beginning this hioh was associated with an anallobar. No. 1, 
which soon disappeared. On the day of its disappearance a second 
anallobar appeared over Saskatchewan, No. la of the chart. This 
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second anaUobar attended the high during its southward movement 
and disappeared on the 25th, but during its southeastward movement 
a third anallobar was developed — No. 2 of the chart. This latter evi- 
dently came into existence by reason of the prior development of a 
katallobar 2i hours earlier (see katallobar No. 1, January 23, 1905) , 
thus illustrating tiie idea that as a rule each katallobar has its corre- 
sponding anallobar and that the latter may be reduced in magnitude 
by yielding a part of itself, so to speak, to the formation of an inde- 
pendent anallobar, 

The division of aUobaric phenomena, as illustrated on this chart, 
is a rather eonmion occurrence. It may also be observed that when 
the anallobar of the 22d disappeared a second one formed a little to 
the eastward. Whether this would happen elsewhere, as a general 
rule, we are unable to say. The tendency to subdivision, however, is 
of wide application. Again, when a low seems to stagnate over the 
Pacific Ocean or west of the Hocky Mountains the probabilities are 
that a second low will develop farther to the eastward. 

On figure 28 of the series we show the path of a single hiqh — that 
of January 10, 1903, and also of the low that preceded it on January 
9, 1908, thus giving another opportunity to note the relationship 
between an anallobar and the preceding katallobar. 

It may be observed that the movement was inaugurated by the 
development of a katallobar over southeastern Montana, on January 
9 ; that in this case the centers of the liow and the katallobar, respec- 
tively, practically coincided and held together for 12 hours. On the 
morning of the 10th they began to diverge, and by 8 p. m. one was 
central over southern Klinnesota and the other in eastern Missouri. 
It is also interesting to note that the center of the row accomplished 
practically the same southerly direction as did the katallobar, except 
that the movement was not inaugurated until 12 hours later. After 
the 11th the movements do not differ greatly. 

The LOW under discussion was followed in 24 hours by a moderate 
HIQH, which took a course to the southeast, reaching Oklahoma by 
the morning of the 12th ; having been preceded 24 hours earlier by 
anallobar No. 1. The latter turned to the northeast at Amarillo, Tex., 
because, it would appear, the katallobar and the low preceding it 
had already made the same turn, though in stxuewhat hi^er lati- 
tudes. It is observed that the center of the anallobar on the afternoon 
of the 11th is very close to the center of the katallobar 24 hours pre- 
vious, thus illustrating the rule that a katallobar is generally followed 
within 12 to 24 hours by an anallobar. 

Figure 29 is reproduced to show the pressure conditions which 
exist simultaneously with the apparent stagnation of a nmH over 
Manitoba or in the Great Basin — see the discussion in Chapter V, 
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under " Great Basin Highs " and " Keenf orced Highs," pages 131 
and 132. 

Some of the conclusions reached as a result of this examination 
follow : 

OONCLD810N3, 

(1) In the cold season katallobars, as a rule, diminish in magni- 
tude and in the amount of the pressure fall within them, as they gain 
distance to the east or south ; it is the exception that tbey increase in 
those particulars, but when they do it is an indication of an increase 
in the intensity of the accompanying low and such increase should 
not be overlooked under any circumstances. Under conditions when 
a change to colder weather seems to be impending a weak katallobar 
may be completely obliterated by an anallobar. The question some- 
times arises in the case of a weak katallobar in the southwest as to 
whether ot not it will persist, and whether it should be given any 
weight in connection with a low in the same locality. The answer is 
tiiat if an anallobar is close by to the northward the latter will 
prevail. 

(2) Movemeni of aHohars. — Allobars generally move from west 
to east, although in common with lows at certain seasons of the year 
they have a southward component which carries them to the Gulf of 
Mexico. There is a well-marked hiatus in this movement, especially 
in the case of lows and katallobars, when they reach the vicinity of 
eastern New Mexico and Western Texas. In this locality they fre- 
quently appear to have wholly dissipated. It is not safe, however, to 
relinquish watch on that immediate locality for indications of a fresh 
development. We have sometimes thought that the original impulse 
was not sufficient in many cases to carry the phenomena of lows and 
their attendant katallobars across the arid regions of the southwest, 
and that only those most fully developed in the beginning survive 
until they reach the Gulf Coast, where there is an ample store of 
warmth and moisture. It should be remarked, however, that some 
of tie most enduring lows with which the forecaster has to do pass 
from Arizona to Texas and thence northeastward to New England, 
without any apparent reinforcement. 

(3) Forecasting precepts from kataHobcErs. — Katallobars are vari- 
ously interpreted in forecast work, but we believe that there is com- 
mon agreement upon the following applications, always having in 
mind the limitations already mentioned and those which may follow : 
. (1) CTiangea in form,} — A change in the form of a katallobar to 
that of a circle or an ellipse is a positive indication of an increase in 

' Tbe form ot eipreBalon here oacd Bhoald not be Interpreted tn mean that any Inberent 
pover to ebange Its form or alter Its morement resides within a katallobHr, but rather that 
the Intter la to be conaldered aa merely a graphic form of representlDK the rhaage In pres- 
■ore that has taken place tn the interral of time between the preceding and the enrrent 
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energy on the part of the low that attends it, if the latter has not 
ah^ady ereatly increased. 

(2) When the greatest pressure fall in the IS hours irrmiediately 
preceding the observation coincides with the center of the low a£ 
thai: moment, that is, when it does not run ahead of the low, the 
latter has already become, or immediately becomes, a severe storm. 

(3) Whenever a fall in pressure that has hitherto extended over a 
considu^ble superfidal area in blanket iorm quickly concentratea 
over a much smaller area, generally in the form of a truncated cone, 
and the fall over this smaller area increases, then the forecaster has 
to do with a severe storm. 

The predictive value of changes in the form of the katsllobar de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph is not always great, since in a 




PiQ. so. — Avecace Dumber of hoan Anallobari precede 



number of cases the surface isobars become elliptical or circular in 
form almost coincidently with changes in the form of the katallobar. 
The apparent change in the latter, however, serves the useful purpose 
of advising the forecaster that henceforth the attendant low will be a 
severe storm. We lay down the foregoing with considerable confi- 
dence. 

The 12-hour pressure changes are an important source of informa- 
tion respecting the future course of the high and the low, although 
their indications are by no means absolutely certain and in the warm 
season they have ordinarily little predictive value. In our opinion 
anallobars point out roughly the course of the high for the next 24 
hours. We present in this connection figure 30, prepared by Mr. W. C. 
Bevereaux, in charge of the Cincinnati office. This chart shows, as 
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its title indicates, the number of hours by which anallobara precede 
the center of highs. It was compiled from October data and may 
be taken as a good approximation to what happ^is during other 
months of the year, except in the warm season. 

It is the experience of the writer that when the moTement of hiohs 
and LOWS is rapid the position of the anallobar in the north approxi- 
mates the position of the high in the next 12 hours; when, on the 
other hand, the movement is slow, the interval is most likely to be 
near 24 hours for the northern half and longer for the southern half 
of the country. The chart shows that the apparent origin or the first 
appearance of the majority of anallobara is in the British northwest 
provinces, and that the movement is southeastward and southward 
therefrom, or toward the equator. 

Katallobars, on the other hand, are less important and less trust- 
worthy in determining the probable course of the lows. We con- 
^der the high and the low as twin members of a system of whirling 
winds, one member being, in a sense, the complement of the other 
and inferior to it in independence of movement. We believe the 
LOW is generally the inferior member; its movement is, therefore, 
less regular and uniform, and it is subject, moreover, in a greater 
degree than is the high, to the influence of surface temperature 
distribution and the occurrence of heavy precipitation in determining 
its course. These, and probably other inSuences, about which little 
is known, often tend to make the course of the uiw erratic as 
compared with that of the high. As will be mentioned elsewhere, 
LOWS are occasionally blocked and otherwise retarded by hiohs and 
rising pressure. While there are a number of circumstances which 
seem to indicate a close relation between hiohs and lows and their 
attendant allobaric phenomena, yet other circumstances arise which 
suggests that the relation is a loose one. For example, not every 
anallobar is associated with a high, neither is every katallobar 
associated with a low. Several katallobars may advance into a 
re^on occupied by a hioh of great magnitude without any other 
vi£dble result than that the high is gradually dissipated. Occa- 
sionally the trend of the isobars on the weather map is such that 
a katallobar may pass across the country without influence upon 
the shape of the isobaric formations. This is especially true when 
the isobars have an east-west direction and the katallobar moves 
in the same directitm. Occasionally, too, the fall in pressure, al- 
though not sufficient to form a low with its cyclonic circulation, is 
nevertheless sufficient to produce unstable conditions and precipi- 
tation, although the form of the isobars may not have been mate- 
rially Blt«red. 
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In ^OB diapter we hare discussed the auziliary^pressure chart 
made at the central office at Washington and at the district fore- 
cast centers. Wliile these charts are not made in detail at stations 
not forecast centers, the majority of the local forecasters enter 
ptessure and temperature changes either on the "A" chart or sepa- 
rate charts. To the student of forecasting who is not located at 
a forecast center it is recommended that he make at least the 12-hour 
pressure changes and study them. In the experience of tiie writer 
the 24-hour changes are of minor importance.* 
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CHAPTER V. 
LOWS AND HIGHS— GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

By At.tthbti J. Eehbt, Professor of Meteorology. 
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LOWS AND HIGHa. 

HiOHs and lows vary in size, shape, intensity, rate of movement, 
and other particulars. While it is not possible to enter into minute 
detail with respect to these particulars, it is thought that some gen- 
eralizations with regard to the characteristics that seem to be asso- 
ciated with the form of the isobars may be helpful. 

Lows, form of isohars in. — Lows that occur most frequently on the 
U. S. Weather Bureau maps are of the form known as V-depressions, 
or some modification thereof. Next in order of frequency is the cir- 
cular or oval form. These two forms represent nearly 70 per cent of 
the total. 

There are two other forms, however, which at once suggest cer- 
tain attributes that it is well for the beginner to have in mind. For 
convenience in discussion these two forms will be referred to aa 
" Deep LOWS " and " Crescent-shaped lows," respectively. 
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The deep low is often of considepable mAgnitude, having circular 
isobars equally spaced about a center of moderate diameter, say 100 
to 200 miles. The pressure throughout the system is unusually low, 
and in consequence of the circular isobars equally spaced from tiie 
center, the pressure gradient is approximately tbe same on all sides 
of the ^stem. The deep low, therefore, tends to move rather slowly 
and to diminish In intensity. By reason of the circularity of the 
isobars, deep lows are not attended by hiohs except at a great dis- 
tance, and the fall in temperature is not so pronounced as in the 
case of ordinary lows. The important thought in connection with 
deep LOWS is that of pressure gradient, and the case is cited because 
it illustrates tbe importan<» of noting the barometric gradient in 
both LOWS and hiohs. Important deep lows are illustrated by the 
weather maps of February 27-28, 1902, and January 7, 1903. On 
the first-named date pressure at the center of the low was 28.66 
inches in Oklahoma. The student is cautioned not to confuse deep 
LOWS, as above described, with low-pressure systems of small diame- 
ter, steep gradients, and low barometer level. 

The second group, the crescent-shaped lows, appear with some 
frequency in the Rocky Mountain region and over the Plains States. 
They Biay be described as a crescent-shaped, low-pressure system 
with circular isobars and a cyclonic circulation in both horns of the 
crescent. The distinguishing feature in addition to the f<a'mation 
described is the presence of a well-defined high on its north or north- 
west side, which seemingly presses through the middle of the cres- 
cent, extinguishing one of the centers of low pressure, and thus 
crowds the remaining center far to the southeast or east. The im- 
portant fact in connection with crescent-shaped lows is that a severe 
cold wave occurs in the region occupied by the colter of the low 
that has been extinguished. This seems to occur almost auto- 
matically. See also the discussion on cold waves, Chapter VI, and 
weather-maps of February 2, 1911-p; April 29, 1907 (p) ; May 3, 
1907a; March 19, 1913; and February 24, 1891. 

Moveimrd of Iowa, — A study of the weather maps of the last 40 
years shows that the course of eztratropical lows in the United 
States is, roughly speaking, from west to east, with a few modifica- 
tions that will be briefly mentioned. In winter and spring there is 
a movement southeastward from the Canadian Korthwest and the 
Pacific Coast States toward the west Gulf States. Many of the 
LOWS thus moving recurve to the northeast either in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, or Texas, while a much smaller number move farther to the 
eastward before recurving. The general movement east of the Mis- 
sissippi is to the northeast, passing to sea over New England or the 
St. Lawrence Valley. The southeastward movement is a seasonal 
one, being confined to the cold season. In summer the movement of 
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LOWS is mostly eastward, via the northern circuit' Tropical cy- 
clcHies during this season occasionally enter the Gulf States or 
Florida and move in a northeasterly direction toward New England. 
(See figs. 31 and 32, average tracks of lows, January and July, 
respectively.) 

Thus, the movement of lows seems to coincide with the seasonal 
direction of the general planetary winds of which they are doubt- 
less B part. Minor local influences may modify the motions, but 
the dominating characteristics seem to be those of the general cir- 
culation. 

Certain cloud observations furnish evidence, fragmentary to be 
sure, that points to a partial control at least of the course of LOW& 
by the upper winds. In the Monthly Weather Review for June, 
1904, Prof. Bigelow discusses under the title, " The Average Monthly 
Vectors of the Greneral Circulation of the United States," the nepho- 
scope observations made at a few selected stations in die United 
States during the cloud year 1896-97. He has computed the vectors 
in velocity and azimuth of the surface winds, as well as of the 
winds in the lower, middle, and upper cloud levels. The vectors 
for the upper clouds show, in general, a strong eastward drift, but 
there is a component directed toward the north at the stations at 
Kansas City and St. Paul, and in a lesser degree at Abilene. The 
azimuth of direction of the upper clouds at St. Paul for January, 
counting from the north as ssero, around through the west, is N. 95° 
W.; February, N. 117" W.; March, N. 158" W.; April, N. 150° W.; 
May, N. 128° W.; June, N. 113° W. Kansas City, January, N. 
95° W. ; February, N. 94° W. ; March, N. 94° W. ; April, N. 104° W. ; 
May, N. 117° W.; June, N. 133° W. 

'Iba work of Messrs. Bowie and Weighbman published under the 
title, "Types of Storms in the United States and their Average 
Movements," gives the average direction of movement of all lows, 
grouped acccoxling to place of origin, occurring in any 5-degree 
square. 

We have plotted the direction of lows that appeared in the 5- 
degree square bounded by K. lat. 46-60°, W. long. 96-100° for all 
months of the year. These plots ^ow unmistakably that for the 
square in qu^tion, which is made up of eastern Nebraska and east- 
em South Dakota, there is a considerable northward compcsient in 
the spring mcmths in the motion of lows that temporarily occupied 
that square. Hie fact that this motion is the same as that of the 
cirrus clouds in the same regitHi is doubtless more than merely a 

'"Hortbera drcalt" I* the Dtae applltd to the atorm iMtb vhlch connei easteriy 
from the North Padllc Coast State* slang the nortbem bonndarr, crowM the Great 
Lakei; and paasea down the St. Lairreace Valley. Conreraely, "Bonthem drcnlt" refers 
to the pkCb of stomi which roove eastward tn lower latltndee to the Tidattj o( the Qfilt 
•f HoIgoi Uieiice nortbeasterlr to the CanAdian Uarltline ProTlncts. 
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coincideoce. The curious part of the pheDOmeotHi is the fact that 
the northerly component is much greater in lows that originate over 
the c^tral Bocky Mountain regi(m than in those which have their 
apparent origin in Alberta. 

Further examination of the Bowie- Weightman charts shows that 
the north component in the square mentioned is also noticeable in 
the north and south Pacific groups of lows, but only after they 
have crossed the Rocky Mountains. In northern districts the motion 
of LOWS in May is a little south of east, as during the cold season, 
and it c<mtinues in that direction until midsummer, when it becomes 
more nearly true east. It seems that after crossing the Bocky Moun- 
tains in spring lows come under the influence of the summer circu- 
lation, viz, from the oceans to the land, and a diange in their direc- 
tion of motion resiUts. It also seems that the mountains form a 
barrier across which winds from the Gulf of Mexico and the south 
Atlantic do not pass. All of the southern groups of lows have a com- 
pcment directed to l^e north in all months of the year. The western 
and northern geographic limits in which this compcxtent is effective 
are naturally reduced somewhat in the cold season, but they ^pand 
to the northwest and west in the warm seascsi, as shown by the charts 
in question. 

Generally speaking, there are three principal conditicms that indi- 
cate the future direction and speed of movement of lows, so far as 
these conditions are indicated by surface ob3ervati<ms : (1) The pres^ 
sure fall in the last 12 hours, (2) the surrounding or local pressure 
distribution, and (3) the surface temperatures. Of tbese the last- 
named is tiie least important. 

The location and the amount of tiie 12-hour pressure fall generally, 
but not always, indicate tiie direction in which tlie low will move; 
the amount of the fall, however, should be not less than 15 to SO 
hundredths of an inch, and the fall should be concentrated in one 
definite locality. A general fall over a somewhat extended area, 
amounting to about 0.10 inch, is usually of little avail in indicating 
the future position of the low. High pressure directly in the path 
of the LOW sometimes seems to be an obstacle to its free movement 
We must, however, distinguish between two kinds of hiqhs, which 
for the want of a better name may be dedgnated as *' well-defined " 
HioHS and "ill-defined" hiohs. A well-defined high may be de- 
scribed as one that has existed hut a short time and in which tiie 
characteristic anticyclonic flow is in active progress. Such hiohs 
show more or less definite movement and, to a certain extent, control 
the wind circulation over the districts temporarily occupied. An 
ill-defined hiqh may be described as one with little or no movement. 
The outflow of air is weak or has ceased, and the pressure- may be 
falling. Such a hiqh exercises little, if any, control over the air 
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drculatiou of the district in which it may be located. It behoovea 
the E^dent of forecasting to become familiar with this distinction 
between the influence of a freshly formed moving high and the same 
BiuH at a later period in its history. 

The writer has found it to be a good precept to cMiaider that 
rising pressure and falUnff temperaimre anywhere tdong the northern 
circuit, either present or prospective, wiU temporarily hay the north- 
eaahoard progress of a low on the same meridian thai may he ad- 
tiandTiff in that direction from the soathem to the northern, circuit. 
This precept is more applicable in the spring months than in autumn, 
since it seems that in the spring months hiohs from the interior of 
the continent with their attendant low temperatures are more effec- 
tive in withstanding the approach of warm weather and low pressure 
than at other seasons of the year. Examples of this blocking effect 
may be seen in the weather maps of February 23, 1914, November 28, 
1914, October 14, 1914, and December 4, 1914. See also the discus- 
sion on " Erratics " and " Slow Moving Lows," pages 101-105. 

No one supposes that any single element of surface conditi<Mis 
available to tiie forecaster is paramount in determining the direction 
of movem^t of ixiws. He must seek the dcHuinating influence from 
among those which tend to produce motion and those which oppose 
motion. The belief is justified that lows move onward with the 
general circulation of the atmosphere. This motion, however, is 
modified by the local conditions of pressure distributions which may 
exist at the moment But as these latter are continually changing, 
the forecaster, in order to succeed, must foresee the changes in the 
pressure distribution that will occur in time and space, and herein 
lies the difficulty of making a specific forecast. 

Speaking of the movements of u>wb in the British Isles, Shaw and 
Lempf ert say : * 

We are as yet unable to Identify tn the snrfa.ce obaervatlons the conditions 
which determlDe the direction or speed of the motion of a barometric minimum. 

The conditions under which weather f<H'ecasts are made in Eng- 
land are, of course, less favorable than in the United States, yet 
there are times when the above statement accurately describes the 
conditions experienced in this country. 

Average speed of lows. — It is well known that some lows move 
with much greater speed than others. As the speed of movement is 
an important factor is forecasting, an endeavor has been made to 
ascertain the conditions under which the speed of lows is accel- 
erated or retarded. Loomis has investigated the subject rather ex- 

' lite mitoiT at Barface Air CDireots, p. 24, Loadon, 1S06. 
88892'— 16 1 
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haustively and found the average speed of lows for the year to be 
28.4 miles per hour. 

Von Herrman' has also studied the matter. His results agree in 
the main with the earlier values of Loomis. On the whole, he finds 
that the average velocities during the three winter months are about 
35 miles an hour. Then follows a brief transition period, during 
which the velocities diminish to about 24 miles an hour, which value 
is maintained during the five months May to September, inclusive. 

Hanzlik' has also studied the geographic distribution of fast- 
moving LOWS. In his summary he says, " But it distinctly appeared 
that the relation of velocity of cyclones to the gradient was such that 
higher velocities occurred with weaker gradients in front of the 
cyclones." 

Rapidly moving lows. — There have been selected from the charts 
of tracks of lows in the United States, as published in the Monthly 
Weather Review for the nine years 1905-1913, the tracks of those 
whose travel equaled or exceeded 750 miles in 12 hours. In the nine 
years there were more than 80 cases of movement as above; but on 
further investigation a few tracks were rejected as having been 
improperly charted, thus reducing the total number to 77. The table 
below shows the annual distribution by months: The primary maxi- 
mum occurs in January, with the primary minimum in late summer 
and a secondary minimum in February. Hanzllk, using 156 storms, 
i-eached practically the same conclusion as to a secondary minimum 
in February. 

Monthly dittrihvtioa of fast-moving Unea, 1905--191S. 

Jannary Ifl 

February 11 

March 16 

April 4 



10 



Total -. 



In order to generalize from these cases a skeleton map was made 
in each case. A C(msiderati<»i of these maps leads to the conclusion 
that so far as the surface ccoiditions are concerned the pressure dis- 
tribution at the time is the most important element to be considered. 
Under pressure distribution is included both the trend of the isobars 
and the horizontal pressure gradients. In many cases of rapid move- 
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ment the isobars were much elongated in the direction in which the 
LOW advanced; a very small change in pressure was therefore able to 
carry it along at a very high speed. The great majority of cases of 
rapid movement were of this character. It was also found tiiat in 
certain portirais of the United States high velocities are of compara- 
tively frequent occurrence, while in other portions high velocities 
rarely occur. 

On theoretical grounds the eastward drift in the lower strata of the 
atmosphere in the vicinity of N. lat. 35° should be at a minimum, as 
compared with more northern districts, and this was found to be 
generally txue as regards the lows which happ^ied to be t«nporarily 
in that region. A movement from the southern to the northern circuit 
is frequently made at high speed, but the region of rapid movement 
is preeminently along the northern boundary from the Canadian 
Northwest Provinces to the Lake region, and thence down the St. 
Lawrence Valley. There seems to be in some months a quickening 
in the speed 'of lows when approaching the Lake region and a 
retardation while passing across it, though the evidence is not con- 
clusive on either point. That the eastward motion over the northern 
circuit is more rapid than over the southern, however, there can be 
no doubt, and to this fact may be ascribed some of the perplexities 
in forecasting. For example, a barcMnetric minimum that extends 
north and south over the Plains States generally loses its symmetry 
when the northern portion reaches the rapid eastward driift of the 
Lake region and thus forges ahead of the more slowly moving south- 
em portion^ The southern portion may or may not persist. 

No deGnite rule can be laid down respecting the manner in which a 
LOW of this character progresses. It is not to be considered as a mere 
drifting with the surface winds, but rather, we think, as a wavelike 
progression to the eastward, in the winds two or three kilometers 
above the surface, and a more or less r^id filling up of the rear por- 
tioDB by rising pressure, under the innu^ice of anticyclonic winds; 
thus displacing the system of cyclonic winds farther and farther to 
the eastward. The eastward movement of the cyclone is doubtless 
compounded with the direction of the general as well as the surface 
winds. 

In our examination of cases of high velocity we were ahle to classify 
tbem into groups as follows : 

Babouetric Tbouqhs — ^Threb Cases CoNsroERED. 

(a) Troughs in which there are several barometric minima. A 

■ very slight change in pressure suffices to displace the center from one 

end of the trough to the other. This may appear to be a very rapid 

movem^t, but should not be so considered. The southern end may 
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be obliterated by lismg pressure, thus permitting the reioauung 
center of low pressure to progress as an independent storm. (Apr. 
10, 1905 ; Apr. 29, 1907 ; Jan. 8, 1912 ; Mar. 26, 1913.) 

(h) Secondary lows sometimes develop in the trou^ of a primary 
LOW when the latter has advanced far to the northeast This happens 
when the rise in pressure in the rear of the primary is not well marked 
or is delayed. (See Jan. 10, 1901, and Mar. 14, 1907.) 

(c) Immature troughs,^ as when the isobars loop far in advance 
of the primary over a relatively narrow strip of country. In this 
narrow space precipitation is generally occurring at the time of ob- 
servation. Such conditions are a positive indication of the rapid 
development of the primary low in the direction of the loop. These 
phenomena occur most frequently in the West and Southwest, and 
the loops extend into the Mssissippi Valley. Other places of maxi- 
mum occurrence are the north Pacific coast region and Alberta, where 
the direction of the loops is generally southeast. 

Example drawn from northern lows : February 25, 1907. 

Examples drawn from southern lows: February 11, 1905; March 
11, 1906; and May 3, 1907. 

Rapidly 'moving northern Iowa. — ^The isobars of these lows may be 
circular or open to the north; in either case the general trend of the 
surrounding isobars should be east-west, and the iiiaiis should be 
situated as follows: One over the Great Basin and a second over the 
Gulf Stites, or a single, unbroken hioh in the center of the country 
may stretch from the Carolinas to Washington. Here and there 
slight ridges or shoulders of high pressure (the wedge of Aber- 
cromby) extend northward from the primary hioh. These do not 
check the rapid progress of the northwest low. Bapidly moving lows 
are most highly developed in the autumn, when the atmosphere is 
dry and generally cloudless. They catise very little rain, even along 
the Great Lakes, but show a rather marked influence on the tempera- 
ture, owing to the fact that they induce southwest or warm winds 
over the Ohio Valley and the Lake region. 

Examples. — December 3, 1906; January 9, 1907-p'; December 24, 
1907; November 14, 1908-p ; November 17-18, 1908; January 3, 1911; 
November 22, 1912; December 7, 1912; December 23, 1912-p; Jan- 
uary 16, 1918. 

Circular lows advancing from the south. — A region from which 
circular lows make rapid progress northeastward is the South Atlan- 
tic States, especially if the low passes from the continrait to the ocean 
in the vicinity of Cape Hatteras. It will then reach the New Eng- 

■ Tbe term here used Is new to ttie Uteratare of f orecsitlng ! the pheDomcDon devcrlbed 
1b of rather freqaeat occurrence, and It !■ Important to graip the Import of the looping 
of the Isobars a> deHcrlbed. 

• Tbe letter p iadlcatea the p. m. chart; absence of ■□bacrlpt letter* Indicate that an 

a. m. chart Is meant. 
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land coast in from 12 to 20 hours, except in those cases where a Kew 
England high blocks its path. With a low central in Georgia in 
the cold eeason, it will generally reach the \ew England coast within 
24 hours. 

Circular lows also progress rapidly up the MissisEippi Valley and 
thence pass eastward via the Lake region. In deep lows of this sort 
a secondary is apt to develop off the coast of the Middle Atlantic 
States. 

Circular lows between higha. — These move rapidly, especially if 
the western high is stronger than the eastern. In general, a low 
following a rapidly moving high keeps pace with the high. 

Long oval-shaped lows. — As in the case of immature trou^is al- 
ready discussed, the developmrait of lows of the above-named shape 
runs rapidly ahead in the direction of the major axis of the low and 
precipitation occurs some distance ahead of the center of the low. 
A rapid movement may be expected whenever the precipitation oc- 
curs far in front of the low, and, in general, we may lay down the 
proposition that the occurrence of precipitation over a region in 
front of a low appears to he among the causes favorable to its rapid 
movement in that direction. 

Slow moviTig lows. — Perhaps the best evidence of the disintegra- 
tion of a LOW is to be found la the 12-hour pressure fall. If the area 
covered by the latter shrinks in size, and the pressure fall diminishes, 
the LOW is quite apt to lose its distinctive character. 

Lows advancing toward the northeast are sometimes stopped by a 
HIGH over the Great Lakes or New England. Again, the high may 
extend from Kew England westward over the Lake region, with a 
shoulder to the southwest, forming a sort of crescent. 

Lows advancing from the southwest against a high, as described, 
are seemingly prevented from reaching Kew England in the normal 
course of progression. The lows, after reaching the Middle Atlantic 
States, may remain motionless for a day or so, or they may oscillate 
slowly back and forth in an east-west direction, apparently showing 
an indifferent tendency to move in the normal direction. Under such 
conditions continued cloudy, rainy weather must be forecast until 
the disappearance of the northern high is indicated by the advance 
of a katallobar from the west. (See the weather maps of October' 
13-14, 1&14.) 

When the drift of the atmosphere is in a normal state, as indicated 
by the movement of the highs and lows, this blocking effect of hiohb 
is not much in evidence, but there are times when it is nsdess to 
expect a low to advance into a hioh directly in its path, 

In the cold season and also in the transititm months of spring 
and autumn there are occasionally short periods when the west-east 
movement of the atmosphere appears to be temporarily suspended. 
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Daring such periods the movement of lows is subject to mnch un- 
certainty and there are occasions when it is not possible to foresee 
definitely the resumption of the normal drift, except for a very short 
time in advance. 

In differentiating lows which move rapidly and those which move 
slowly it is not implied that a low is possessed of any attribute that 
determines its speed of movement. It is believed rather that the 
speed, as well as the path, of lows is determined by the general cir- 
culation, subject to modifications due to local pressure distribution. 
The local pressure influences operate uniformly throughout the year; 
the general circulation, on the other hand, has a well known seasonal 
variation, being rapid in winter and slow in summer. 

The occasional slackening of speed of the so-called general drift 
which seems to control the movement of highs and lows occurs al- 
most invariably in the transition seasons of spring and autumn, and 
the cause is to be sought in the readjustment of the general winds, 
due to the change from summer to winter conditions, and vice versa. 

The reduced speed in the movement of lows in the warm season is 
clearly apparent from the averages computed by Loomis and others 
in which all lows were grouped together and a mean result com- 
puted. We have sought to determine the visible causes of slow move- 
ment from the forecaster's point of view without being particularly 
concerned in the statistics of actual speed, and have selected frcon 
the published tracks of lows in the Monthly Weather Beview those 
which had a notably slow movement, roughly 200 miles or less in 12 
hours, for the seven years 190^1909. The number and monthly dis- 
tribution of slow moving lows are exhibited in the table below. 

Number of glow-moving lowi, 190S-1909. 
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From this table it is at once seen that the speed of lows varies 
directly with the strength of the general winds. The strong winds 
of winter coincide with a minimum number of slow-moving lows; 
that in the transition months of April and May the nimiber of lows 
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of the slow-moving type is at a maximum, which continues prac- 
tically until the end of October, when the general winds again become 
vigorous. 

OrograpTdc control of lows in the United States. — ^The control 
exerted by the B<x^ Mountain and Plateau region on the eastward 
movement of lows is evidently great ; not only because of the great 
irregularities of the surface, which control in a measure surface t«n- 
peratures, but also, and primarily, it is believed, because of the lade 
of moisture in the atmosphere between the Sierras and tiie eastern 
foothills of the Bocky Mountains. The majority of the slow-moving 
LOWS of winter are confined to the Plateau region, west of the Kocky 
Mountains. It is suggested that the characteristic differences be- 
tween European and American cyclones can be largely traced to 
topographic influences. 

The chief characteristic of lows that occnpy the Plateau region 
west of the Bocky Mountains in the cold season is a lack of concen- 
. tration, so to speak; that is, they are often of very great geographic 
extent, with one or more separate depresdons within a wide spread 
area of low barometer, and the level of the barometer in these 
PIat«au lows is often relativdy high, 29.90 or even 80 inches in winter. 

These individual centers of depression shift about from one place 
to another without any apparent law ; sometimes the center is dis- 
placed to the westward, even to the coast, by an increase of pressure 
over the interior. 

One important excepti(Hi should be mentioned, viz, there is a gronp 
of LOWS, members of which first appear along the coast of southern 
CaUfomia, pass almost directly eastward, crossing the high table- 
lands of New Mexico, and emerge upon the plains of Texas, whence 
they pass rapidly northeastward as rather vigorous storms. This 
group of LOWS has none of the halting movements above described. 
AnoUier group of rapidly moving lows crosses the Kocky Mountains 
* nort^ of Montana, where the divide does not attain to great altitudes. 
Prof. Abbe, in discussing plateau lows, Monthly Weather Beview, 
April, 1894, page 152, says: 

It can scarcely be thoaght that thla rapid soutbward morement r^resenta 
eltlier tlie moTement of a whirling system of winds wJtb low pressoie, or tlie 
movement of the trough of winds with a single wave of low pressure ; it Is more 
reasonable to look npoa It as the movement of a locns or node of Intersection 
and Interference of waves and troughs of pressure that are slowly changlns 
their posltioiia in the atmofvbere at some distance above the earth's sorfaca 

The reslBtances which the atmosphere experiences in its effort to move over 
the earth's surface may be described as follows: (1) By impinging upon the 
irregularities of the continents and the waves of the ocean a certain amount of 
forward motion is annulled and a portion of the atmosphere receives a vertical 
or even a backward motion, so that the advancing air la mixed with other air 
moving more sluggislfly forward or even tiackward ; as a result the advancing 
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air gives up a portion of Its momentam to the slneglsb air and botb combine to 
move wltb an Intermediate velocll?. <2) By the heating of Oke surface of the 
earth and the ocean the stu^sh-movlng lower stratum Is made to rise, the more 
rapidly moving apper stratnm descends to take its place, and the resulting inter- 
mixed atmosphere moves with an intermediate velocity. As a result of these 
Inflnences the movement of Oie middle portion of the atmosphere experiences a 
retardation that depends upon the amount of vertical convection and that Is 
determined by the roughness of the ground and the intensity of insolation ; this 
amount Is, of course, greatest over the contlnenUi and In sunlight but least over 
the ocean and In dariiocss. 

As soon as the isobars of one of the ill-defined plateau IjOWS are 
projected across the mountains upon the plains to the eastward the 
formation thus established soon assiunes the stereotyped circular or 
oval form, with b system of circulating winds appropriate to a 
cyclone. The greatest difference between plateau lows and those 
which traverse the great interior valleys, however, is in the moisture 
supply from the Gulf of Mexico and the south, which is denied the 
former; owing chiefly to this lack of a supply of warm moist air, 
it is believed, plateau lows exhibit prolonged periods of inactivity. 
This subject will again be referred to in a discussion of north Pacific 
fcows. Suffice it to say that the majority of slow moving lows of the 
winter months are confined to the Plateau region west of the Kooky 
Mountains. 

As the season advances lows cross the mountains in northern New 
Mexico and Colorado. Some of them move northeastward to the 
Lake region and join the northern circuit, while a considerable num- 
ber move almost directly eastward, a small percentage passing off 
the Atlantic coast south of latitude 40°. This group includes the 
most of the slow-moving lows of April and May. 

We have examined in detail all of the slow-moving lows in the 
above table from January to May, inclusive, 73 in all. On account 
of the great labor involved and the short time available, examination 
of the remainder had to be deferred, but the results for April and 
May pointed so uniformly to a common cause of the slacking in 
speed east of the Kocky Mountains that we feel reasonably certain 
an examination of the remainder would not materially change the 
conclusaon reached, viz, (1) the majority of plateau lows in the 
transition months of April and May pass eastward from the western 
plateau in the trough form, with shallow barometric mininm in the 
northern and the southern ends of the trough. (2) The northern 
minimum moves eastward over the northern circuit more rapidly 
than the southern. (3) It (the northern minimum) is usually closely 
followed by rising pressure and a high. (4) The arrival of the high 
in west longitude 95" to 100° is generally so timed as to prevent the 
southern minimum, which has by this time emerged on the plains, 
from moving northeastward to the northern cirbuit; it therefore 
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forms a separate disturbance whose normal moTODeDt toward the 
Lake region is seemingly prevented by the hioh, which has moved 
in close to the rear of the northern minimmn above described. The 
southern, but now separate, disturbance, must moveeastward, south of 
the normal track and at a speed which is regulated by the movement 
of the northeastern high, and the latter does not as a rule move 
rapidly in the spring months. Examples: April 11-15, 1903; May 
5-8, 1903; and April 24^27, 1904. 

A second cause of the retardation of lows in the spring months is 
an increase in pressure in the rear of lows that are moving [rom 
Kew England off to sea. It is a common practice among forecasters 
to ascribe the slacking of speed in a row to the presoice of a racH 
in its path. To this the writer would add the comment that rising 




Wia. S3. — Path of Blow-movliv low o( April 4, 189B. 



pressure in the immediate front of a low seems to be more influential 
in retarding it than a high wherein pressure is falling. Pressure 
over New England may be as low as 29.50 inches, but if it Liegins to 
rise and continues rising, even though the final pressure does not 
exceed 30 inches, the effect is as great as if the original pressures 
were considerably above 30 inches. Examples: April 7-9, 1904; 
April 23-28, 1905; October 15-18, 1911; and others. 

Erratics. — ^Under this term we discuss briefly those cases where tlie 
LOW follows an abnormal movement for a short time and thcsn re- 
sumes its normal eastward or northeastward drift. The subject is 
closely allied with that of slow-moving lows, to the discussion of 
which the reader is referred. 
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But two ca«8 Bre considered : First, a low that pursued a course to 
the northwest, viz, from Cairo, 111., to Keokuk, Iowa, on the night of 
February 8, 1894; and, second, an April low tiiat consumed bIz days 
in passing from Soutit Dakota to Maine. The patiis of the April 
LOW and of a high that was the cause of its retardation are shown 
in figure 83. 

The path of the February low is shown in figure S4. We also 
reproduce, as of importance in cimnection with the February low, 
the suziliBry pressure-change charts of 6 a. m. and 8 p. m., February 
8, and 8 B. m., February 9, 1914— figures 86, 86, and S7. 

The LOW in question developed over Texas on the afternoon of 
February 7, 1894. At that time an Alberta low occupied the region 
north of Montana, and pressure was relatively low over the Plains 
States, between the Texas and the Alberta lows. The former movetl 
northeastward to Memphis in 24 hours, central pressure diminiBhing 
from 29.64 to 29.28 inches. The isobars are shown in red lines in 
figures B6, 86, and 37, In the meantime the northern low had moved 
eastward and partly merged with the southern low. 

The 8 a. m. 12-hour pressure-change chart, figure 86, shows a 
region of falling pressure extending approximately from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Manitoba, with the greatest fall over Arkansas. The 
concentratiiHi of the fall in that regitm marks the southern low as 
the dominating one. 

The succeeding weather map (see the isobars on fig. 86) ^ows 
the center of lowest pressure at Memphis, Tenn. The normal course 
from that po8i(i<Hi is northeastward through the Ohio Valley to 
TUevf England. Figure 87 shows, however, that the low advanced 
north-northwest, lowest pressure being at B^kuk, Iowa. Its move- 
ment thereafter was in accordance with the normal expectancy. 

In looking for the cause of the abnormal jog during the night of 
the 8th-9th, we note that on the p. m. map of the 8th the barconetric 
gradient, as roughly determined by the closeness of the isobars, is 
least toward the ncothwest and greatest toward the northeast. An 
anaUobar prominently shown cm figure 86 is passing to the eastward 
north of Lake Superior and the line of zero change in pressure (fig. 
37) has given way only slightly to the northeast, thus indicating 
the temporary domination of rising pressure. These two facts, 
rising pressure in the normal course of the low and a weak baro- 
metric gradient in the rear and to the northwest, seem to indicate 
that during the period from the aftemoim of the 8th until the morn- 
ing of the 9th the low was in a semi-stagnant condition, while slowly 
readjusting itself to the pressure conditions developed during the 
preceding 24 hours. 
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The second case c<Hisidered is that of an April low, April 4-10, 
1865, which was doubtless retarded by a high that passed north- 
eastward from Alabama to New England, central pressure increasing 
from 30.20 to 80.40 inches, as shown <m figure 33. The stagnation 
of this HioH over New England, with its increase in pressure, was 
accompanied by the stagnation of the low over eastern Kansas for 
86 hours. During the last 12 hours of the 86-hour period pressure 
at the center of the low began to rise, which fact indicated a loss 
of intensity by the latter. From the 6th to the 8th the movement of 
the IjOW was erratic, and at one time — the night of the 6th — ^the 
attendant katallobar almost disappeared. The jog in the path of 
the LOW on the night of the 7th, when the center was displaced to the 
northwest, was due to a slight readjustment of the interior pressure, 
which sometimes takes place within lows of great superficial ex- 
tent, whose free movement is temporarily hindered. 

In this case pressure rose slightly in the southern part of the 
center of the low and fell in the northern part, thus displacing the 
crater of low pressure to the northwest, while the general configura- 
tion of the LOW as a whole remained practically unchanged. 

Mr. Edward H. Bowie has brought to our attention several e^%l- 
lent examples of the blocking effect of bighs that build over the 
Canadian Maritime Provinces. We reproduce, as' figure 88, page 
121, the weather map of April 18, 1910, illustrating the pressure dis- 
tribution characteristic of this phen<»nenon; also Mr. Bowie's notes, 
made at that time. 

T&e maps, ^rll IS to 27, IdlO, Ulnstrate the blocking of Btorms by high 
pressure over We Maritime ProTlnces. The buildlns of tbls hiqh seemlDKly 
takea place over tbla region or It vaaj be a southward movement from Labrador. 
At this season the region nnder dtscnsslon Is covered with Ice and snow, while 
the continent to the west la warm, so that the natural conditions are favorable 
to the continued Blow Increase of pressure and at the same time the area of 
rising pressure spreads ivestward and southward over New England. The 
condition results In a stagnation of atmospheric conditions generally east of the 
Rockjr Mountains, and any lows coming from the west and eDCoonterlng It 
are retarded and In marked Instances may remain stationary for several days. 

It Is not safe to aasnme that a storm subject to retardation from this source 
will pass off the coast and the weather dear until the pi«ssure falls decidedly 
In the northeast comer of the map. 

Attention is invited to the weak barometric gradients about the 
center of the ix)w of the above-named date, except in an east-west 
direction. This is a characteristic of " blocked " lows. By the morn- 
ing of the 22d the low in question was c^itral off the New England 
coast and a second low overlaid the middle Mis^ssippi Valley. This 
second low, like the first one, was retarded in its eastward progress 
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by high pressure over the north Atlantic and the Canadian Maritime 
Provinces, and it was not until the 28th that it finally passed off to sea. 

The kite flights at Mount Weather during ttie prevalence of the 
LOWS above mentioned showed that while the low is yet far to the 
westward of that station, a southerly wind sets in, which at the 
beginning and at the greatest altitudes attained — slightly over 4,000 
meters — ^may be west-southwest This wind becomes more southerly 
as the low center approaches the station and eventually shifts to the 
northwest There were southwest winds continuously at Mount 
Weather from April 15 to 21 and again from April 23 to 27, thus 
indicating a constant supply of southerly winds aloft during the life 
of the LOW. 

During the time above mentioned the pressure over the Canadian 
Maritime Provinces alternately rose and fell, apparently witiiout 
reference to the direction of the upper winds at Mount Weatlier. 

This discussion merely emphasizes the control Uiat is exercised on 
the movement of lows by rising pressure, however that is produced. 
Klsewhere we have touched upon the subject of a rise in the central 
portion of a high (p. 130). We confess that our grasp of the Edgnifi- 
cance of the phenomena is not so complete as we would like. In 
the case of the high whose track is shown in Fig. 33, it is to be 
remarked that the increase in the central pressure from 30.18 on the 
afternoon of the 4tb to 30.42 on the afternoon of the 6th, especially 
in a HIGH advancing from the south, is an exceptional occurrence. 

The pressure at the surface must be regarded as the weight of the 
superincumbent air, and this weight will depend upon the density 
of the air as well as upon the hei^t of the air column; changes in 
density can, of course, be brought about by an increase in the hei^t 
of the air colunm, as by the inflow of air over the upper portion of 
the HiOH, or by changes in the air temperature, or humidity, or both. 

We have observed a number of cases wherein an increase in pres- 
sure in the central region of a high occurred contemporaneously 
with the diminution in speed of a western low, but it is not certain 
that the phenomena stand in the relation of cause and effect The 
impression remains that the underlying causes are both seasonal 
and geographic, because (1) the phenomenon of increasing pressure 
in the center of a hioh is mostly observed late in spring, and (2) it 
is rarely observed except over New England, the Canadian Maritime 
Provinces, ■ and a narrow strip westward therefrom to Manitoba. 
Cases may occur, however, in any month from April to October, 
but they are rather infrequent outside of the locations mentioned. 
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Intensity of lows as affected by direHion, of movei/ient. — In this 
discussion an increase in the central pressure of a low has been con- 
sidered as equivalent to a diminution in its intensity, and, conversely, 
a decrease in the central pressure has been considered as equivalent 
to an increase in intensity. As a matter of fact these criteria are 
not complete, but they point in the right direction and therefore 
can be used without serious error. 

Since mean pressure in the Northern Hemisphere diminishes from 
about N. latitude 80° toward the pole, it may be assumed that central 
pressure in a low advancing northeastward toward the northern 
circuit must diminish ; and, conversely, that central pressure in a low 
whose eastward movement is diverted toward the southeast must 
increase. The single exception to the last-named case Is noted when 
a second low is moving northeastward toward the northern circuit. 
In this case a western low approaching the meridian upon which 
the southern low is located tends to dip southeastward and merge 
witli the southern low, with or without an increase in central pressure 
of the northern low. 

There has been an understanding among forecasters that lows 
which move to the left of their normal path increase in intensity. In 
order to put the matter to a short statistical test the two tables below 
have been constructed. In forming the tables the paths of all lows 
in February for the five years 1910-1914, inclusive, have been con- 
sidered. Column 1 of each table ccoitains the names of the special 
groups of LOWS that occurred during February, classed according to 
origin, as is customary. The first table includes all lows whose 
plotted 24-hour movements departed 5 or more degrees to the right 
{south) of their normal paths, the 24-hour movements plotted in 
Monthly Weather Review Supplement No. 1 being considered as the 
normals. The second column contains the number of 24-hour move- 
ments of those LOWS in each group which were attended by a fall in 
pressure, and the third column contains the mean pressure fall for 
the whole number of cases. The fourth column contains the number 
of 24-hour movements of lows which were associated with a rise in 
pressure, and the fifth column contains the mean rise in pressure in 
hundredths of an inch. The sixth column contains the number of 
cases of no change, and, finally, the seventh and eighth columns in- 
clude, respectively, the total number of cases and the total pressure 
change as deduced from the algebraic sum of the positive and nega- 
tive changea 
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Similarly the second table shows the same information for lows 
which departed 5 degrees or more to the left of their normal paths 
derived in precisd; the same manner as above described. 

Analyzing the results shown in the two tables we may say that the 
tendency to a fall in central pressure is most pronounced in lows which 
depart to tiae hft of their normal path, especially in those which 
move from south to north, but it is to be noted that 27 per cent of 
all cases of movement to the left show an increase of pressure instead 
of a decrease. The results are therefore more or less inconclusiTe, 
since any precept to be useful should hold in at least 75 per cent of 
the cases. 

The first table shows that 45 24-hour movements to the right 
were attended by a fait in pressure, and that 62 cases moving simi- 
larly were attended by a rise in pressure; whence it appears that 
almfst as many lows that move to the right of their normal path 
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ate attended by a fiJl in pressure as in the case of those which 
move to the left. The tables show also that the algebraic sum of 
the pressure changes which attend Alberta lows in their march 
eastward is negative, while on the other hand that of north Pacific 
LOWS is positive, regardless of whether the divergence is to the left 
or to the right. Finally, the evidence of the tables is such as to lead 
to the ccmclusion that whether a tow swerves to the right or to the 
- left of its normal path is of limited application .as a means of deter- 
mining whether or not it will increase or diminish in intensity. 

PKECIPrrAnON in CONNECnON WITH LOWS. 

Precipitation occurs in connection with the great majority of low- 
pressure systems. ' The notable excepticois are few and as follows: 

(1) Shallow LOWS, moving along the northern circuit in autumn 
yield little or no precipitation until they reach tiie Lake region and 
occasionally not then. The absence of precipitation seems to be due 
to (a) the general condition of the atmosphere at that season of the 
year with respect to moisture, (&) the level of the pressure in the 
depreasicm, and (o) the rapidity of movement of the latter. Both 
rapid movement and relatively high pressure are inimical to precipi- 
tation. 

(2) A small number of lows that move southeastward to 'the 
vicinity of Oklahoma yield no precipitation and some of them even- 
tually become extinct The pressure distribulitm at the time must be 
the criterion as to the future of such lows. 

(3) A small group of lows with very low central pressure occasion- 
ally appear in the spring and early sommer months over the northern 
Kocky Mountain region, with a tuidency to a northward movonent. 
These lows rarely give more than widely scattered light rains. In 
summer they are apt to produce excessively hot weather in the inte- 
rior valleys as they drift eastward. (See weather maps of July 2-11, 
1897.) 

In case two, above described — dry lows in Oklahcma — the situa- 
tion is immediately reversed, if a high be placed to the northeast, 
say, over the lower Missouri Valley, for the reason that such a 
configuration will induce relatively cool northeast winds over Okla- 
homa and adjacent regions where previously relatively warm 
southerly winds had prevailed. 

It is reasonable to assume that the warmer southerly winds are 
underrun by the northeasterly winds, and that tiie forced ascent 
thus caused results in precipitation. The general principle in- 
volved may be expressed as follows : Wkem, the high u north or north- 
east of the low, the tendenet/ to unsettled weather and precipitation 
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t» ih6 regione between them is at a •masAnvamb. There are Beveral 
corollaries to the above that will appear elsewhere in this woib: 

Precipitaiion from the difa-eni forms of itobarg.^ — ^Wheth^ one 
fonn of isobars is more productive of precipitation than another is 
s difficult question to answer. We are Inclined to the belief that 
whether or not precipitation will occur depends largely upon the 
source of the air that supplies the liDW. East to southeast winds are 
preeminently the rain winds of the United States. On the Pacific 
coast the southeast winds are land winds and are probably colder in 
winter than the westerly winds which flow inland from the Pacific 
Owing to the topographic conditions in the Coast States, the south- 
east winds — the most common rain winds — and the west winds are 
both mechanically forced to rise, and the rwifall of that country 
may well be classed as orographic, as has been done by Curtis. In 
the central and southern Koclcy Mountain and Plateau regions the 
northeast wind is by long odds the rain wind, while the summer 
rainfall is largely due to local convection. The type of rain map 
for the Kocky Mountain and Plateau region is low pressure over 
the southwest, specifically, anywhere over northern Arizona, Nevada, 
Utah, western Colorado, or northern New Mexico, with a strong 
high to the northeast The now may pass inland from any oan of 
the northern groups. 

In the Mississippi YaUey and thmoe eastward precipitaticMi oc- 
curs easily with almost any form of isobar, provided the wind is in 
the southeast to south. A V-shaped low, with the apex of the V 
extending into the lower Missis^ppi Yalley, is a rather common and 
very rainy type. Likewise, a long oval, stretching northeast-south- 
west, or simply a barometric trough extending in the same direction, 
causes heavy precipitation. Farther north, as in New England, pre- 
cipitation also occurs with a northeast wind on the southern margin 
of an exteuEdve high with relatively low temperatures. 

The reservation should always be made that at times, as in cases 
of prolonged drought, all indications of rain drawn from the synoptic 
charts fail, and in this we recognize the popular saying, doubtless 
coined long before the day of synoptic charts, "All signs fail in 
dry weather." 

Precipitation as conditumed upon the level of the barometer. — 
There is no hard and fast relation between the height of the barometer 
and the occurrence of precipitation. Precipitation in the form of 
sleet or light snow may begin with pressure as high as 30.5 inches. 
The amount, however, is generally small. A considerable quantity 
of rain is not likely to faU witii the barometer above 30.2 inches, 
although a widespread precipitation area, mostly in the form of 
i^now, may be caused by a barcnnetric minimum of 30.2 inches. (See 
map of Feb. 10, 1914.) Snow seems to occur with higher pressure 

iSm aim Fcof. Coi'i remtrki, pp. 300-301. 
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tliaii rain, and it often begins with pressure between S02 and 30.9 
inches. Prof. Cox has fixed a lower limit of the barometer lerel 
in those d^turbancee which cause precipitaticm.in the upper Missis- 
sippi Yalle; (see p. SOI). A similar rule can be given for V>shaped 
d^ieeedons tbat pass over the region about the District of Columbia, 
-viz, that lain Ib most iikslj when the barometer dnks below SO inchea 

oONVBcrm RAiNa. 

The term ''conTective" as applied to rains was used by Curtis 
to designate rains due to a circulation that is primarily vertical. 
The term as here used is applied to rains in florida, along the Gulf 
coast, and in other regions where the local conditions of temperature, 
* wind, and moisture satisfy the requirements of local convective 
action and, further, because the cyclonic origin of the rains in those 
regions ia not apparent. The student will save valuable time by con- 
sidering convective rains as being in a different category from cy- 
clonic rains. 

There are two ^stricts in which convective rains occur during the 
warm season. The first of the districts is along the Gulf coast, in- 
cluding the Florida peninsula, and extending back into the interior 
probably not more than 50 miles, the exact border not being as yet 
determined. Its east-west length is approximately 700 miles, or 
from the Atlantic in the neighborhood of Jacksonville, Fla., to about 
Houston, Tex. The pressure conditions associated wit^ these rains 
are about as follows: 

A HIGH, with pressure S0.16 to 80.20 inches, overlies the southern 
portion of the middle Atlantic, with an extension over the Florida 
peninsula, in which pressure is 30.08 to 30.10 inches. Pressure 
diminishes in a westerly direction to a region of indifferent gra- 
dients over soutHeastem Louisiana. The gradients are for gentle 
southeast winds along the coast and over the narrow fringe of the 
interior. 

Another and somewhat similar pressure configuration prevails at 
times in the summer, differing from the one just described in that a 
wide and shallow trough of low pressure extends from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence southwestward via the Ohio Valley to the lower Mis* 
ussippi' Talley. This configuration is associated with local thunder- 
showers throughout the trough and in the interior of the east Gulf 
States, whereas the convective rains are confined to a coastal strip 
and Florida. There is little movement in these troughs, conse- 
quently a series of several days of unsettled, showeiy weather may 
be expected before the weather clears. 

The hourly frequency of convective rains in southeastern Loui- 
siana is well shown by Coberly in •* The Hourly Frequency of Pre- 
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cipitotion at Kew Orleans, La.," MoutMy Weather Beview, toIohm 
42, page 637. From Mr. Coberly's table we compute the percentage 
of day rains as compared with night rains at Xew Orleans, La., as 
follows : 
Day r&Ins: Ferenit. 

June 77 

July 78 



Mr. W. P. Stewart, local forecaster at Galveston, Tex., points out 
in the Monthly Weatiier Beview, volume 41, page 1225, some peculi- 
arities of midsummer showers at Galveetcm. He says: 

The convectional sliowera which occur with considerable reKnUrll? dnrlng 
ttie summer months over the mainland near the east Texas coast fall onl; 
occasionally on Galveston Island. The reason for (his Is that the southerly 
. winds nsoaUy prevailing when these showers occur have practically the same 
tempmvture as the waters of the Qulf of Mexico from which they have Just 
come. They are, therefore, comparatively cool, and have little tendency to rise. 
After Uiey have passed Inland a few miles, however, they become sufficiently 
warm to Induce the convectloual ascent that results In local showers. These 
showers occur, therefore, usually a tew miles inland and not on the Immediate 
coast 

The writer is of the opinion that the pressure distribution in t^e 
case of the Texas convectional rains is sli^tly different from that 
whidi causes rains along the middle Gulf coast and in Florida in 
that the level of the barometer in the hiqh is a little greater, probably 
as much as a tenth of an inch, and the center of the high is more to 
the westward, nearer the MissiBBippi Valley, than in the case of the 
middle Gulf coast rains. 

Mr. Howard H. Martin, assistant observer, stationed in Texas, has 
pointed out in an unpublished manuscript that a rain forecast for 
nortiieast Texas can be made when high temperatures in connection 
with a weak barometric depression prevail over that region and there 
is probability of opposing winds due to high pressure to the north- 
ward. 

In the application of this method difficulty is frequently expe- 
rienced in detecting the barometric minimum and determining the 
strength of the northern high. tJoleas opposing winds result the 
forecast will be a failure, 

The second region of convective rains is in the southwestern moun- 
tain regions, prindpally; in Kew Mexico, southern Colorado, and 
, Arizona. The type is wall marked in summer but is more highly 
developed in some seasons than in others. 

While we have spoken of these rains as convectional showers, we 
are not unmindful of the fact that convective action seems to be 
facilitated or more pronounced, so to speak, in a region of weak 
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preesure gradients, particularly in the trough between two distant 
highs. Forecasting rains in the mountain and plateau regions in 
Bununer is a whollj difierent problem irom that of forecasting cy- 
clonic rains in the Mississippi Valley and thence eastward. The 
relation of pressure distribution to rainfall in the Southwest in sum- 
mar is somewhat obscure; it appears, however, that rainy periods 
lasting two, three, or four days are inaugurated by hibhs that pan 
from the Pacific eastward across the northern portion of the Great 
Basin to Wyoming, western South Dakota, and Nebraska; whence 
one portion may continue eastward, while the western end appar- 
ently stagnates over the Plains States, northeast of New Mexico 
and Colorado. The weather maps of July 17-19, 1914, are tjrpical 
of rain-producing hiobs in the middle and southern Hocky Mountain 
region. Pressure is low throughout the summer in southwestern 
Arizona. The movement of a hjoh eastward as above stated places 
this aemipermanent Arizona low and the eastward moving hioh in 
the proper relative positions, as indicated in our general statement, 
to produce precipitation. 

As happens along the Gulf coast, and as required by the theory 
on which coDvectional asc^it is based, the summer rains of the South- 
west are a phenomenon of the daytime, although there is a consider- 
able number of cases wherdn it is safe to assume that the action 
inaugurated by the ascent of warm air in the afternoon has con- 
tinned well into the night. 

A compilation of the times of beginnings and endings of pre- 
cipitation at Santa Fe, K. Mez., altitude 7,018 feet, and at Wagon 
Wheel Gap, Colo., altitude 9,235 feet, during Jtily and August of 
the rainy season of 1914 shows the following: 
SaDta Fe, N. Uex., number of raloa tK«lniilng between — 

HIdnlglit and 7 a. m 

8 a. m. and 6 p. i 



S p. m. and midnight— 



Wagon Wheel Gap., Colo., number of days with rain between — 
Midnl^t and 7 a. m 

7 a. m. and 6 p. m_. 



e p. m. and midnlght-- 



COHSmERATIOII OF LOWS BT 0BOUP8. 



In the remainder of this chapter it is proposed to discuss bri^y 
the distinguishing characteristics of the various groups of lows 
that appear on the daily weatJier mai>s, classed, as has been cus- 
tomary hitherto, according to the place of their apparent origin. 
Accordingly we distinguish first the lows which pass over the con- 
tinent from the Pacific; a further distinction in this group is made 
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between lows which pass inland abore latitude 40° X. and those 
which pass inland soutH of that parallel. These two groups are 
known as the north Pacific and south Pacific, respectively. Next 
in order is an important group known as Alberta lows, since they 
first appear in the Frorince of that name; and, finally, the north- 
em Rocky Mountain and Colorado or middle Boc^ Mountain group. 
Figures 31 and 82 (ch. V) show the average path of the different 
groups of LOWS for January and July, respectively. Figure SI is re- 
produced from Supplement Ko. I, Monthly Weather Review, 1911, 
and figure 32 was prepared in the foreca^ divi^on of tiie central 



It is probable that a large proportion of the western lows thus 
grouped originate over the Pacific. Since cable conmiunication has 
been established between Alaska and the United States, and daily 
weather reports have been received from that region, it is perceived 
that the semipermanent oceanic low, sometimes referred to as the 
Aleutian low, oscillates back and forth from west of the Aleutian 
Islands to the Gulf of Alaska, sometimes with a southward exten- 
sion that reaches to the mouth of the Columbia River, on the North 
American Continent We now perceive that the oscillations from 
ocean to land, and vice versa, of lows which approach the Pacific 
coast (see Monthly Weather Review 23, p. 3) are taerdy surges 
of the North Pacific low as it alternately advances and retreats. 
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The short periods of rising pressure along the Washington and 
Or^on coasts which elsewhere on tiie continent would be accepted 
as tokens of fair weather must be considered merely as minor in- 
(adents in the life iaeixary of the North Pacific low. The key to 
clearing weather on the Pacific coast, however, is to be found in a 
uniform and considerable rise in pressure, as much, as 0^ inch, or 
more in 12 hours along the CaliforoiB coast In order to prevent 
any misunderstanding as to what is meant by " short i>eriods of ris- 
ing pressure " we present in the diagram above a copy of the baro- 
gram made at Koeeburg, Oreg^ for the period noon, January 23, to 
midnic^t, January 25, 1914. This barogram, figure 89, covers the 
period when a low was approaching the coast. Xote, first, a steady 
faU in the pressure from about noon of the 2Sd to about 7 a. m. of 
the 24th. The amount of the fall was about 0.68 inch. The ba- 
rometer then beffan to rise and ro»e about 0^7 inch Sy 6 p.m. of the 
S4th/ it then began to fall and continued falling nntil some time in 
the evening of the 25th. In other words, the steady Aill in the 
barometer with the approach of the low was suspended for a period 
of nearly 12 hours and was then resumed. This reversal, which is 
not unconunon on the Pacific coast, adds greatly to the perplexity 
of the forecaster. 

According to the cocnt of Bowie and Weightman (loc cit), north 
Pacific LOWS form 15 per cent of the grand total of all lows. They 
cross the continent at a rathra- rapid rate, but a ccxisiderable percent- 
age of them becranes extinct before readiing tlie seventieth meridian 
of west Itmgitude. For tiie 10 years ending with 1909, less tiian 60 
per cent of North Pacific storms passed entirely across the continent. 

The seasonal variation in both Pacific groups of LOira is wdl 
marked. The maximum frequency is in tiie winter, while the number 
of LOWS drops to a very decided mioimuni in July and August In 
this respect they differ from Alberta lows, the lattw group being at 
a maximum in summer. 

It seems evident thai the frequency, eepeciaUy of north Pacific 
LOWS, is conditioned upon the depth and geographic position of the 
north Pacific oceanic low. If the latter is fully developed, and occu- 
pies a position over the Gulf of Alaska or altmg the coast of Briti^ 
Columbia, as in January, 1914, then wiU north Pacific lows be at a 
maximum. The summer minimum in Pacific lows is explained on 
the ground that at that seasrai the temperature contrast between the 
continent and the ocean is the reverse of that which obtains in winter, 
and the development of lows takes place over the continent rather 
than over the ocean. The lai^ number of Alberta lows in summer 
is probably dne to this fact 
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North Padflc Lowa may move almost due east along the nortiiem 
circuit, or they may move southeasterly as far as Texas and thence 
northeasterly to the northern circuit. (See figs. 81 and 82, ch. V.) 

The southeasterly movement is confined to the cold months of the 
year and is probably due to the winter circulation. 

During the transition months of April and May, north Pacific 
LOWS, if they survive crossing the Bocky Ifonntains, come within the 
influence of the summer circulation of the interior and generally 
move toward the Great Lakes. The inability of these lows to cross 
the Uississippi Valley in the mmth of May is clearly ehown in figure 
40, which indicates that but 1 of the 10 north Pacific lows that 
appeared in the 5 years raiding with 1909 survived and reached the 




Fio. 4(h— PaOw ot Honh PmeUl« 



Uar, 1M5-1MS. 



Atlantic coast, and but 2 got as far east as the Lake region. A much 
greater percentage of south Pacific lows survives in the spring 
months and passes east of the Miss i ssippi than is the case with norUi 
Pacific LOWS, 

When the north Pacific oceanic low is the predominating control of 
the weather we have probably as near an approach to type control 
for the northern United States as ever happens. However, by reason 
of the great spreading of north Pacific lows after they enter the 
continent, it would still be difficult to foresee the precise path each 
LOW would take in order to clearly specify the weather that should 
prevail in each districL Figure 41 is presented to show the di- 
versity of movement of north Pacific lows for January for a period 
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of 10 years. The tracks printed in black are for the 5 years, 1900- 
1901; those printed in red are for the succeeding 6 years, 1905-1909. 

South Padfic lows do not scatter so much as North Pacific lows, 
but pursue a more uniform eastward course; a greater percentage 
of them surrivies until the Atlantic is reached. The months in 
which they seem to possess the greatest endurance are December 
and February. 

Forecatting from north Pm^^ coaet lows. — A simple and very 
general rule for forecasting the weather in the Padfic Ccnet States 
is *' southerly winds bring rain ; northerly, fair weather." Whem the 
oceanic u>w of the north Pacific projects over the North American 
Continent that fact is generally indicated by otmtinued low pres- 
sure off the mouth of the Straits of Fuca. When such conditioiis 
prevail the winds will be southerly and the forecast should be for 
rain. The real test of the forecaster's skill for Pacific Coast States 
is shown by his success in forecasts of fair weather. A novice <m 
the Pacific coast would doubtless begin to predict fair weather as 
soon as the barometer began to rise. As we have already pointed 
out, 8 rise in pressure may be merely a brief interruption in the curve 
of falling pressure. Hence, the necessity of a correct interpretati<Hi 
of the changes in pressure along the coast. The first set of changes 
from stationary to falling pressure is apt to be merely preliminary, 
and the forecaster should get special barometric reports, if the case 
is urgent, fu- wait until the next set of reports is made, wh^i cir- 
cumstances warrant. He will then be able to form an idea whether 
the changes are progressing uniformly and in the original directitn. 

To determine when an independ^ low will become separated 
from the ocean low and pass over the oraitinent requires the ezerdse 
of the best judgment of the forecaster. Falling pressure within the 
last 12 hours, provided tiie amount of the fall is at least 0.26 to 0.80 
inch, is conadered the best indicatim of inland movement that is 
available. If the visible low is centered along the coast south of 
the Columbia Biver it is best to allow 24 hours for a probable north- 
ward movement to the Straits of Fuca, entrance to the continent 
generally being made at that point. The probable course of a 
north Pacific low across the United States in January is almost due 
eastward along the northern boundary and the Lake region, to the 
St Lawrence Valley. (See fig. 81.) In some cases lows of this 
group will move southeastward across the Bocky Mountains in 
Wyoming and Colorado to the southern Plains States, and thence 
northeastward to New England; such a course is often indicated 
by a looping of the isobars southeastward over the "Rocky Moun- 
tains; also in the position of the hiqhs over the Qreat Basin 
or the Canadian- Northwest; remunbering tliat there is a temdent^ 
for LOWS to fdlow the periphery of an adjcdning high and to pass 
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betwecm hiqss vhen the latter are separated by a alight banmifltrio 
trough. 

By reasoD of topographic conditions, the movement of north 
Pacific LOWS across the PUtean and Bock; Mountain region is often 
masked and difficult to follow ; in some cases it is almost impossible 
to locate the true center of the disturbance on the ^noptic charts. 
The precipitation is for the most part confined to the hi^^ier alti- 
tudes; in the lowlands it is li^t and infrequenL But tliere is one 
type of north Pacific iaw that is clear cut and immediatriy recog- 
nized, viz, that characterized by a strong hiqh central over Montana 
or tiie regi<m to the northward of that State, around whose periphery 
on the south and west sides is found a aeriee of liows beginning with 
one on tiie Washington coast and ending with one in southwest 
Colorado, or even <hi th» Plains to the eastward of the mountains. 
A second characteristic of this pressure distributi<xi is the per^st- 
«nce of the trough form of low pressure that stretdies from tbo 
Washingtfm coast southeastward to southem Idaho or even farther. 
The northeariem rioh is always separated from the low pressure 
by very strong temperature and pressure gradients. The latter 
are really due to the fact that a cold wave prevails (m the eastern 
slope of the mountains, but does not extend to the smnmita. West 
of the mountains temperatures are relatively high due to an inflow 
of air from the Pacific. The behavior of the nortiieastem high 
depends lai^y upc»i the pressure distribution at the moment; it 
may move «iBtward along the northern cinmit or an offshoot may 
develop, which later passes southeastward to the Misraasippi Valley 
and thence northeastward; or the cnig^nal high may settle south- 
ward over the Great Basin and cause cold waves in Washington and 
Oregon and killing frosts in California. ' (See maps of Jan. 26-27, 
1902.) 

The detachment of a high toward the east is generally followed 
by ft LOW which forms in the trough between the original high and 
the (me that separates from it and moves eastward. 

This type is best developed in February, hut cases may occur in 
any month from November to March. (See the periods beginning 
Feb. 1, 1899, Jan. 24, 1902, Feb. 5 and 18, 1904, Feb. 1, 1905, Jan. 29, 
1907, Jan. 7, 1909, and others.) 

Alherta lows. — ^The Alberta group of lows furnishes slightly more 
than 30 per cent of the total number that appears in the duly 
weather maps. In the cold season, lows that raiter the continent 
north of British Columbia doubtless first appear on the daily weather 
maps as of origin in the Province of Alberta. In the warm season it 
is believed that the origin of these lows is over the continent rather 
than the ocean, and that lows may originate anywhere in the interior 
valleys from the Qulf of California northward to the Arctic Circle. 
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Alborta lows are more stable than Faofic lows; that is to say, a 
greater percentage of them reaches the Atlantic The following 
cranment on nortii Pacific and Alberta lows with reference to tiieir 
Btability is made in Weather Bureau Bulletin A, a Summary of In- 
ternational ObservatitHia, Washington, 1898 : 

Tlie BtoToa which appear od the Padflc coast north of Washington poBSees 
greater vitality than any other class ot storm passing over the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. Stonos of tropical origin are generally short-lived, and those lecorving 
eastward generally dissipate after reaching the middle latitodes. 

While a considerable number of them move to the southeastward 
in the cold months as well as along the northern circuit, the south- 
eastward movement is not so pronounced as in the n<Hrth Pacifio 
group. Compare figure 41 with figure 42, which show, respectively, 
the tracks of north Pacific and Alberta lows for January for the 
10-year period 1900-1909. There is no very strikiDg differedace be- 
tween the paths of the two groups of lows. 

Forecasting ram aaid temperaiwe changes attending Alberta 
low$. — ^Alberta lows are mostly open to the north and the depression 
of the barometer in many of them is not great. There is aIwa3'B a 
probability, amounting in the autumn months almost to a certainty, 
that an Alberta low, moving along the norttiem circuit with lowest 
pressure above 29.90, will not cause any precipitation of consequence. 
There is a rou^ sort of relation between the level of the barometer 
in the center of the low and the probability of precipitation, the 
probability increasing directly as the level of the barometer Ednks. 
(See Prof . Cox's rule, p. SOI. ) There is, however, as we have said else- 
where, no hard and fast rule by which one can tell whether or not a 
LOW passing eastward along the nortiiem circuit will give precipita- 
tion, nor, if so, bow far south of the track of its center precipitation 
will extend. In the spring, as pointed out by Prof. Cox, it is not 
advisable to forecast a rapid movement of Alberta lows across the 
Lake region, when ihe latter is occupied by a slow-moving hioh. 

Occasionally Alberta or other lows moving eastward in the nortii- 
em circuit, when reaching west longitude about 96°, b^d to the 
southeastward and pass off to sea below latitude 40°, This southward 
tendency appears to be controlled by the pressure over the Atlantic 
between Halifax and Bermuda. In any event, if pressure is 29.90 
inches or lower at Bermuda, other things being equal, a northern 
LOW is apt to taka a southeastern course from the Lake region toward 
Chesapeake Bay. (See weather maps of Mar. 3, 1905 (a), Feb. 22, 
1908 (a), and Feb. IS, 1914 (a).) 

!forthem Rocky Mountctm Iowa. — ^The lows of this group are 
closely related to north Pacific and Alberta lows; the main point of 
difference betweui them is that they apparently originate farther 
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eastward than do north Pacific u>ws. The period of mioiinnm fre- 
queucy in nortiiem Bocky Mountain uiwa is in the cold months of 
December, January, February, and March. According to Bowie and 
Weightman, tho maximum occurs in August, with a secondary 
maximum in May. 

Colorado or middle Rocky JfoonAzm lows. — ^The maxinniTn number 
of Colorado or middle Bocky Mountain region lows occurs in March 
and April, with a secondary mazimom in October and November. 
While many of them doubtless have tiieir origin in troughs of low 
pressure tiuit have advanced from the Pacific, and while they bear 
a rather close relation to Pacific and Alberta lows, still they differ 
in this important particnlar, viz, that they occur with fairly uniform 
frequ^cy in all months of the year, whereas Pacific lows have a 
decided Tnin^m'Tn in tiie summer months. 

Shallow LOWS that rarely attain any importance are occasionally 
first noted over the Plateau and Bocky Mountain region, particularly 
over eastern Colorado. These lows are stHnetimes referred to as 
" heat " LOWS in the belief that they owe their origin to a mass of air 
that has become unduly heated frton one cause or another. 

The fact that Colorado lows show their Tnaximum at the transi- 
tion periods of the year and also a decided turn to the northeast in 
April and May suggests that their development in the warm seascm 
is in some way connected with tiie general circulation of the at- 
mosphere. 

The forecasting of precipitation and temperature changes from 
Colcvado LOWS presents no features differing essentially from those 
of other lows under the same conditions. 

The centred group. — The central group is composed almost wholly 
of secondary lows that develop in the trough of a primary low 
from the west or northwest, which for one reason or another dis- 
integrates as it approaches the central region of the United States. 

These lows form about 10 per cent of the total number, and tlie 
time of their greatest frequency is in the late spring and late fall 
montiis, resembling in this respect Colorado lowS. They present no 
especial characteristics which call for comment. 

aOCTHERN LOWS. 
TEZU, EUT OULT, SOUTH ATLAimO LOWS. 

In the previous part of this chapter we have considered groups 
of western lows, viz, those which ori^nate in the west and move 
toward the east. In the present group we wiU consider those lows, 
whatever their place of origin, that move northeastward from Texas 
and the Gulf States or advance northward from the region about 
Florida to the Kew England coast. As before stated, a certain num- 
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ber of the lows belonging to the Pacific and Bocky Moantain groups 
pass Boutheastward to Kansas, Oklahoma, and the Tezas Panhandle 
cotintry and even Arkansas, before recurving to the northeast. When 
these LOWS are not attended by a hioh in their immediate rear, and 
ihe pressure gradients are generally weak in all directions, they pre- 
sent one of the most difficult types with which the forecaster has to 
do; difficult in the sense that when a low ia about to recurve the in- 
dications as to the direction of its movements are very indefinite, 
and also because of the &ct that once the low' begins to move on its 
new path the attendant rain area spreads to the northeast with very 
great rapidity. This is also true of practically all lows that origi- 
nate in the Gulf States, provided the pressure distribution over the 
northeastern part of the country is favorable. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, if the forecaster aims to have his forecasts reach the pub- 
lic before the rai^, to anticipate very closely the action of the south- 
west LOW within the coming 24 hours. ISot all lows that reach the 
region in question cause precipitation ; hence, the presraice of a low 
is not of itself an indication of the beginning of precipitation. If 
precipitation has already begun, and there is a 12-bour pressure 
fall of 0.10 inch or more in tiio region about the center of the low, 
the forecast is much simplified, but in the absence of these guides 
the forecaster must rely upon bis knowledge of the conditions under 
which LOWS develop in the southwest, and such knowledge can be 
obtained only by dose personal study of the weather maps. There 
are a number of combinations of the high and the low involved ; we 
can do no more than point out some of the most important and let 
the reader draw his own conclusions. Practically all of the illustra- 
tions used are confined to the month of November, but the principles 
which obtain in that month hold for the remainder of the cold 
months. 

(1) Figure 43, Weather map, November 12, 1909: A angle low 
with weak gradients central at El Paso. Two eqohs; one directly 
north, crest over Montana; the second over the Middle Atlantic 
States; saddle fpnnataon between the two highs. This pressure dis- 
tribution gives rain northeastward from west Tezas to the upper 
Lakes, particularly on the southeast front of the Montana hioh.^ 

(2) Figure 44, Weather map, November 15, 1909 : Single low cen- 
tral over northwestern New Mexico and southwestern Colorado. 
Highs, two ; one northeast over Dakotas, and the other over the Caro- 
linas and Virginia. Much the same as No. 1. (General rains. 

(8) Figure 45, Weather map of November 19, 1907 : One low with 
two craters: (1) Mouth of Bio Grande and (2) northern New Mex- 

>In til* bIx Dcar«*. Ka>. 4a-iS, the btcu of 2* and 8« hoar nintiU tollowlDg tbe 
ditei of Uie mspi are ibows ; tlie area* of Uie S4-boiii rainfall belog In bins and of tlitt 
Se-bonr rainfall, comeiraiidliis to the lecoDd toiecaat period, to led. 
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ico. A smgle high over the upper Liake r^on, moving eabtward. 
Apparratly that movement operates to open a path for the lcpw to the 
northeast, as shown. Abundant precipitation follows, 

(4) Figure 46, Weather map of November 15, 1910: Two lows, 
one mouth of Bio Grande, tiie other over southern Utah. A well- 
defined HioH, axis north-south, Manitf^a to northwest MisGouri. 
The HIGH moved very slowly, as may be seen fnnn ih.6 figure. On 
tiie 18th a second high moved in from the Canadian Northwest. 
(See the path of high Ko. 2.) The apparent influence of the two 
HIGHS is to retard and prevent fma developing both the Kio Grande 
and tike Utah ijows. Kote that the interval between the disappear- 
ance of HIGH No. 1 and the appearance of high No. 2 was <me of 
accelerated movement of both lows. 

(5) Figure 47, Weather map, Novwnber 7, 1911: Sin^e low, 
mouth of Eio Grande. Single high alcng eastern slope Nebraska to 
the Texas Panhandle. The etioh is a well-defined one and is moving 
northeastward; apparraitly it operates to keep the low well to tiie 
south and the latter is forced to take the outside course, viz, east- 
northeast to the Carolinas. 

(«) Figure 48, Weather map, November 17, 1907: Low (« Texas 
coast Single high to the northeast central over West Virginia, with 
approximately circular isobars. This we consider the ideal combina- 
tion for a rapid advance of the rain area to the northeast Bain first 
period as for as southern Pennsylvania and to New' England second 
period.* 

In the above group of combinations we began with lows central 
west of the 105th meridian and the biohs to the northeast and east. 
When highs are thus disposed there is certain to be a break in the 
continuity of tiie pressure distribution between than, and this forma- 
tion seems to favor the easy passage of a low and consequently the 
early development of rain areas. With a single unbroken hioh to the 
Dortiteast, as in No. S, and especially wh^ the high is marked to 
continue its eastward movement, the forecast is plain. Combinations 
4 and 5 illustrate the modifying effect of a well-defined hiqh that is 
marked to occupy some portion of the normal path of the low, and 
thus block the latter and shunt it off to the southeast And finally 
in No. 6 we ^ve the ideal combination for general rains advancing 
rapidly over Tennessee and the Ohio Valley in cold weatiier. 

Let us next consider the type of southwest low characterized by 
one LOW over the Texas panhandle and a second c^ter of the same 
original low oentral over Minnesota. The divitdon of the low into 
two centers is the result of the southeastward advance of an anallobar. 
See weather map of November 27, 1807. The high in such cases gen- 
erally covers the Middle and South Atlantic States; its longer axis 
may be north-south or east-west. It has been the experience of the 
> Tbe tanni " 0nt " and " MMnd " parlodi ue explalited od p. 2T8. 
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writer that with a north-south axis, particularly if the latter has not 
passed to the eastward of Hlb Appalachians, the area of precipitation 
adrances slower than is the case with the longer axis of the high 
extending in an east-west direction. The wind circulation of the 
latter would seem to be more favorable to precipitation than in the 
case first named. Examples: November 9, 1907 a; November 22, 
1908 a ; November 22, 1911 a ; and November 5, 1912 a. 

Generally the two ix>ws pursue independent courses and pre<^ita- 
tion must be forecast accwdingly. Sometimes a ridge of relatively 
high pressure separates ^em. In this separating ridge no precipita- 
titm occurs, but it is quite impossible to foresee the exact limits of 
the ridge. 

Eaat 6hdf Iowa. — ^The east Oulf lows form a group that appar- 
ently originates farther to the eastward and in sli^tly lower lati- 
tudes than the Texas lows, although it seems quite probable that 
they form in connection with troughs of low pressure that move 
from west to east across the country. We have before mentioned the 
fact that occasionally the northern low, in an irregularly shaped 
trough, will die away, and simultaneously there will be developed a 
very intense low over the Gulf of Mexico or along the Gulf coast 
These secondary developments are not always apparent on the a. m. 
maps; hence the necessity of obtaining special reports in the after- 
noon from the South. The best clew to a southern development is the 
decrease in intensity of the northern low, as shown by wind veloci- 
ties, when they become less than are indicated by the barometric gra- 
dients, and a reduction in the speed of the eastward movement The 
severe Lake storm of November, 1913, was an example of this sort, 
and a somewhat similar storm occurred on February 28, 1914. In 
connection with the storm of February 28-March 1, 1914, charts 
showing the hourly pressure fall at Weather Bureau stations east of 
the Mis^ssippi were prepared from the barograph records. These 
ahow a very pronounced increase in the rate of fall of the barometer 
over the South, and a corresponding decrease over the North. (See 
figs. 134-146 and the discussion thereon in Ch. VIIL) The initial 
pressures over the Korth were relatively low, however, so that even 
with a diminished rate of fall as Uie southern katallobar advanced 
northward, pressures in the North of an extraordinary low level 
resulted, and accordingly a storm of great violence ensued. 

South AiUmtic Iowa. — The south Atlantic liows form but a small 
percentage of the total number; yet, owing to the fact that they 
threaten the whole eastern seaboard, it becomes most important that 
the first symptoms of their development be detected. These are not 
early apparent; rarely are they visible on the a. m. maps, but, like 
the southern development in the sontliem and of a barometric trough 
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mentioned in the preceding paragraph, they are most likely to occur 
during the afternoon, and wiU thus first appear on the ni^t nu,p. 

Under the, topic **Hi^ Winds," Chapter VIII, Mr. Edward H. 
Bowie describes a pressure distributirai tiiat foreshadows the develop- 
ment of ft south Atlantic low, and illustrates it by maps. (See fig& 
129 and 180, Ch. Vni.) 

Other LOWS of the south Atlantic group develop in the trough of 
low pressure which extends southward from the primary low tiutt is 
passing over the northern circuit. Still others move eastward across 
the Gulf States and emerge along the coast in the vicinity of Cape 
Hatteras. The forecaste of rain and temperature changes from 
these LOWS are attended by much uncertainty. The forecasts of high 
winds will be discussed in Chapter "VTIL 



Bighg, came of. — Ferrell held the opinion that hiqhs do not gen- 
erally depraid directly upon cyclones, but only indirectly, and directly 
upon low temperature.* Prof. Milham in his recent work, " Meteor- 
ology," summarizes the causes of hiohb as follows: (1) They may 
be caused by lows; (2) they may be caused by the congestion of 
poleward-moving currents; (3) they may be caused by radiation; 
and (4) they may be caused by ooimter currents, as suggested by 
Bigelow. 

Prof. AClham points out that if the high is due to the accumulation 
of air from lows or to radiation (causes one and three) it is gravity 
which supplies the energy. If hiohs are due to the congestion of 
poleward-moving air currents, then the energy comes from the gen- 
eral system. Finally, if they are due to the counter currents (cause 
four), then the source of energy is the relative displacement of 
masses of warm air and cold air, respectively. (Milham, Meteor- 
ology, pp. S12-S15.) The observant forecaster can add but little of 
importance toward clearing up the source of energy of the high. 
Inasmuch, however, as hiohs seemingly orig^ato mostly in those 
places where terrestrial radiation is active, viz, in the clear, dry air 
of the northern Rocky Mountain region, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that radiation to space has an important bearing upon the 
formation and maintenance of highs. The close relationship of the 
HioH and the low has already been referred to in this work; it is 
evident that a satisfactory explanation of either member of th» 
couple must account for the formation and maintenance of the other. 
Such explanatitm is not yet at hand. 

> A Popular TrutiM on tbe Wlndi, Wew Tork, 1889, p. 844. 
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Righi, movement of. — Lack of movement at the center of a hiqh 
is stMnetimes the result of a continaous rise in pressure extending 
over 48 to 72 hours. Such a condition is occasionally observed north 
of Montana, as illustrated in the two cases given below. The first 
case is that of February 12, 1804: 

Pretmre and temperatura change* at ^dmontMt, Alberta, Feb. It-li, 1904. 
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The change in the next 12 hours was a fall of 0.48 inch. There 
was no indication on the synoptic charts of a fall intervening be- 
tween the afternoon of the 12th and iha morning of the 14th. The 
center of the high was continuously at Edmonton, though the isobars 
projected southeastward, in elliptical loops, reaching Oklahoma by 
the afternoon of the 14th and forming a high of great geographic 
extent, reaching, aa it did, from the extreme northern boundary of 
the United States to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Another example showing a ccmtinuous rise for 72 hours is given 
below: 

PreMHTS and femperotKre chatigea at EdimmUoii, Provtme of Alberta. 
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Unlike ^e first example this high did not at any time get far 
away from Alberta and neighboring Provinces. Pressure was &m- 
tinuonsly low along the Pacific coast and finally, on tiie ISth, a low, 
with minimum pressure below 29.50 inches, occupied the region of the 
great high of three days previous. 
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In order to ascertain whether the surface observations afford any 
clue to the rapid morement of hiohs we have selected from the 
charts of the Monthly Weather Review for the 10 years 1904-1918 
aU cases where the plotted movement of the hioh equaled or exceeded 
750 miles in 12 hours. In all, 85 cases were found and examined in 
detail. The detailed examination makes it quite clear that very 
many of the charted tracks do not represent a progressdon of the 
HIGH from one point to another. The rapid movement is, in a number 
of cases, apparent rather than real, as we shall explain. 

In a large area of high pressure — ^large in the sense that tiie inner 
isobar incloses an area of 60,000 to 100,000 square nulea — thtee are 
often f omid isolated places where, due to some local condition or pos- 
sibly to a faulty reduction to sea level, the sea-level pressure la a 
few hundredths of an inch higher tiian the g^ieral pressure within 
the inn^ isobar. It is customary to designate such local regions of 
maximum pressure as the center of the high, even if the excess pres- 
sure appears at but a single station. In a case in point, February 17, 
1905, a. m. map, the gdngle station was Yellowsttme and the sea-level 
pressure at this station was 80.60 inches, whereas at most of the sm^- 
rounding stations it was but 80.58 inches. In the succeeding 12 hours 
the pressure in the northern end of the hioh fell slightly, but did not 
change at the soutiiem end. As a consequence, the center of the high 
12 hours later was placed at Dodge City, Kans., with sea-level pres- 
sure at 30.58 inches; which happens to be exactly the value it had 13 
hours earlier, when the center of the hioh was placed at YeUowatmie 
with a sea-level pressure of 30.60 inches, as above stated. Thus it 
comes about that the records show a movement of the center of the 
HIOH from Yellowstone to Dodge City in 12 hours, or at the rate of 
62 miles an hour. It seems perfectly obvious that there was no pro- 
gressive motion of the siqh. 

Another case of an apparent movement of the c«iter of a hioh at 
the velocity of 80 miles an hour is afforded by the maps of March 
it~9, 1907. On the first-named map, p. m. 2d, a high, 80.80 inches, 
was cmtral at Spokane, Wash. The isobars, however, looped far to 
tiie eastward, and the pressure gradient was very slight. The map 
of the succeeding 12-hour period shows the center of the high to be 
at HuMm, S. Dak. To effect this transformation required but a 
slight fall to the westward of the central portion of the high, on the 
p. m. map of March 2, 1907, and a small rise to the eastward. 

Perhaps the most usual and effective method of shifting the high 
fnan place to place is through rising pressure in the front and falling 
pressure in the rear. The usual order of sequence in a west-east 
direction is HiOH-LOw-niaH, as graphically illustrated in Weather 
Bureau Bulletin No. 20, page 29. In the disposition there ^own the 
eastward hioh contributes a supply of air to the u>w, which, accord- 
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iog to theory, ascends and Sows off latrarallj at the top of the cyclonic 
Byat^n. It is inferred tiiat the direction of the lateral outflow at the 
top is controlled b; the general winds at the altitude at which such 
outflow occurs. Definite information, however, is lacking, but of the 
following facts there is abundant confirmatory evidence, viz, (1) 
when a low adTances eastward it draws air tangentially from the 
eastern hioh which may be in immediate contact with it (the warm 
southeast winds on the front), and (2) that air flows tangentially 
into or toward the ww from the western high (the cold northwest 
winds in the rear). Obviously this process most eventually result in 
the dissolution of both hiohs. 

In any event the movement of the anticydonic air mass appears to 
be contavlled almost wholly by the cyclonic activity which is going 
on on its front and rear, respectively. 

One of the conditions which appear to accelerate the movement 
of LOWS is also efficient in producing an apparent rapid movement of 
HIGHS, This condition is the looping of the isobars in a definite 
direction far in advance of the cmter of the high. In the case of 
HIGHS we may conceive of the process as a building up at some cen- 
tral region and a running down or spreading out by the force of 
gravity from that central point. The running down of highs is 
manifested on the weather maps by the looping of the isobars as 
above described. We may use an illustration drawn from the meth- 
ods of topography to make our meaning clear. Let us conceive that 
the air which descends in the center of a high spreads out in the 
direction of least resistance in the shape of successive terraces, so to 
speak, and that each terrace is bounded by an isobar. Not infre- 
quently these so-called terraces spread a distance of 1,000 miles in 
advance of the center of the high. If, now, pressure falls slightly at 
the center of the high and rises slightly on the most distant terrace, 
the center of the hioh is immediately transferred to the distant 
re^rai, although there has been no truisference of the mass of the 
atmosphere fnnn one point to the other. (See also remarks on the 
disintegration of highs.) 

In practical forecasting it is important to know the rate of move- 
ment of HIGHS as well as of lows. The dual partnership that seems 
to exist between the high and the low makes it almost impossible to 
consider separately the application of the principles involved in fast- 
moving highs to forecasting. In general, we may say that a faat- 
movmtf HIGH it not alwaya attended hy thai marked drop in rurface 
temperature that accompamea a high jnoving with moderate speed. 
A fast-moving high, from the nature of the case, is presumptive evi- 
dence of the c<Hning of a fast-moving low; therefore, there can be no 
decided change to lower temperature. The type of fast-moving high 
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Bbove mentioned is one with circular or oval isobars and wholly 
within the United States. (See fig. 49, Weather Map of Dec. 19, 
1914. See, also, map of Jan. (t, 1912 (a) ; Mar. 9, 191S (a) ; Oct. 8, 
190T (a) ; and Dec. 9, 1908 (p).) 

There is still another type of fast-moving high, viz, the wedge- 
shaped HioH of the British Xorthweet, that moves from that locality 
to the lower Missouri Valley in 24 hours and to the Gulf of Mexico 
in 4S hours. A characteristic high of that type is shown in figure 50, 
Weather May of November 18, 1914. These hiqhs cause a suddep 
and decided fall in temperature throu^out their respective paths 
and the reaction to higher temperature is almost immediate. (See 
chapter on " Cold Waves.") 

Mention should also be moae of what may be called false, or 
pseudo, HiOHS, viz, those highs generally of small intensity which 
sometimes form immediately in tite rear of fast-moving lows while 
the real high is yet some distance away. (See map of Jan. 22, 1908.) 
In all such cases a second lowering of temperature will occur when 
the more distant high reaches the meridian of the point. The so- 
called false HIGH gmerally merges with (he real high as the latter 
moves eastward. 

Bight icith increanng preatiure ai the center. — ^Pressure within the 
closed isobar in the central region of a high is subject to many 
fluctuations, some of which are the result of causes that are obvious, 
while in other cases the cause of the marked increase at the center is 
not clearly comprehended. For convenience of discussion we will 
divide hiohs tiiat show a marked increase in pressure within the 
closed isobar encircling tiie central region into three classes, viz, (A) 
those hij^ in which pressure increases from a relatively low value 
at the point of origin to a relatively high value within 24 hours. We 
would call the A highs the normal hiqhs ; B highs may be described 
as those which are occasionally built up at the center. These hiqhi 
are not associated with a marked lowering of surface temperature in 
their central portions, as in Va» case of A highs. Pressure at the 
center may increase as much as two to three tenths of an inch from 
a relatively high value. Thus, on March 4, 1904, a high central over 
Indiana, with maximum pressure of S0.58 Inches, moved nortiieast- 
ward to Maine, maximum pressure increasing to 80.96 inches, which 
high value was maintained for 12 hours. Other cases are February 
19-20, 1904, and November 27-28, 1914. While the B highs are not 
important as a temperature control, they evidently exert considerable 
control on lows that may be approaching from Uie west or south. 
The uncertainty as to their weather control arises from the fact that 
unless they stagnate their influence is nU. 

Reenforced or C highs. — These are a very important class to Haa 
forecaster, since they indicate marked changes in temperature when 
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the iRtter is already at a low value. Thus, with the preTailing tem- 
peraturee at zero or below, f orecastere are not overwatchful in issu- 
ing further cold-wave warnings, although this is sometimes done. 

The following example illustrates the apparent influence of s 
slightly reinforced high in connection with a further drop in the 
temperature closely following an original and marked depression 
of the temperature. The high in question is Ka X of Chart 11, 
Monthly Weather Review, February, 1906. The circuitous path of 
that area on closer analysis is probably fictitious. The method of 
charting the tracks of hiqhs and lows that had until recently been 
followed is not adapted to portraying the fact that the center of a 
HIGH or u)w may be stationary at one and the same point for several 
ccmsecutive 12-hour periods. We have redrawn the track in question 
and avoided the difficulty of showing a stationary condition by placing 
the dat«s and maximum pressures, respectively, within circles, which 
latter have been placed in the immediate vicinity of Winnipeg, and 
present the track of this bioh as well as of a Great Basin hiqh in 
figure 29. We also give below a table of weather conditions at 
Winnipeg during the continuance of the hioh. The latter first ap- 
peared in the vicinity of Battleford, Saskatchewan, on the morning 
of February 24, 1906, with aea-level pressure 30.S2 inches J it advanced 
southeastward and appears on the p. m. map of tho same date aa 
central at Winnipeg, pressure 80.34 inches, a rise of 0.48 inch in the 
preceding 24 hours. Tlie fall in temperature in the same time waa 
80*> F. to a minimum of zieco. 

TJit weather at Wlfinipef, Feii. tS-Vt. 1906. 
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A very slight katallobar then passed over Manitoba between the 
evening of the 24th and the morning of the 25th, the pressure fall 
in which amounted to only 0.02 inch at Winnipeg, as shown in the 
table. Farther south the amplitude of the fall was greater. This 
small pressure fall apparently provided the opportunity for a sec- 
ond anallobar to follow tiie original, which we have not«d as reach* 
ing Winnipeg on the afternoon of the 24th. The sequence is, there- 
fore, (1) the original rise in pressure on the 24th that waa associated 
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with a fall in temperature fnan 80° to —6°; (8) a slight taXL in 
pressure on the 25th; and (S) a second rise in pressure immediately 
following, causing a further reduction in temperature of 4°, from 
— 14° to — 18°. The crux of the matter is the slight fall in pressure, 
so small in this case that it might easily escape the notice of the 
forecaster, that prepares the way for a second rise in pressure and 
a further lowering of the temperature. The matter is further eluci- 
dated by the series of three charts, February 8, 9, and 10, 1906, re- 
spectively, reproduced as figures SI, 52, and 58. The ognificant 
feature of the map of the 8th is the juxtapositicai of the two moHa 
in Manitoba. Temperatures, as may be seen, are well below zero. 
The separation of the hiqh into two centers is indicative of a slight 
break in the continuity of tba pressure distribution in the hiqh. 
The p. m. map of the 8th (not reproduced) shows that there was 
a slight fall in pressure during the 8th in the valley of the Bed 
Biver of the North, but not sufficient to disturb or alter the configu- 
- ration of the isobars. By the 9th, as it will be seen, the pressure 
gradient between the two high centers of the 8th is conaderably in- 
creased, amounting to about two-tenths of an inch, and the.tempera- 
tuxe has risen slightly. The conditions are now ripe for a further 
reduction of temperature. The fall at Devils Lake in the next 24 
hours was from 2° above zero to 30° below, as may be soot from 
the map of the 10th. 

Oreai Basin high$ of winter, — Certain orographic features, as ex> 
emplified by the Great Basin, which term embraces small portions of 
southeastern Washington, southeastern Idaho, southeastern Oregon, 
practically all of Nevada, and western Utah, a strip along the eastern 
border of California and a large area in the southern part of the 
State, exert a marked influence upon hiohs which come within its 
limits; the action of Great Basin hiohs is probably partly due to 
geographic location and partly to the topographic features of the 
region. A cursory examination of the weather maps during the cold 
season will create the impression that Great Baan hiohs are of a 
semipermanent character, persisting, as they often do, for 10 days or 
2 weeks. It is believed tbeir formation is indicated by an anallobar 
passing southeastward from British Columbia. 

The magnitude of iba Great Basin high and the level of the 
barometer reached therein depend primarily upon the initial pres- 
sures at tlie time the crest of t^e anallobar is superposed upon the 
existing pressures. The initial impulse may come from Alberta, 
whence anallobars pass to the southward and spread out fan-shape 
to tiie east, south, and southwest; in any event, as soon as a hioh 
of, say, 80.50 inches sea-level pressure is established in the Great 
Basin there is then apparently a general stagnation in the local sur- ' 
face currents. The air is very dry and, possibly through the effect 
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of noctaraal radiation, ttie lower air layers are further cooled, while 
pressure rises by small increments each da; for several days, al- 
though the process is not continuous. If, however, the ground is 
snow-covered, the conditions are more favorable than otherwise. In 
a few days, generally in less than a week, katallobars that move east- 
ward across British Columbia touch the northern portion of the 
Great Basin and pressure begins to fall, slowly at first, and then more 
rapidly as the air is drawn across the mountains of Idaho and Mon- 
tana to feed Alberta lows. The effect of this slow fall in the north- 
em portion of the basin, whUe pressure in the central and southern 
portion'is stationat? or slowly rising, is to shift the center of the 
HIGH little by little to the southeastward, until finally it reaches the 
vicinity of Salt Lake City, or passes southeastward over the elevated 
table-lands of Wyoming. 

As soon as the trough of the first katallobar has passed, a reaction 
to higher pressure sets in over the northern portion of the Great 
Basin, and thus the hioh is periodically renewed. The character- 
istic feature of the Great Basin high is its ability to maintain itself 
for several days practically unchanged, and this ability is due, as 
we have suggested, to physiographic features which are responsible 
for the low surface temperatures and the lack of air drainage from 
the districts west of the Sierras, whence a supply of warm air is had. 
The path of a typical Great Basin hiqh is plotted in figure 29, and 
we give below, as illuminating the weather conditicvis at a repre- 
sentative station in the Great Ba^ viz, Boise, Idaho, weather sta- 
tistics for the period January 11-S^, 1903, during whidi tune the 
original hioh was twice renewed at its northern extremity, and a 
third renewal was in progress at the close of the period. 



WeaOter «to**t(te«, BoUe, tOaho, Jan. 11-tO. 1009. 
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ForecaatiTig value of Great Basin highs. — It has long been recog- 
nised by forecasters that, while a high occupies the Great Basin, 
Alberta and north Pacific i/]wa will move eastward over the north- 
em circuit and that fair and moderately warm weather will prevail 
over the Plains States; moreover a high firmly lodged in the Great 
Basin appears to prevent north Pacific lows, which are so essential 
to the causation of rain on tiie Pacific coast, from moving south- 
eastward over Oregon and California. 

Additional remarks on Great Basin hiohs by District Forecaster 
F. H. Brandenburg will be found in Chapter XII. 

Another group of very important hiohs are those which move into 
the Lake region, especially in the spring. These hiohs are discussed 
rather fully by Prof. Cos, from whose manuscript the following is 
taken: 

UKE BWnon BTQH6 OT BVtXSQ. 

Sometimes hiohb In eprlng wtilch first appear tn tbe British Nortbwest or 
come tn from the nortb Pacific coast will develop In Intensity aa tlicr move 
Bontlieafltward across tlie Lake region and control tite weather conditions tn the 
eastern half of the country for Dearly a week. The pressare Increases over the 
lAkes because the Isobarlc surfaces there become d^ressed, dne In that season 
to the relatlTely cool air, and this depression aloft la filled In with air trans- 
ported by the weeterlles of tbe blgher altitudes, thus prodndng Increased pre*- 
sore at tbe snrface of the earth. These hiohs after reaching tbe Lake region 
sometimes will drift slowly sontbeastward across tbe Middle Atlantic States 
Into the permanent hioh over the sontb Atlantic. Freqnently rain will follow 
over tbe Middle West on the sonthwest side of the high, bnt If tbe msH 
takes a more southerly course after reaching the Lakes, the rain area ts 
not llket;r to advance eastward. Snch exohs will often completely break 
np a troogh of low pressure advancing from the west (Apr. lT-22, 191$; 
May 7-12, 1913; and Jtine 7-10, 1913.) These moHB often remain stationary 
over the Lake region and keep the tatn from advancing until there Is evidence 
of a breaklt^ away In the shape of falling pressnre In the sectioas west of the . 
Lakes. Until tbe barometer does begin to fall west of the Lakes, regardless of 
bow mnch rain is falling In the west, fair weather may be expected to continue 
in the Lalce region. Moreover, as a disturbance approaches from the west or 
sonthwest, accompanied by rain, the beginning of rain In tbe spring Is much de- 
layed In the Lake region; in fact, it is often delayed nntil the storm center 
approaches quite closely or until tbe wind sliifta to southerly as the storm 
moves norUieestward. (June 1-S, 190S; Apr. 23-26, 1905; May 8-6, 1910; May 
5-6, 1900.) Tbe reason for tbe persistent fair weather in the Lake ration at 
this season Is due to tbe Inflnence of the hioh, because the winds blowing ont 
of It over a water surface are warmed considerably as they reach and pass over 
tlie land, and with tbe rising temperature the air baa a much greater capacity 
for moisture. It Is not a fact, then, that easterly winds, at least in tbe spring 
and early summ^, indicate precipitation In the Qreat Lakes region, but Instead 
they often presage a protracted period of fair weather. 

In the spring, when a hioh appears in the British Northwest and a U)w in 
the south or southvrest, tbe huh as it moves eastward overspreads the entire 
Lake region, but as tbe season advances into late May and June, with Increas- 
ing tenverature of tbe water, It Is less and less likely to be felt over tbe 
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aoath«m portton of the Lake region, espectally when an areft of high pressure 
overlies the aonthem or flootheastem States. The 12-hoiir premire-chaiige map 
generally imilcates the proKreBs of tbe moT^neitt of these biqhs, as In otho: 
tTpes of maps. A stronc rise In preanire in tbe northwest and a Call otct tbe 
middle M]8sl38iM>I Taller, even though Blight, are certain indl<^tloiis of a hioh 
extending in its eastward movement over the Bonthorn limits of the Lake regloa 
and even beyond. 

HUDSON BAT HIGHS. 

The class of hiohs heroander considered differs stxnewhai from the 
ordinary type in the following respects : 

The crest of the hiqh appears far to the westward, about Uie 
ninety-fifth toeridian, and the area of temperature fall Is not coinci- 
dent with the area of 12-hour pressure rise. The hioh extends in an 
east-west direction, with its center generally north of the Great 
Lakes. It apparently originates in Manitoba or eastern Saskatche- 
' wan, and attains its greatest deT^opment in February in the region 
about Hudson Bay. Fressnre may be as hi^ as 80.60 inches sea 
level, at the beginning and it may increase to 80.80 or 80.90 inches. 
Temperatures at White River are very low, 40° or 50° below zero. 
This HIOH differs from another type, which has the same apparent 
point of origin, in the fact that Qia latter moves southward into the 
United States, whereas the first-named does not, except that tiie inner 
isobar may descend over the Valley of the Ked Kiver of the North, 
but the movement is generaUy east until the Upper Lakes are passed ; 
thence the movement is southeast, particularly if there has been a 
fall in pressure in the Middle Atlantic States or aioag the coast. 

Bigh$, in their tempenOure relations. — ^It is one of the rudimen- 
tary proportions in forecasting that a htoh is associated with a 
lowering of the surface temperature in its path and frequently over 
extended regions on either side. While this fact is known to every- 
one who has had any experience with daily weather maps, yet the 
degree of lowering of the temperature and the details tiiat are asso- 
ciated with the different seasons are not so well known, and that is 
our excuse for these paragraphs. 

The use of the expression, *' cold high " in this work is not equiva- 
lent to the admission that there are ** warm " hiohs, althou^ it does 
appear that there are different degrees of cold associated with highs, 
and that in exceptional cases the sorfa^e temperature within a high 
may be above the normal — see t^ South Atlantic States high of 
April 27, 191S, and other hiohs in that region during the summer 
months. 

In order to show the seascmsl differences in the reduction of tem- 
perature associated with hiohs, we have prepared a series of eight' 
charts showing the amount of surface cooling associated with Hae 
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HiOHs of February 4-7, 1906— a winter type — and of July 15-18, 
1896 — a summer type — respectiTely. These charts (see figs. M to SI) 
show tiie inner and the next consecutire isobar of the high in black, 
and the lowering of the temperature in red lines; the line of no 
change in temperature is shown by a heavy black line. 

Considering, first, the winter series, it is to be remar^d that the 
reduction in temperature is widespread and affects the entire region 
east of the Rocky Mountains ; moreover, that while the creat of the 
HiQH moved almost dne east across the Lake region, there was a 
sharp fall in temperature over the southern Plains States and Texas, 
reaching the Gulf coast on February 6, and that tiiiere is condderable 
overlapping of the areas of temperature f^ from day to day. Thus, 
on February 6, there is an area of 20 degrees fall over Minnesota and 
North Dakota, in which territory temperature has fallen for three 
consecutive day& On this same date it is noted that temperature 
has begun to rise on the Pacific coast, which rise had advanced to 
the Dakotas by the 7tK 

The summer series, July 15-18, 1896, figures 58-61, show that 
the fall in tempwature associated with a moH in the summer is less 
than half what it is in winter, and that the areas affected are very 
much less. Also, that the amplitude of the fall is greatly reduced as 
the HIGH reaches Atlantic coast districts. One may also observe in 
both winter and summer the modifying effect of local topographic 
conditions. 

THE DiaiNTEGRATION OF HIOHS, 

The natural function of hiohs seems to be to serve as feeders of 
liovs, and it is almost wholly in the exercise of that function that 
they disintegrate. They will decay whenever for one reason or an- 
other they are shunted off the main track followed by uiws. In the 
cold season dead or disintegrating HIO^s occupy the Plateau and 
Bocky Mountain regions and occasionally the Oulf and South AtUn- 
tic States. The decay, we believe, is due to the fact that when a 
HNH ceasra to follow closely a low it loses any inherent energy that 
it may have had and naturally becomes an inert mass of air. 

The amount of lowering of temperature that is associated with dif- 
ferent hiohs seems to vary with the origin of the high. The writer 
has before pointed out (Monthly Weather Beview, voL 38, p. Hi) 
that HIOHS passing inland from the Pacific Oceaa are not asso- 
ciated with severe cold as they move across the contlnoit. Hence, 
as a matter of forecasting, the origin of the high and the path of the 
zx>w which precedes it must be considered. This subject will be fur- 
ther treated in the chapter on cold waves. ' 
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CtDICATIONB FBOU HIOHB, 

An increase in pressore at the origin of a moB, or Qie place of its 
first appearuice on the weather maps, extending over two BucceEsiTe 
maps, is an indicaticoi of the building of a strong HiaH. Likewise, a 
rise in pressure that extends over two consecutive maps at any time 
during the eastward or southeastward movement.of a hiqh indicates 
that the speed of the high will tUmiTiigh and it may present an im- 
yielding front to a low that threatois to advance into it. A third 
precept of similar character is, when the central pressure in a high 
increases during the day hours — that is, when the increase shows Ml 
the p. m. map — such increase may bo taken as the equivalent of an 
increase in tiie intensity of the hioh. Normally, the afternoon pres- 
sures are a little lower than the morning pressures. Whenever, then, 
the normal dinmal tendency to lower pressures on the p. m. map is 
overcome, and even reversed, it is clear evidence of an increase in the 
intensity of tlie hioh. 

Trend of the isobars in a hiffh. — Isobars trending north-south 
facilitate the transfer of cold air to southern re^ons on the eastern 
side of the hioh and, ccmversely, of warm air to higher latitudes on 
the west side of the hiqh. 

Reetif arced higlu. — ^The point to be carefully observed as indi- 
cating a fresh fall in temperature is a slight fall in pressure. Hiohs 
in the British Nortiiwest, with two centers in immediate JDxtaposi- 
tion, indicate the probability of a fall in pressure between the two 
independent centers. (See figs. SI, £2, and 53.) 

Qreai Basin highs, — See District Forecaster Brandenborg's note 
in Chapter XIL 

Sain in sotUh/west quadrant of a high. — A circular hioh moving 
toward the east rather rapidly in, say, latitude 3S° sometimes gives 
light rain, beginning in Kansas or Arkansas and continuing thence 
eastward, scanetimes even to the Atlantic coast. Somewhat the same 
situation, only in a more intensified form, causes heavy and con- 
tinuous rains in Texas and tiie Southwest, as in the clodng days of 
June, 1899. (See the weather maps of June 27, 28, 29, and 80 of 
that year.) In the case first named a low to the southwest of the 
high is not visible; in the second case there is an ill-defined row 
along the Texas coast or to the westward over southeastern New 
Mexico. This combination — ^well-defined hiqh to the northeast and 
ill-defined low in either of the places named— seems to cause heavy 
downpours of rain over Texas and the Soutiiwest, especially in north- 
east New Mexico. (See the maps of May 1, 1914.) It is -a rather 
curious fact that, notwithstanding the arid character of southwestern 
Texas, some of the heaviest rains in the United States fall over tiiat 
territory. 
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thx temperature and tee wind elements in forecabtino. 

While few definite rules can be laid down as regards the infln^ices 
of surface temperature on the course of a low, it may be conHdently 
asserted that a low will rarely or never move into a re^on of ftdling 
temperature. la general, the moTement of the low is more apt to be 
parallel to the is^enns than across- them. A well^developed low 
in the Mississippi Valley, however, is able to alter the course of tiie 
isotherms as it moves northeastward ; hence, this rule should not be 
taken too literally. 

The late Prof. E. B. Garriott, in 1896, formulated a rule regarding 
the influence of temperature on the course of a i/)w as follows : 



Prof. Garriott, in 1894, credits Lieut, (now Col.) Glaasford, of the 
United States Signal Corps, with a somewhat similar rule, as follows : 



Garriott's rule, as well as Glassford's, would seem to be applicable 
to the Bocky Motmtain and Plateau regions and in a lesser degree to 
the Plains Stetes, but not east of the Mississippi Valley. 

Prof. Cox says, *'Bain seems to follow a high that has produced 
general frosts." (See p. 807.) This statouent bears out the observa- 
tion frequently made that after several frosty mornings, particularly 
if the ground be bare of snow, rain is quite likely to follow the advent 
of almost any kind of a uiw that may be approaching from the west 
«r southwest. 

It is the view of the writer that while the value of the temperature 
element in forecasting the weather in the United Stetes is not great, 
its true significance has not yet been thoroughly investigated. The 
difficidty arises from the fact that it is not easy to eliminate the effect 
of diurnal variation and peculiarities due to surface cover and other 
purely local causes. The morning temperatures east of the Missis- 
sippi Valley are fairly satisfactory. These readings, it may be 
remembered, are made at 8 a. m., seventy-fifth meridian time, an 
hour that is not far distant from the hour at which the daily mini- 
mum occurs. The 8 p. m., seventy-fifth meridian time, temperatures 
that appear on the 8 p. m. weaUier maps, on the other hand, are 
unsatisfactory, especially in tiie Bocky Mountain region and thence 
westward, since they correspond quite closely with the daily maxima 
in those regions. 

There is one phase of the subject that is important in c(Hmection 
with forecasts of precipitation, viz, a rise in temperature to the east 
of a trough of low pressure in the same forecast period for which 
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precipitation has also been forecast at times seems to be inimical to 
tbe occnrrenoe of precipitatioa is tliat period. Graeralized broadly, 
- this idea may be expressed as follows: Precipitation is slow in 
beginning on the warm side of a tron^ of low pressure or a I<Hig 
OT&l LOW whose major axis extends in a northeast-southwest direction. 

The explanation generally offered is that in barometric configura- 
tions of the kind described, the winds on the warm side of the de- 
pressi<m are southerly and probably without conTective ascent. The 
beginning of precipitatim is thereftHV deferred until the trou^ 
line of the depression crosses the place, with the attendant shift 
of the winds to a westerly quarter. 

A snow covering, through its influence on the surface tempera- 
ture, has a tendency to build up hiohs and apparently to cause 
them to linger over snow-cover«i surfaces longer than over bare 
surfaces: This problem has not, however, been studied in detail. 

THE WIND EUOCENT IN FOBECASTINO. 

C<»isideringthat the relation of wind force to barometric gradient is 
one of tbe fimdamental questions in modem meteoroli^, it is rather 
surprising that so little use is made of it in the practice of Weather 
Bureau forecasters. We are inclined to believe that the reason 
therefor arises from the lack of accord between the wind directions 
and the isobars so often noted on the daily map. It has been custom- 
ary, and we believe rightly, to ascribe the inconsistencies above men- 
tioned to irregularities in the surface of the earth that produce varia- 
ticms in the coefficient of frictiim, and these variations from one 
point to another produce disturbances of the angle between the 
isobars and the wind. To the natural irregularities in the surface 
of the earth there has been added a series of artificial irregularities 
dile to the placing of wind instrum^ts on the roofs of tall office 
buildings in the larger cities. These exposures vary in altitude above 
the surface of the ground and also above the artificial surface created 
by the roofs of surrounding buildings, so that there can be no uni- 
formity of exposure, and we must therefore expect rather frequent 
cases of departure in both direction and speed of the wind from the 
theoretical wind due to the pressure distnbuticm. Of course, the 
wind direction in regions of indifferent pressure gradients gives 
early and valuable information of the formation of a cyclonic cir- 
culation. Occasionally a weak cyclcmic circulation on the morning 
map is the first suggestion of thunderstorm fonaati<Hi later in 
the day. 

It would be a step in advance to determine for each station the 
deviations from the ncomal winds that occur at that station, thus 
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forming a system of local correctioDS that wonld be valuable to a 
forecaster in an attempt to use the wind element at its true value. 

The force of the wind as recorded by anemometers placed mi the 
roofs of tall buildings also lacks homt^i^eity and thus discourages, 
in the short time available for ctmsideration during the forecast 
hour, any attempt at ctMrelating wind velocities and pressure gradi- 
ent& The forecaster is generally acquainted with the local exposures 
aud with the fact that for the same barcnuetric gradient the velocities 
are considerably hif^er at B(HQe points than at others, due to differ- 
ences in local exposure, and he acts accordingly. 

A coii£iderati<Hk of the force of the wind in connection with the 
pressure distribution forms a most important part in the scbone of 
M. Gabriel Guilbert ' for forecasting the weather. The details of 
M. Guilbert's scheme are fully set forth in the reference given below, 
and Sir Napier Shaw discusses its application to weather forecasting 
in Great Britain.* 

In the United States Prof. F. J. Walz, of Louisville, Ky., has en- 
deavored to apply M. Guilbert's ^st^n to the forecasting probleoL 
Prof. Walz says: 

I b&ve practiced a little In trying to apply Gnllbert's syatem to condlUom In 
the ceatml portion of the United States, but of course the valuea of the normal 
winds have not been compnted for the vorlona Btatlona; also the anemometer 
expomree at the vartone eUtlons are the causes of & considerable difference In 
winds reported, thus making it dlfBcuIt to make comparisons with any adopted 
Talne of the nonnal wind. I used the values for normal winds adopted empiri- 
cally by M. Guilbert and by conyerting them into the standard used In this 
connlry constructed a table as follows: 
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Other difllcultles experienced tn practically applyli^ the method of normal 
winds are: Depressions frequeotly cover large areas Id the United States, much 
lai^er, as a rule, than thoee passing over northern Europe, and hence our 
storms are not so concentrated and well marked In their dynamic action; and 

1 Prliielplca of forecailliiK the weather, ttaiulated b; O. L. Fudg, Hontblr Weather 
Beriew, vol. SS, pp. 211-212. 
■ W. N. Shaw, lotecMtliis weatlier. Londoii : Coiutable. 1811. 
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shallow depresBlons, with no marked strong winds, often give geoerons precipi- 
tation orer I&rge areas and become Important formations, while the wind velocl- 
tiee; Irr^nlsr or small, give no cine to their actual marement and behavior. 

In addition to the difficulties pointed out by Prof. WkIz, we would 
add that the scale of the weather maps in use by the Weather Bureau 
is not Buited to easy computations of gradient per unit distance, and, 
moreover, that, inasmuch as the position of the isobars is frequently 
interpolated, there would be danger of the introduction of an error, 
in some cases of a magnitude great enough to obscure the small dif- 
ference we might hope to detect There would always be the possi- 
bility that, after all, the difference between the observed and the 
theoretical gradient force might be due to some local condition which 
would have no influence <»i the future intensity of the storm. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
COLD WAVES. 

By Hehbt J. Cox, ProfMsor of Meteorology. 
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COU> WAVES. 



Cold wave defined. — ^The term "cold wave," as used hy the 
Weather Bureau, means a 24-hour fall in temperature of 16*, 18", 
or- 20° within a 86-honr period and to TaiTing limits of minimmn 
t«nperature in different sections of the country, as diown by figures 
62 and 63. The amount of faU and the degree of cold have been 
arbitrarily fised with a view of properly protecting commercial and 
agricultural activities in the various districts. 

There are great differences in the limiting temperature because of 
the vride variati<m in the winter cold throughout the country, as 
shown by figure 64, which indicates the lowest temperatures ever 
observed in the various sections, and as shovm by figure 6S, upon 
which appear the normal 8 a. m. temperature readings for the third 
decade of January, corresponding closely with t^e normal minima 
during this mid-winter period. It is especially interesting to note, 
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in fignre 66, how much lower theae normal temperatures are at Moor- 
head, Minn., for instance, and in Manitoba, directly to the nortii, 
than in similar latitudes westward to the Rockies. 




Fta. es.~^>)ld-«'ave lonei, Marcb to Noreinber. Amount ol tali and verlf^tDK limit. 
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Extremes of minimum temperature in the United States. — ^The ■ 
absolute minima in the Northwestern States east of the Rockies range 
from —40° to —60°, and in the northern portions of New England 
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and Nbw York State from — '80° to —40". Zero temperature has 
been noted in the extreme south in the Gulf region from Mobile 
to Tallahassee, and readings as low as 10° cm a line passing from 
northeast to southwest through the north portion of the peninsula 
of Florida and through extreme southern Texas at the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, as shown by figure 64. The entire State of California, 
as well as the Florida peninsula, has, at some time, been Tinted by 
freezing temperature; 

It is proper to compare tite differences in the readings as they ap- 
pear in figure 64 wiUi the temperatures in figure 65, and in this 
comparison we find considerable harmony, the lowest mitiiTTta. and 
normals naturally being in the North and highest in ^e Soutii, 
althou^ the differences in figure 65 are, of course, not so great, 
becanse they represent normal or average readings rather than ex- 
tremes, as shown in the first named. The change from north to 
south is not imiform in every case, especially near the Great Lakes 
and in the Far West, but this inequality is due to water influence 
and elevation. Boughly, the differences in absolute minimum tem- 
perature between the northern frontier and the north coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico exceed 50°, while the differences between the normals 
in similar sections range from 40° to 50°. 

Verip!ati<m of cold-wave warnings in different sections^ — ^The 
districts set off in figures 62 and 63 are arbitrarily selected as seem- 
ingly demanded by the public interests, and the readings to which 
the temperature is required to fall in 24 hours in order to verify 
cold waves in these districts conform rather roughly to the varia- 
tions ^own in figures 64 and 65. However, the differraces from 
north to south between the limiting temperatures in figures 62 and 
, 63 are not so great as between the minima in corresponding sections, 
as shown by figure 64, and between the normal morning tempera- 
tures, as shown by figure 65. This is mainly because the readings re- 
quired to verify a cold wave in the Korth are not as much below the 
normal as in the Soutii. Temperatures of 32° sloag the Gulf coast 
in Florida and in southern California at any time of the year are 
quite aerious. While a fall to zero verifies a cold-wave warning in 
North Dakota and Minnesota, the normal winter minima at several 
points in this area are very dose to zero, but in the extreme South 
these normal minima are 15° to 20° above the freezing point (32° — 
the Terifying temperature). Crops in the Florida peninsula and in 
southern California are in growth during the entire winter and must 
be protected from low temperature, and this is the reason that warn- 
ings of falls to 32° are necessary. The limiting tempw^tures in the 
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North have reference largely to possible damage to perishable goods 
in shipment and, on the eastern Rocky Mountain slope, to stock 
interests. As mi^^t be expected, the limitiTrg temperatures in all sec- 
tions are lower during December, January, and February than in 
the spring and autumn months, the purpose being to ^re warning of 
all sudden and marked falls in temperature that may be severe for 
the season. 

The official definition of cold waves has been changed from time to 
tame; thus until a few years ago the limiting temperatures to which 
the thermometer had to fall were cooi^derably higher. It is obviously 
difficult to work out a thoroughly satisfactory scheme, but it is 
thought by forecasters of long experience that. the present limiting 
temperatures serve the purpose admirably. 

E&ie cold waves occur. — Cold waves usually come suddenly, a 
decided fall in temperature occurring after a period with twnpou- 
tores at or above the normaL There axe, however, occasions when a 
very low temperature is reached by a slow fall covering a period of 
three days or more. A forecast of such conditions is not important, 
because they develop gradually and protection from damage can he 
more easily provided. A discussitm of the forecasting of these slow 
falls in temperature belongs to the t^apter on temperature changes. 

OeograpMc distribution of cold waves. — The places where the 
piiTtimiim temperatures are the lowest (fig. &4) do not necessarily 
coincide with those where cold waves, so called, are most frequent, 
as shown by figure 66. For instance, the lowest absolute minima 
(fig. 64) are found in northeastern Montana, but cold wavee are 
not so frequent there as in northeastern Korth Dakota (fig. 66). 
This is because many of the cold waves that advance from the Cana- 
dian Northwest take a southeasterly course over Manitoba and the 
Bed Kiver of the North Valley without affecting the northeastern 
slope of the Rockies, while all the cold waves that visit the latter 
section, including eastan Montana, later overspread North Dakota, 
Minnesota, and the sections lying to the east The Red River of the 
North VaUey, running between Minnesota and North Dakota north- 
ward into Manitoba, veiy seldom escapes a. cold wave visiting the 
western portion of the country; and it is because of this that the 
normal minimum temperatures are lower there Uiaa in the sectims 
farther west, although the extremes may not be as low. 

Even with the great range in the requirem^to of verification, as 
noted previously, cold waves in the northern States east of the 
Rockies occur in large numbers, as compared with Uioee in the South- 
em and Pacific Coast States. Verifications are seldom noted on the 
Pacific slope and in the Florida Peninsula south of Jacksonville. Of 
course, as stated before, freezing temperature occurs in the latter sec- 
tions, but it is not usually reached in the required 24-hour fall of 16", 
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but almost always occurs on either the second or the third night of 
the cold wave. 

Frequency of cold -wavee. — Figure 66 has been prepared to show 
the total number at cold waves in a lO-year period from the autunm 
of 1904 to the spring of 1914, indufflve, as verified by the 8 a. m. 
(seventy-fifth meridian time) observations. The number of cold 
waves recorded in nortiiem New England is even greater than that 
in the Red Rivw of the North Valley, Northfield, Vt., and Eastport, 
Me., having in the 10-year period 105 and 108, respectively, and 
MoOThead, Minn., 100. One reaam why there is such an unusually 
large number in northern New England as compared with sections to 
the west and south is that many of the cold wares visiting it come 
from the Hudson Bay country in a southeasterly directiwi without 
affecting seriously the other districts, although places close to the 
frontier, like Canton, N. Y., and Sault Ste. Marie, AGch., are fre- 
quently within the tnu^ as the figures in figure 66 show. Another 
reason is that the most frequented track of low-pressure areas is 
across northern New England aud the lower St Lawrence Valley, 
and near this path cold waves may be expected most frequently. 
This point will be referred to later. 

During die period of 10 years not a single technical cold wave has 
occurred at the coast stations of California, Oregcm, or Washington, 
while Bed Bluff and Sacramento are the only two places in Califor- 
nia west of the Sierras and Roeeburg, Oreg., the only station west 
of the Cascade Range that have had any during that period— num- 
bering one, two, and five, respectively. In the Florida Peninsula 
Tampa has had two in the period of 10 years, while none has occurred 
at Miami. 

The above, of course, has reference only to instances whrai tiiere 
was a fall in temperature in 34 hours sufficient to verify s cold-wave 
warning. Frequently, of course, the temperatnre falls lower than the 
required miniimiTn, but not within the period of 24 hours. A notable 
case in point is the severe cold wave in California in Januaty, 1913, 
the record minimimi of 25° being observed at San Diego on the 7th, 
with readings as low as 28° on the 6th and 36° on the 5th, so that 
there was no technical verification. The notification of this low tem- 
perature was given through the frost warnings, as is usually tiie case 
in California and Florida. 

There is no unifcnmily in the number shown in figure 66 ftK* many 
reasons aside frwn those already given. If the requiremokts for 
verifications of cold waves were similar for all portions of the coun- 
try and there were no water influences or pronounced differences in 
elevation, the number of recorded cold waves would doubtless de- 
crease steadily from north to sout^. The simple fact that in the North 
the required limiting temperatures are only di^tly below normal. 
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■whiit in the South these temperaturee are far below the nonoal, is in 
itself sofficient to account for the unusuaUy large number of recorded 
cold waves in the North as compared with those in the South, amde 
from the fact that storm movement with steep barometric gradients 
accompanied by marked chaogea in temperature are much more 
frequent in the Korth than in the South. 

The differences in verifications, as shown by figures 62 and 63, 
for the various sections of the country are also responsible for many 
of the differences in the number of ctAd wares recorded in sections 
close to the dividing linee of the districts. For instance, Madison, 
with its 65 cold waves, has a larger number than either Milwaukee 
or La Crosse, between which Madison lies, or than Dubuque to the 
southwest and Green Bay to the northeast. This is doubtless because 
the line separating the zones of limiting temperature passes directly 
west of MidisoD. If the line passed east of Madison and zero were 
the limiting temperature required at Madison in the winter months, 
the number of recorded cold waves there would be much less and con- 
form more closely to the records at other stations in the vicinity. 
Milwaukee, althou^ in the same zone as Madison, is normally 
warmer in winter, and its nand>er of recorded cold waves is therefore 
less. Cairo has likewise a larger ntuiber than Evansville^ Ind., 
Louisville or Lexington, Ky., or Cincinnati, Ohio, only because, for 
verification purposes, Cairo happens to be induded in a district not 
requiring so low a minimum temperature as the district in which the 
other stations are located. For the same reason, doubtless, a larger 
number of cold waves is recorded at Concordia, Kans., than in south- 
ern Nebraska, and at Oklahoma City, Okla., and Forth Worth, Tex., 
than at places directly to the north or south. 

The mfiiuenoe cf the Greai Lakes on cold waves. — ^The influence of 
the Great Lakes on cold waves is shown by figure 66. The water of 
t^e Lakes is a decidedly modifying influence on cold waves, especially 
in the fall and t^e first part of the winter, and the cold must then be 
very severe in tibe northwest and baroonetric gradient quite steep in 
order to bring a cold wave across the Lakes and affect the Lower 
Michigan Peninsula. During sodi conditions a cold wave may occur 
at Chicago, while on the otiier side of the lake moderate tranpOTatures 
may prevail. Not only is the nimiber recorded much less at various 
points on the Great Lakes than at near-by places in the interior, but 
there ia also a great variation in the number of verifications within the 
lake region itself, depending upon which side of the lake and how 
close to the wat«r the station is located. The most striking differences 
are noted in the Lake Michigan region, the number on the west shore 
being five or six times as great as on the east shore. In a 10-year 
period, Milwautee, Wis., has had 47 as c(»npared -mth 9 at Grand 
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Haven, the degree of the cold brought acroes the lake heiag materially 
reduced by the temperature of the water by the time it reaches the 
eastern shore. This lake influence affecte, in a degree, the' entire 
Lo'wer Michigan Peninsula, but the effect is not so great in the interior 
and eastern sections as along the west shore. This fact is illustrated 
by the figures at Grand Haven as compared with tibose at Grand 
Eapids, Detroit, and Port Huron, with 14, 15, and 28 cold waves, 
respectively. So ialso in Xew York Stete, the nmnber of cold waves is 
much greater in the interior than near the Lakes. For instance, 
Buffalo, Kochester, and Oswego, near the late E^ore, had 20, 27, and 29 
cold waves, respectively, while the interior stations of Ithaca, Blng- 
hamton, and Syracuse had 38, 45, and 52, respectively. In the Upper 
Hichigan Peninsula there is a considerable difference between Hous- 
ton and Marquette, with 35 and 21, respectively, and a very great 
difference between the latter place and Sault Ste. Marie, where 58 
were recorded, chi^y because Margaette is exposed directly to the 
water influence, while Houghton is a slight distance away from lake 
Superior on Portage Lake; and Sanlt Ste. Marie is also located a 
short distance from Lake Superior on St. Marys Biver and its winds 
in a northwest cold wave do not blow directly off the lake. Moreover, 
at the latter station, many great falls in temperature are brought 
from Hudson Bay by a northeasterly wind or land wind instead of a 
northwest wind from the direction of Lake Superior, 

The greater number of cold waves at Escanaba, 44, as ccanpared 
with those at Marquette, 21, is because the main cold-wave wind, the 
northwest, at Escanaba, is off the land, while at Marquette it is 
directly off Lake Superior. 

Because of pronounced lake influence daring the fall and early 
winter, cold waves very rarely occur at pointe so situated on the 
Lakes that the prevailing wind is a lake wind. In fact it is not until 
January and February when the lake becomes at least partly frozen 
that cold waves are possible at these places. In the month of 
December, while the temperature of the water is still above 82°, not 
a Edngle cold wave was noted during the period of 10 years at Grand 
Haven and only 1 at Grand Bapids, as compared with 6 at Milwan- 
keo (HI the other side of the lake. Of course it can be readily under- 
stood tiiat with a lake wind the temperature will not fall to 10° or 
even madi below the freezing point (32°). 

Jnfiuenoe of thermometer eaposwre. — Another reascm for the lack 
of uniformity in the recorded number of cold waves in the various 
secti(mB of the country is the great difference in the exposure of the 
tiietmconeters. For instance, stetions located in the country where 
radiation is free at night will show a much greater number of re- 
corded cold waves tiian city stations. During cloudy weather, which 
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usn^y precedes a cold wave, the cainimimi temperature is likely to 
be as high in the country as in the city, but with the ctuning of cold 
weatiier the sky clears, and the traaperature falls to a much lower 
point at country stations, because of the freer radiation. Peoria, 
with the station located in its suburbs and a sod exposure for the 
tiiermometers, had, dtuing the 10-year yeriod, 41 cold waves, as 
compared with 82 at Chicago. Peoria had a larger number than 
Chicago, not only because of the location of its station in the country, 
but also because it is away from the Great Lakea Cold waves occa- 
Ei<nially fail at Chicago because of a shifting of the wind from 
northwest to a northeasterly lake wind. Charles City, with an ex- 
posure, in tiie country, had 65 cold waves, which far exceed the num- 
ber credited to any other station in Iowa. So also has Meridian, 
Miss., a much larger numb^ than Yicksburg to the west and M(mt- 
gomery to the east 

Effed of variaUon in verifieaHon in differ^ii secHona. — ^While the 
nujnber of recorded cold waves at Mobile, Pensacola, and Thomas- 
viUe is much greater than at other places directly to the north, this 
is doubtless because of the difference in verification, and, at Thomas- 
ville, Ga., also to sod exposure of the thermometer; but the number 
at these places is even greater than at cities farther west, as at New 
Orleans, because many of the cold waves moving southeast often 
affect these three cities without visiting New Orleans. As a rule, a 
reason can be found for the great variation in the figures in various 
parts of the country, although posdbly in some cases it is not readily 
apparent. 

Infmence of topography and proxknity to ocean. — Marked falls in 
temperature usually are produced by a high following the move- 
ment of a well-marked low and with a steep barometric gradient be- 
tween the two. As these ctmditions prevail much more frequently 
in the North than in the South, changes in temperature in the North, 
as stated before, are far more pronounced. The Pacific Coast States 
are in a class by themselves, as the temperature there is largely gov- 
erned by the winds from the Pacific, which practically prevent cold 
waves, even in the extreme northern portion. In the Plateau, al- 
though very low minima sometimes occur as shown by figure 64, 
cold waves are infrequent. However, a large number has been re- 
corded during the 10-year period at Winnemucca, Nev., and at 
Modena, Utah, 27 and 26, re£^)ectively, as shown by figure 66. At 
Winnemucca tiie winter minima are lower than at other stations in 
that section, and doubtless they are relatively low at Modena, al- 
though as yet no normals have been cconputed for this station be- 
cause of its short record. (Fig. 65.) 
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Brandenburg states as follows regarding the cold -waves at Mo- 
dena and Winneniiicca : 

My obBCrratloii l8 that the ereater number of cold waves occurs where the 
greater number of lows occurs. The topography of the middle and southern 
plateau region Ls such that lows that form In the Tldnlty (of which there are 
a large number some wlntors) and those that come from the South Pad&c 
coast region almost Invariably pass through Modena and Flagstaff. Lows In 
these places If they move at all generally move rapidly, making the reaction 
In temperature pronounced. In most Instances the cold that follows the 
passage of a low In the Plateau region Is not the cold of translation, but Is the 
result of the Intense loss of heat by radiation at night that Is common to the 
elevated arid region. A. snow covering adds largely to the fall In temperature. 

The number of lows that pass through Wtnnemucca Is perhaps fewer than 
the number at Modena, but the deSclency Is more than made up by the number 
of northern lows that loop southward, and sharp changes In temperature 
occur, even though the true centers are far to the north.' 

Willson, of San Francisco, writes as follows regarding these dif- 
ferences in the Plateau region : 

It Is m^ opinion that the radical changes at Winnemucca are due mainly 
to t(^>ography. The mountain ranges to the north are low and have a decided 
north and sonOi trend, which facilitates the aontliward movemoit of cold air 
from the north. The same conditions appear to hold good for Modena, but 
Beno, Boise, and Tonopah are surrounded by broken ranges and spurs, which 
retard the flow of air from the north. Both Beno and Boise are especially welt 
protected by mountains and have good drainage. 

It appears from the above extracts that frequency of cold waves 
at Winnemucca and Modena, as compared with other points in the 
Plateau re^on, la due to variation in topography (including air 
drainage), and to proximity to storm traclm, aside from the effect of 
altitude. 

At the mountain stations in the East, where the night temperatures 
are comparatively low because of the altitude, the number of cold 
waves is much greater than at adjacent points in the low country, 
according to the figures at Elkins, Wytheville, Asheville, and Lynch- 
burg, as compared with Washington, Baleigh, and Columbia. 

The figures in figure 66 show the number of cold-wave verifications 
for tiie 10-year period for the 24 hours ending at 8 a. m. only (sev- 
enty-fifth meridian time). Occasionally the required verifications 
have been noted at some other hour, but these are not included on the 
chart. Moreover, these excepted are not important as a rule. The 
figures suffice to ^ow the relative frequency of cold waves in various 
portions of the country, as the data are comparable. 

Movement of cold waves from Canadian NoHhwest. — Garriott 
Bays in Bulletin F, " Cold Waves and Frosts in the United States " : 
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Baet of the Rocky Monntaina tbe prlnclital track of tbe American wtntw 
£OWB lies Bontb of tbe flftleth parallel of latitude, and tbe mechanical actloa 
of energetic lows tbat follow thla track disturbs the North American cold belt 
and draws southward, and probabl; downward In their wake, masses of cold 
air that consUtnte tbe cold waves of the United States. 

Tbe mq^wsltlon has been advanced that tbe North American cold belt ma^ 
be reinforced by ttir masses that advance via tbe Arctic Ocean from Siberia; 
a m(H« probable snpposltlon, however, is that tbe cold of ttie northern interior 
of the Amoican Continent is due to air that flows over that r^lon from the 
northern Bocky Monntaln ranges, where its moisture has been predpitated. 
The result of a loss of moisture In tbe passage of the monntalns leaves this 
alF dear and dry, and promotes tlie process of beat radiation that continues 
during the passage of the air over the Canadian NorthweeiL It seems, there- 
fore, that Blow or stagnant conditions of the atmosphere over the Canadian 
Northwest are favorable to one of the conditions (that are represented by 
accumnlatlDnB of great air masses or areas of high barometer of great mag- 
nltnde) that produce cold waves in the United States. The other necessary 
condition is the passage or the development of an area of low barometric pres- 
sure along or near the southern margin of the cold-air mass or belt, within the 
western' quadrants of which the cyclonic circulation will produce powerful air 
entrrats from the north. 

It is doubtl«SB true that many cold waves are developed in the 
Canadian Northwest east of the Bockies thirough rapid radiation of 
heat over a snow-covered stirface dming the long winter nights. 
Many instances have been observed of this development in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, and occasionally even within portions of the United 
States lying immediately to the south, vhen snow lay on the grotmd. 

Once the conditions of cold have been established all that is 
necessary to insure a ixBHster of it southward and eastward is tbe 
developmoit of a low in those directions. This will produce a drain- 
age of cold air from the north, with accompanying north to north- 
west winds. Brandenburg says : " tiie greater number of cold waves 
occurs where the greater number of uiws occurs,'' and we find this 
to be a fact, as the iiows move eastwud across ih& northern frontier 
most frequently where cold waves are the most prevalent. The actual 
cold is generally transferred by the strong winds due to the baro- 
metric gradient prevailing between the low and the hioh, but the 
intensity usually gradually diminishes as the wave advances, because 
it passes over regicois having a higher temperature. Local radiation 
is important, and in the elevated sections of the Plateau region it 
is the principal factor. Comparatively low temperatures sometimes 
occur in that secti(xi in a hioh which has moved in from the Pacific 
coast following a low, but rarely do they reach the prop<»^onB of 
a cold wave, unless the hioh is reinforced by another hioh moving 
southward from British Columbia.* 

In a winter maiiced by severe cold tiie lows graierally take the 

southerly course and ate followed in turn by well-defined highs from 

' See the dlBcnnion on reinforced hiohb, p. 181. — Bdltor. 
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the northwest, while in warm winters there is a snccesson of lows 
moving eastward over the northern frontier, and the HiOHa in tiie 
rear instead of coming from the British Northwest approach from 
the middle Rockies or at least no farther north than the fruktier. 

Vta-icus types of cold warns. — ^HaTing touched Tip<Hi the general 
causes of cold waves and their relative frequency in various portions 
of the United States, and the reasons for the great variation, it 
will noWbe proper to study the type maps, each of which presents 
speda) conditicais. There is a omilaiity between some of these 
types and yet often a slight apparent difference is respcxudble for a 
cold wave moving to one side or the other of its usual track. 

A rise in pressure in the northwest and a fall to the south or 
southeast are indicati<m3 of the approach of lower temperatures, 
and where the pressure changes are decided marked changes in 
temperature vriU ensue, although as yet no cold weather may have 
appeared in the northwest. 

When a biqh is present over the South Atlantic States, the move- 
ment of cold waves eastward is generally retarded and the cold 
seldom seriously affects the Atlantic States, even those in the n<Hiii. 
(Jan. 12-14, 1911; Jan. 26, 1911; Jan. h-1, 1913; Mar. 26-27, 1914.) 

If the barometer is low over the South Atlantic States, the ocAA. 
wave is invariably far-reaching and low temperatures and frost en- 
sue usually as far south as Florida. 

The cold wave which affects most seriously the Middle West is mfl 
which is preceded by a crescent^^aped low reaching fnaa UBime- 
sota or Lake Superior soutiiwestward to the middle Bockies, the hiqh 
at the same time being centered over the northern Rockies, tba 
southwest end of the troo^ is forced eastward by the high, as the 
latter advances, and the cold rapidly pushes dovm from the north- 
west (Nov. 11, 1911; Jan. 5-8, 1918; Jan. 10-12, 1918; Feb. l-«, 
1907; Dec 81, 1910-Jan. 1, 1911. See maps of Nov. 10, 11, 1911, re- 
produced as figs. 67 and 68 to illustrate this type.) 

A type of continned cold is that in which there is a redevelopment 
of a moH over the northern Rocky Mountain region witii falling 
temperature, the principal low being centered over the eastern Lake 
regitm or North Atlantic States and a secondary depression over 
the central or southern Rocky Moimtain region. These ccoidititms 
present practically the same possibilities as the crescent-^aped low 
mentioned above, except that in this instance the initial temperatures 
in tiie Plains States are likely to be low, and the exchange of heat is 
then less than that which prevails in fnmt of a crescmt-diaped 
trough. (Jan. 4-5, 1912.) 

The southwesterly trend of a trough, no matter where mtuated, is 
best adapted for inducing a flow of cold air frtHU the Northwest, 
because in that case the cold in the Northwest moves directly soutii 
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and southeast. As a general propositJou it may be stated that the 
farther a trough extends southwesterly or westerly, the more sweep- 
ing will be the cold wave. Where there is no appreciable trough bat 
merely circular isobars to the sootliward of the low center, as is 
occasionally noted when the low moves eastward over the lUKthem 
Lake region, the effect of the cold wave is not felt southward to any 
great extent. Maps of March d-6, 1918, to illustrate this type are 
reproduced as figures 6S and 70. 

When a low is centered over Minnesota or eastern Manitoba, with 
the isobars in its rear as far back as Saskatdiewan, turned to the 
northeast and crowded close together and accompanying strong wind 
velocities, a cold wave will immediately follow and a high will cover 
the Dakotas and Minnesota in the ensuing 12 to 24 hours. (Feb. 8-4, 
190«; Dec. 10-11, 1910; Jan. 80, 1918.) Maps of February 3-4, 1&06, 
illustrate this type. (See figs. 71 and 72.) 

When a high with severe cold prevails in the Canadian North- 
west and the isobars run in an east-west or northeast-southwest direc- 
tion south of tiie center of the high, the wind direction is usually 
northeast or east in the n<»1h,em portions of Montana and Nortii 
Dakota, and while the cold may draw southward over sane of the 
frontier States, the cold wave will not beocnne general, but will 
remain in the north until a low moves in from the Pacific over the 
middle Bockiee, after which the northwest hioh may swing around 
and take a southeasterly course. (Feb. 4-7, 1914; Mar. 19-21, 1912; 
Mar. 20-ApT. 2, 1908.) If the cold in the northwest is severe, how- 
ever, and there is a pressure fall in the central valleys, the wave will 
move southward and be more or less general. (Dec. 24, 1914.) 

In case the low is in the southwest and the hiok in the northwest, 
' and no porti<Hi of the low breaks off and moves east of the Missis- 
sippi, the HIOH does not advance southward materially, but rather 
moves eastward over the northern frontier with northeaft winds 
blowing out of it and often with moderate temperature, the cold not 
being felt except in the frcmtier sections. (Feb. 25-26, 1907,- Jan. 
29-31, 1907.) 

Wh^i a cold-wave high is pres^ot in the British Xorthwest and 
there is a general low-pressure system covering the Pacific coast 
region, reaching in over the middle Bookies, the hioh does not move 
southward, but the winds blow out of it in a northeasterly direction 
toward the low-pressure system. (Mar. 26-27, 1914; Jan. 20-21, 
1913; Jan. 12-13, 1907.) Maps of January 12-18, 1907, are repro- 
duced as figures 73 and 74, to illustrate this type. 

When a cold-wave hioh is advancing from the northwest and the 
greatest 12-hour rise in pressure appears over the Lake Superior 
region, the center of the hioh will usually move to that point and 
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cause northeasterly winds over the upper Lake region and upper 
HiBsissippi Vallej and will not cause a cold wave in the southern 
portions of these sections. (Mar. 26, 1914; Jan. 11, 1911; Jan. 15, 
1909; Feb. 4, 1906; Mar. 24, 1908.) 

If the movement of the high and the low is such as to cause tiie 
wind to shift to the north and norUieaet, the cold wave will not be 
general. Sometimes, with high pressure in the north and a low in 
the southwest, there is doubt as to tiie movemraits of these areas. If 
the LOW advances in an easterly direction more rapidly than the 
HiOH, a cold wave will ensue, but if the high advances more rapidly 
than the low, northeast and north winds will prevail, and there will 
not be any decided fall in temperature. 

In order to bring a cold wave to any point the distiribntion of 
pressure must be such as to cause the winds to blow from a north or 
west direction, and preferably from tiie northwest. Some cold waves, 
however, approadi from a west to southwest direction in the Middle 
West when the low moves almost due north and the high following 
passes soutiieaetward. (t>e& 4-6, 1909; Ifov. SO-Dea 1, 1908.) Maps 
of Decen^r 5-6, 1909, are reproduced as figures 75 and 76, to illus- 
trate the l^pe. 

Begardksa of how severe tiie cold is in the northwest, it can not 
advance to any extent unless th^^ is fairly steep barcsnetrio 
gradient in its front, with acccmipanying stnmg winds. (Dec. 4, 
1908; Jan. 8, 1907; Jan. 14, 1907.) 

When a low in front of a cold wave is deepening, severe cold en- 
sues because of the increasing winds and consequent stronger inflow 
of the cold ; when the low is losing intensity and is filling np, the 
cold following is modified decidedly. 

A slow-moving low is seldom followed by severe cold, n^rdless 
of where the low is situated, as the movement of a cold wave is 
usually rapid. If the cold wave is retarded, it is likely to lose its 
intraudty and be followed in the northwest by a low before any great 
falls in temperature have occurred outside of the more northern dis- 
tricts. (Jan. 21-28, 1896; Feb. 8-10, 1909; Feb. 14r-17, 1909; Jan. 
S0^8, 1906.) 

For a cold wave to sweep the mountain States of Wy<Mning and 
Colorado, the center of the hioh to the north must be no farther east 
than the Rocky Mountain Divide, and a low must lie over the moim- 
tains to the south, with its axis in an east-west or northeast-south- 
west directitHL (Feb. 28-29, 1912; Jan. 4-5, 1918; Jan. 1, 1910; Dec. 
81, 1910.) Maps of J<anuary 4-8, 1918, are reproduced as figures 
77-81, to illustrate tiiis type. 

When a cold wave is prweded by a low, in which heavy rains are 
falling, BEfpecially when the disturbance is central over the middle or 
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lower Mississippi Valley, the cold wave is not likely to be g^eral 
and its movement is usually retarded. Generally in this case an 
eztensiTe and slow-moving high is present in the east in front ot the 
Iiow and servee to retard the easterly movement of conditionB farther 
west. (Feb. 2&~S7, 1918; Mar. 24-26, 1918; Jan. 6, 7, and 8, 1913; 
see figs. 79, 80, and 81.) 

iWhoi a cold-wave hiqh, located west of the nordieni Bockies, 
movea southward over the Pacific coast districts, its force is seldom 
severe on the east side of the Eockies, unless there ia a development 
of a urn in the east to dniw the cold down over the Plains States, 
S8 inthe maps of February 12-13, 1905. (Jan. 4^-6, 1910; Feb. 12-18, 
1905 ; Dec 17-19, 1908; Dec 31, 190&-Jan. 4j 1906.) Maps of DecMn- 
ber 18-19, 1908, are reproduced as figures Nos. 82 and 83 to illustrate 
t^pes where severe cold advances sonth over the Padfio coast region 
and sections east of the Bockies. 

If a northwest cold wave is followed immediately by a well-mai^ed 
LOW directly to the west, the cold-wave conditions are not usually 
evident west of the Missouri Valley, that section by the following 
morning being tmder tite influence of the western low. (Jan. 23-^24, 
1906; Feb. 24-25, 1906.) 

When a high of considerable magnitade covers the western plateau 
regicHi, there is little opportunity for a general cold wave to over- 
spread the Plains States and central valleys. If a cold wave under 
such dicumstances does appear ia Alberta, a ttmgne of low pressure 
extends in a southeasterly direction from the northern Bockies 
between the cold- wave high and tiie plateau high, so that the cold is 
not felt to any extent on the easton Kocky Mountain slope. (Feb. 
1-2, 1906; Feb. 20^1, 1907; Jan. 21-22, 1907.) 

When a low in the west or northwest follows rapidly a cold wave, 
the temperature ia the cold wave will ordinarily not fall to a low 
point, as the wind in the high is likely to ainit quickly to the east, 
southeast, or south. 

Aside fnun the modifying inflneaoe of latitude, a cold wave usually 
loses SMne of its intenidty with gradually diminishing barometric 
gradient in its frcnt, as the wave advances, largely because the low 
in frtHit of a ctAA wave ordinarily moves much faster than tiie hioh 
and the low moves to the northeast or east while the high moves 
generaUy southeasterly. It is because of theee modifying conditions 
that cold waves which may be severe in the Middle West are seldom 
felt intensely in the Atlantic Stetes unless the pressure has been low 
on the sootiiem coast. The barometoic gradient, however, always 
increases, either when the low deepens, as stated previously, or 
because of increasing pressure in the high, and such conditions insure 
very low temperatures within the path of the cold wave. 
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The conditions which sometimes cause the most severe cold waves 
in Xew England and the northern portion of the Middle Atlantic 
States are tiioee which more southeastward from the Hudsm Bay 
region, OBoally reaching southward oveir northern LalK Saporior at 
the Bame time that a law is present off tiie norUi Atlantic coast. 
(Feb. 5-6, 1906; Jan. 12-14, 1914; Jan, 4^, 1904; Feb. 8-9, 1908; 
Feb. 22-23, 1907.) Maps of January 13-14, 1914, are reproduced as 
figures 84 and 85, to illuaixate this ^pe. 

Whem the cold in the nortliweat is accompanied by a high of 80.7 
inches or more, the area usually moves directly down the eastern 
aiope of the BocMes in a directitm betwerai southeast and south, to 
Texas, and th«i eastward across the Oulf region to the South Atlantic 
coast When the pressure is as high as 80.8 inches, regardless of 
other conditions, this movement is almost always noted. Such a 
HioH scarcely ever moves eastward over the district north of Lake 
Superior as some other hiqhs do, even though the greatest 12-hour 
pressure rise is found in that section. Following the movement of 
the HIGH southward, a marked rise in temperature inmiediately over- 
spreads the northwest These highs, of conrae, usually steadily de- 
' crease in magnitude, as they move southward, as stated previously. 
(Feb. 8-4, 1912; Jan. 14-15, 1905; Nov. 12-14, 1908; Dec 8-9, 1898j 
Dec. 26, 1894; Jan. 22, 1897; exception to above. Mar. 1-2, 1896.) 
Maps of November 12-14, 1908, are reproduced as figures 86, 87, and 
88, to illustrate this type. 

When the trend of the isobars over the Middle and Southern States 
is such as to promise northeasterly winds over the Florida peninsula, 
the same effect is produced as over the Lake region with like condi- 
tions, and no prononnced cold in Florida wanes. It takes a north 
to northwest wind to bring the cold there. This type is so common 
that examples are not necessary, and it oocurs when the high does 
not extend southward into the Gulf, but rather north of the Oulf 
coast, so that the high eventually passes eastward north of the 
Florida peninsola. 

When in a northwest cold wave there is snow and persistent cloudy 
weather severe cold will not usually follow. The clearing up of the 
weather in the high itself, however, will cause still further falls in 
t^nperature there, sometimes reaching the proportions of a cold 
wave, althoo^ no marked barometric gradient is evident. This is 
especially noticeable when there is snow on the ground. (Feb. 10-11, 
1918; Feb. 18-14, 1913.) 

When tiie center of a high is as far east as Manitoba, it usually 
does not move down over the States lying to the south, but rather 
across the northern Lakes. (Jan. 20-21, 1912; Jan. 11, 1911; Jan. 
14^16, 1909; Jan. 28-29, 1908; Feb. 6-8, 1908; Mar. 5-6, 1907.) 
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ThsK are marked exceptions to this case. When there is a deep low 
over the middle Western States, reaching back to the Eockies, and 
the cold wave in the northwest is seTere and the pressure excessiTe, 
the snoBi will extend back westward and awing southward over the 
eastern slope of the Rockies. (Feb. 22-23, 1914; Feb. 14-17, 1910; 
Feb. 9-13, 1905.) Sometimes under these conditions the ww is 
divided by the southerly movement of the hiqh, one depression being 
east of die Missiaippi and the other in the middle or southern Kocky 
Mountain region. (Feb. 25-26, 1913; Mar. 20-22, 1913; Dec. 29-31, 
1911.) If the gradient diminishes between the high and the eastern 
LOW, the HIGH will not move due eastward but will gradually settle 
toward the southeast and south and not cause severe cold weather in 
eastern sections. (Feb. 25-26, 1818; Feb. 14r-17, 1910; Dec. 29-81, 
1911.) 

If the xoQH advances from the northwest, dividing a angle de- 
pressdon in two, and causing a wdl-marked cold wave as far south as 
Nebraska, the cold wave may then be expected to swing eastward 
over the Missisippi Valley and the Lake region, provided there is 
sufficient gradient between the hhih and the low. (Mar. 20-^1, 1913 ; 
Jan. 1-i, 1910 ; Jan. 5-7, 1909; Jan. 14r-16, 1907.) ' But when the cold 
does not reach as far south as Nebraska, only the northern portion 
of the Lake region will be affected to any extent in the movemrait 
of the HIGH. 

When a cold wave, even though very severe, is centered in tiie 
Canadian Northwest,, and at the same time the bar(»neter Is low and 
the temperature high over an unusually large area to the southward 
and eastward, without definite storm development, the effect of the 
cold wave is usually not felt to any marked extent in any of the 
Northwestern States. The cold wave loses its intensity and often 
is completely broken up when opposed by a very wide area of high 
temperature. (Feb. 8-9, 1909; Feb. 28, 1907; Mar. 24^^, 1914; Feb. 
IS-IT, 1909; Jan. 27, 1914; Dec 4, 1908.) Maps of February 8-8, 
1909, are reproduced as figures 89 and 90, to illustrate this type. 

If a plateau high bejpns to disintegrate and the pressure falls 
there, with the barometer steadily rising at Edmonton and with 
falling temperature, a cold wave high will be found in Alberta 
within tiie next 21 hours that is likely to sweep tiie Middle West 
(Dec 29-«0, 1908; Jan. 28-24, 1907; Jan. 28-29, 1914.) 

Frequently in winter a hioh in the form of a ridge, vrith its center 
over Alberta and a cold wave general throughout the norUi Central 
States, reaches southeast over the eastern slope of the Bockies to 
Texas. At the same time there is one low over the east or east 
Central States and another an the Pacific coast. This high does not 
move east but frequently will remain for days in the same portion, 
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sometimes even pushing farther west and redeveloping. With its 
high pressure flud low temperature it blocks the Pacific low until the 
latt«r is dissipated or pushed out into the Pacific. Under these txsi- 
diticms the winds will be continuoosly from a westerly direction over 
the north Central States with fair weather. Aft^- the temperature 
has fallen in the craitral vidleys and the Lake region, it remains cold 
or moderately so until the hioh advances or is brokea up. (Feb. S-8, 
1918 ; Feb. 9-15, 1907.) Maps of February 3-6, 1918, are reproduced 
as figures 91, 92, 93, and 94, to illustrate ^e beginning of a series of 
U)WB and hiqhs of this type.^ 

S(»netimes a ridge of high pressure will block a i>ow that is 
centered directly west of the Rockies and finally fcnxie it back to the 
Pacific coast. In this case as well as in the one immediately preced- 
ing, the HIGH will finally move down to ^e Gulf region. (Feb. 20-23, 
1911.) 

Freqnently in winter a low will develop over Manitoba and move 
directly southeast over the Lake region, followed by a well-marked 
cold wave sweeping the upper Sfis^ssippi Valley and the greater 
portion of the Lake regim. These c<Hiditi(His will move rapidly and 
will foe attended by precipitation of short duration. (See figs. 95 
and 96 as illustrating this type ; also Mar. 4-0, 1918 ; Jan. 81-Feb. 2, 
1912; Dec 6-8,1912.) 

Spe(nal conditums affecting the movement of cold waves. — ^The 
movement of cold-wave conditions is oft«a checked by other con- 
diti(ma 2,000 or 3,000 miles to the eastward, generally in the shape 
of an immense high over the Atlantic Ocean or the Atlantic Coast 
States, which for some reason is held stationary and blocks for a 
time the movemuit of all barometric formations in this country. 

As stated before, a cold wave of the most sweeping character from 
the Bocky Mountains eastward ensues when the high is centered 
over the northern ICocky Mountain region and a trotigh of low 
burtaneter extends in crescent shape from tiie Great Lakes soath- 
weet to and beyond the middle Bockies. Sometimes the western 
end of this trough is forced rapidly southeastward and tbe northern 
end temporarily remains stationary, the troujj^, as a consequence, 
extending from north to south and moving eastward in that form. 
At other times the western end of the trou^ is forced directly sonth- 
ward over Texas ; in such cases the cold wave sweeps the entire State 
to the Gulf and overspreads the central and eastern portions of 
the country. The cold-wave high then is usually of great mag- 
nitude, but with gradually diminishing size as it advances south- 
ward. After reaching the west Gnlf coast it moves eastward to the 
South Atlantic coast, following a well-marked depression in its 

1 Be« alM Cliap V, p. 120, wh«r« practical]; tbe ume trpe U dliciined. — Bdltor. 
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front. A Buoilar distribution of preesare ensues, without the so- 
called crescent-shaped trou^ as a factor, with a u>w over the North- 
central States and another in the southwest, which deepens and 
finally becomes the chief disturbance, drawing the high frcsu the 
north, as the low itself advances eastward and jfnns tbe northern 
LOW by means of a trough. (Dec. 12-14, 1915.) 

Anodier type which brings cold waves to the States lying between 
the lower Mississippi Biver and the Rocky Mountains occurs whoi 
a cold wave is present in the Northwest and a north-Pacific low 
moves southeastward across the middle Rockies to the Texas pan- 
handle. The disturbance then recurves northeastward and finally 
passes down the St Lawrence Valley. (Jan. 1-8. 1911; Feb. 5-7, 
1914.) 

Usually tlie greater the preesare in the hioh, other conditions being 
equal, the lower the temperature will fall and tiie slower will be its 
recovery. At times, especially in the spring when cold-wave ctmdi- 
ticms prevail in North Dakota and western Minnesota with a moH 
not much above normal (30 inches), the cold will be quickly bnrfcen 
up and will not be felt to any extent farther east 

While ocAd waves generally coma from tiie Canadian Northwest, 
they occasionally develop within the limits of the northweetem ■pot- 
tion of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, but only in 
midwinter when the ground is covered with snow. 

The more southerly the movement of a high the greater the area 
Uiat will be covered by the cold ; hiohs moving eastward with their 
centers over the northwn frontier do not usually cause cold wavee 
much south of that line. As a general propodtion it may be stated 
that a cold-wave high moves southeastward, and this is almost in- 
variably the case when the trough of low pressure in front extends 
in a north-south direction. When the trough extends westward or 
southwestward, the biqh in the northwest osnally pushes directly 
southward, but it is because of the usual southeasterly movement 
of a BIQH that districts lying to the south of a cold wave often escape 
entirely. Sometimes the eastern slope of the Rockies and the sections 
lying to the west only may escape, while at other times this area may 
reach almost to the Missouri Riv«:. The movemoit of the hioh is 
influenced in this case, as in others, by the distribotion of pressoie in 
the west 

Whenever, in the progreas of a cold wave ovwr the middle Westwn 
States the temperature in its frcHit rises to an atmormally high point, 
although the fall in temperature may be very pronounced in the 
northwest, the minimum does not reach as low a pmnt at any particu- 
lar place farther east as it would had the temperature not been so 
hi^ For instance, if the temperature at Chicago in front of a cold 
Wave is 50° or more before it begins to fall, it will not go nearly so 
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low as if the initial temperature had been no higher than freezing 
(32°). This is because in the exchange which takes place between the 
air of the cold wave and that which it displaces the hij^w the tem- 
perstnie of the latter the greater will be the amoont of heat ctHn- 
municated to the cold ware ; and also because the cold wave is moT- 
ing across a region that has been w&no. The departures frc»n the 
normal temperature in the various aecticHiB that are to be afiected 
must be token into consideraticai. 

'Wbea the humidity is hi^ over an area in advance of a cold wave, 
the fall in temperature will be retarded and the ensuing miTiiTn* 
modified decidedly because of the fact tiiat radiation or loss of heat 
throu^ humid air is alow, as cconpared with the radiaticMi of heat 
through dry air. 

When a cold wave threatenB any point, a doady sky whidi pre- 
vents the temperature from rising during the day is much, mqre 
favorable for the verification than when tiie day is dear, because in 
that case, the journey to the verifying point will not be so long as if 
a comparatively high maximum were reached. 

So also are tiie chances for verification much better if the t^wwiitig 
night is clear so that radiation may be free. A cold-wave winning 
will ordinarily fail of verificaidon unless the night is clear. 

The time of dity when a cold wave etrikes any particular section 
is important in connection with the verification. If the crest of the 
wave does not reach the place until after the usual time of minimum 
temperature, after 7 a. m. for instance, the warning is not ao likely 
to be verified as if the crest arrived earlier, because of the diurnal 
' rise in temperature. A verification is much more likely at 8 a. m. 
than at 8 p. m. because the normal p. m. temperatures are about 9" 
higher in the wintertime. These facts, of course, are not important 
when the anticipated cold is severe. 

During impending cold-wave conditions, when the barometer rises 
rapidly at any particular place that is threatened, without a rela- 
tively rapid fall in temperature, the prospects of verification are 
poor. With each rise of a tenth of an inch in pressure there must be 
a fall in temperature of 3° or 4° in order that the required fall may 
occur in 24 hours. Otherwise the highest point in pressure wiU soon 
be reached witli the temperature still far above the point required to 
verify. 

Where there is a difference of 1 inch in gradient between the 
northwest high and the eastern low the cold is likely to be severe, 
the wind in that case being sufficiently strong to transport the cold 
from the northwest. Roughly, at least 0.60 inch should be the dif- 
ference in pressure between North Dakota and Lake Michigan and 
another half an inch between Lake Michigan and New England. 
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A cold wave seldom lasts longer than two or three days, except in 
the northwestern part of the country east of the Bookies ; any cold 
wave that occurs aftrar the middle of February, when the sun is 
becoming hif^Mr and higher and the nights markedly shorter, is 
almost always of short duration. The great frequency of cold waves 
in the North as compared with tiiose in the South is partly because 
the winter ni^ts are bo much longer there than in the South. The 
winter ni^t averages about an hour longer at Chicago and nearly 
two hours Icaiger at Winnipeg than at New Orleans. 

After the middle of February it is more difficult to secure a veii' 
fication of a cold-wave warning, as the day temperatures in the high 
are becoming higher and higher. As the season advances this fact 
becomes one of tiie greatest importance. In con^dering the matter 
of cold waves we have to estimate how much the temperature in the 
HIGH will lise during the day as it advances farther and farther 
eastward. 

Cfutrta wed in forecasting cold wavet. — The "A" chart and the 
pressure-change chart are those upon which the forecaster must de- 
pend in forecasting cold waves. If the pressure in a cold high in 
the Northwest continues to rise, the cold will intensify. 

The direction of movement of hiohs and liOws is indicated I7 the 
pressure changes, and the movement of cold waves is especially indi- 
cated by the 12-hour changes. - Frequently the greatest 12-hour rise 
in pressure, as shown by the barometer-change chart, indicates the 
point to which the center of the hioh will move within the next 12 
hours, although less frequently the greatest fall in pressure in 12 
hours indicates the future position of the low. This rule is not 
infallible and there are marked exceptions to it When there is a 
very deep row moving across the country, it is usually followed by 
a rapid rise in pressure, and in that case the center of the rise does 
not indicate that the high will move to that point, the place of pre- 
vious lowest pressure often merely filling up. 

A cold wave will usually occur only in the districts to the south or 
southeast of the point of greatest 12-hour rise in pressure and ordi- 
narily east of the 12-hoiir no-change line on the pressure map, the 
area covered varying with the rate of progress of the high and the 
LOW. There is an exception to this rule which is often noted in the 
Northwest and especially in the Dakotas and eastern Montana in 
that the redevelopment ^ of a eooh or the clearing up of cloudy &m- 
ditions will often result in a cold wave, as stated previoudy. 

A rise in pressure of 0.60 inch in Alberta in 12 hours following 
a northwest low is usually an indication of a development of a cold 
wave in the Northwest regardless of other condltionfi. 

■ See alto th« diKiualoD of reinforced hiobb. Chap. V. — Editor. 
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With the barometer fslling in front of a cold vrare and the great- 
est fall well to the south, whether in central or eastern sections, the 
ensuing cold is sure to be pronounced and general. 

The pressure change chart is of the highest importance in forecast- 
ing cold waves, and it must be studied carefully. The chart will 
often show impending falls in temperature, not apparent upon the 
weather map, commonly called the "A" chart. Should the tempera- 
ture be low in the northwest, there is need of giving especial atten- 
tion to the changes, both 2-hour and 12-hoar, on the pressure chart. 
Whether the pressure changes be large or small, tiie chart will usually 
indicate the probable distribution of pressure 12 and 24 hours later, 
and the resulting temperature changes. 

The next chart of importance in forecasting cold waves is the 
normal temperature chart or a chart lowing the departures of the 
current temperature from the normal for that day. When the t^n- 
perature, falling to a point only slightly below the normal will verify 
a warning, the chances of verification, aside from other conditions, 
are favorable. When the temperature is already below the normal, 
verificatioti is not obteined except as a result of severe conditions. 
It should be realized that the midwinter normal minima in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan are from — 2° to — 9° below zero F., and in 
Alberta, from 3° to 9° above. A biqh must tiberefore have tempera- 
tures lower than these during that period in order to insure a cold 
wave in any particular part of the United States. Of course, if 
the temperature is far below the normal in the northwest high, the 
prospecte of severe cold in ite advance are good. However, some 
cold waves upon their first appearance in the British Northwest are 
not accompanied by extremely low temperatures, but when condi- 
titois are active — ^rapidly rising pressure in the Northwest and fall- 
ing to the Southeast — the temperature will continue to fall until 
severe cold has finally developed. 

The temperature-change chart must be used with caution, and we 
must be certain that from the 24-hour changes in temperature we can 
properly interpret current conditions. The 12-hour changes in tem- 
perature with allowance made for the difference in the normal read- 
ings in that period are much more valuable. If, however, there is a 
24-hour fall of fr<Mn 20° to 40° in the British Northwest, it is ordi- 
narily probable that a similar change will be felt immediately to the 
south and east, but we must in all cases allow for temporary changes 
in temperature that may have intervened during the last 24 hours. 
Sometimes a great fall is noted in the Northwest, but pressure con- 
ditions in the meantime may have so changed as to prevent the 
transfer of the cold to other sections. The temperature^shange map 
can be satisfactorily used only as supplementery to the "A" chart 
and the preesure-change chart. 
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In tha foregoing paragraphs the various types of cold waves and 
the conditions which affect their development and movement have 
been discussed. It is obvious that the degree of cold recorded in a 
cold wave depends up<m the intensity of the cold in the high and the 
temperature in the low in front of the hiqh, the magnitude of the 
HiOH, the barometric gradient between the high and the low and 
the consequent wind force, the direction of movemeoit of the high 
and also the low or lows which it is following, the general character 
of the sky, the humidity, whether there is snow on the ground, and 
the seasoa of the year; in a word, all the atmospheric condititms, 
sometimes even within an area of 8,000 or 4,000 miles or more. 
Following are statements trom the various district forecasters c(xi> 
• taining tbeir special reports regarding the forecasting of cold waves 
in thdr districts. 
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CHAPTER VI — Continued. — Accompanting FA^essA. 

COLD WAVES IN NEW ENGLAND. 

B7 John W. Suith, District Forecaster. 

Cold waves in Xew England are of two fairly distinct types. The 
more common one accompanies an area of high pressure that has its 
inception in the British Northwest or its vicinity, progresses regu- 
larly eastward over the northern border States and the southern sec- 
tions of Canada to the north Atlantic coast When the high is pro- 
nounced and of considerable intensity, the cold wave can be antici- 
pated, at times, several days in advance of its arrival in New 
England. As a rule, the cold wave is of greater intensity when the 
HiQH is preceded by a low that moves southeasterly over New Eng- 
land, <nr by diminishing pressure along the southern coast of New 
England. This type of cold wave is well illustrated in the eeriee of 
weather maps from January 12 to 14, inclusive, 1914. (See figs. 
84-85.) 

The second type is of lees frequent occurrence, hut at times the 
cold is of great inten«ty. It sometimes comes with little premoni- 
tion, can be forecast but a short tinte in advance of its arrival, and 
occasionally it arrives before warnings can be issued. These cold 
waves accompany hiohb that, apparently, rapidly move Boutheast- 
ward from the Hudson Bay region, or that develop quickly in 
southeastern Canada in c<nmection with diminishing pressure in the 
Ohio Valley and thence eastward. The biqh moves eastward over 
New England with attending low temperatures. This type of cold 
wave is well shown in weather maps of February 9 to 14, 1914. The 
low temperature in Boston during this cold wave equaled the record 
of February since the establishing of the station in 1870. Sometimes 
the first intimation of cold waves of this class is a moderate to strong 
northerly wind at White River, or Cochrane, Ontario, that can not 
be accounted for by the pressure gradient to the southward of these 
stations, the wind force being due to the high to the northward, out- 
side of the field of observation. Failure to announce cold waves in 
the forecasts and warnings, if any, generally occurs with conditions 
under whidi the latter class is produced. 
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COLD WAVES IN WB3T GULF DISTRICT. 
By L M. OUB^ District Forocaster. 

The direction of moTranrait of the lows whicb precede the hiqhs 
and cold waves in the different mcoiths is a factor which must be 
carefully studied by the forecaster becaose many of the lowb which 
precede the occurrence of cold waves in the we^ Golf district move 
southward into central Texas, then recurre sharply to the northeast, 
their centers passing over or east of southern Arkansas, or still far- 
ther eastward. Very few cold waves occur at Little I£ock, and Fort 
Smith, Ark., as compared with the number of cold waves which 
occur at BentonviUe, Ark., OklahcHna, Okla., and Abilene, and Pales- 
tine, Tex., and Shrevepoit, La. The number of cold waves that oc- 
cur at BentonviUe, Ark., and Oklahcnna, Okla., is three times greater 
than the number that occur at Fort Smith and four times greater 
than the number that occur at Little Bock, Ark: 

During the recurve of urns in Texas, ArlnLnnna is immediately in 
front of, or in the eastern segment of the low ; after the recurve and 
during the movement of the iaw toward the northeast Arkansas is 
in the segmoit to the northwestward of the path of progression of 
the center. This movement gives a slow fall in temperature over the 
State, except the extreme northwestern portion, frequently extmding 
over 48 hours so that the required fall in temperature does not occur 
within the prescribed time even thou^ the verifying temperature is 
reached. The exceptions to this rule are few and occur when the 
cold wave is exceptionally intense or tiie recurve and movement of 
the LOW toward the northeast is very rapid. Cold waves occur at 
Little Bock and Fort Smith most frequently when the center of the 
LOW preceding the cold wave moves eastward through or immediately 
to the north of Oklahcnna and Arkansa& The number of cold waves 
which occurs at Little Bock and Fort Smith is about eqnal in the 
colder mcmths except February, when the number that occurs at Fort 
Smitii is nearly double the number that occurs at Little Bock. This 
is probably due to the fact that lows in February which are followed 
by cold waves in this district move farther south into Texas before 
reonrving to the northeast and the paths of the centers of such vywa 
are farther to the south than in other months. 

If the LOW does not recurve before it reaches the Qulf coast the 
cold wave will usually extend to the coast line. The location of the 
center of the low at tiie time of recurving and the directim of move- 
meat aftor recurving determines the stations in this district at which 
cold waves will occur. 

Cold waves move southward over the north-central portion of this 
district with great rapidity. Cold waves frequently occnr at Abilene, 
Tex., within 12 hours after they reach Bentcmrille and Oklahcnna. 
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They reach Little Rock, Ark.; Shreveport, La., and GftLveBtoii, Tex., 
18 to 24 hoars after they reach Oklahoma, and they reach Kew 
Orleaos about 12 to 24 hours later than they oocor at Galveston and 
Shreveport 

Cold waves occur at El Paso, Tex., about once a year om an average. 
Cold-wave wamingB for that statiim diould be issued with caution, 
unless the crest of the high ia well to the northwestward, over the 
Boc^ Mountain-Plateau region. 

COLD WAVES IN DENVER FOBECAST DI9IBICT. 
By F. H. Bbardehbttwi, District Forcaster. 

In the Doiver forecast district, as in other parts of the tTnited 
States, cold waves occur principally in December, January, and Fd>- 
ruary, occasionally in November and March, and rarely in October 
and April, and then only in Utah and Colorado. 

It will, of course, be understood that the highs are of condderable 
magnitude and intenai^ and attended by abnormally low tempera- 
tares; that the uiws are deep depressions and attended by normal 
temperatures w temperatures above the nomxal. 

A cold wave may be expected in eastern Colorado when there is a 
LOW or one forming on the middle eastern or southeastern Bocky 
Mountain slope, and aoticyclonic conditions. are advancing from the 
northwest or nort^ (Jan. 9, p. m., 1900) ; when there is a low in 
Kew Mexico, eottthwestem Colorado, or northern Arizona, and the 
front of the i/>w has crossed the Continental Divide, and anticyclonic 
conditions with abnormally low temperatures prevail on the north- 
eastern Bocky Mountain slope. 

In western Colorado cold wavee are relatively infrequent. A cold 
wave is to be expected when there is a low in tiie vidnity moving 
east or southeastward, and a hiqh is advandng from the northwest, 
west, or southwest (Jan. 6-6, 1915) ; also when a trough of low 
pressure extending frran southwest to northeast, with steep gradients 
to the westward, crosses the State. 

A cold wave will usually overspread the entire State of Colorado 
when the axis of the low ia east and west, extending to both sides of 
the Continental Divide in Colorado or Xew ifexico, and the axis of 
the HIGH in the ncnih is also east and west or nearly so; also when 
there is reason to expect the axis of a low in the middle Bodcj Moun- 
tain region will change its direction in a few hours to an east and west 
direction at a time when anticyckmic oMtditiraui {oievail to the north- 
ward (Jan. 24-25, 1902). 

In Utah a cold wave may be espectad following the movement of 
the cemter of a low northeast, east, or southeastward across the State. 

In Arizona a cold wave may be expected whw tiie center of a low 
moves nordieast, east, t>r southeastward across the State. 
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A cold wave may be expected in eastern New Mexico when tbe 
center or Uie fitHit of a low has reached the eastern Ro(^ Moun< 
tain elope in Xew Mexico or Mexico, and high pressure overlies the 
region northward. 

A cold wave will overspread the entiie State of Xew Mexico when 
the ceateac of a low moves eastward across Hie State, and also when a 
LOW moves eastward throu^ northern Mexico, and high pressure is 
moving frc^n the west or northwest 

COLD WATES IN NORTH PACIFIC DISTRICT. 
By Bdwasd a. Bkai^ District Forecaster. 

Dming the late fall, winter, and early spring months any building 
up of pressure over British Columbia, Alberta, or western Montana, 
combined with a deepening of a low near the Oregon coast, requires 
careful att«aition from the forecaEd«r, as it is the first intimation of a 
cold wave that possibly may sweep the North Pacific States. The 
extent of the area affected wUl depuid upon the movement of the 

LOW. 

Frequfflitly a mass of air over eastern British Columbia and Al- . 
berta, attended by very low temperatures, wUl be on the verge ol 
draining into northern Idaho and eastern Washington, but air move- 
ment in this direction will be checked by a low over the Columbia 
Biver Valley. It then seems as if a battle of nature's forces took 
place, with no indication as to which force would dominate. Often 
this condition will prevail for 24 to 48 hours, and sometimes longer, 
with no advantage to either side. During such periods the weather 
forecaster has many anxious moments, ae he must be extremely 
careful, or he will issue an unnecessary cold-wave warning. 
' The longer the two forces remain opposed to each other without 
either gaining (he advantage the greater the prospect that the tow 
will maintain its supremacy, and the cold air attending the high-' 
pressure area will drift eouUieastward along the eastern slope of the 
Bocky Mountains, and none will drain into the North Pacific States. 

When the foregoing conditions prevail the best index the fore- 
caster has is the wind direction and velocity at the stations within 
the cold area and especially at those stations nearest to the northern 
boundary of Washington and the northern and eastern boundary 
of Idaho, L e., Kamloops, Calgary, Kalispell, Havre, and Helena. 
Should the air be quiet at those stations the conditions are favorable 
for no cold wave in this district, but should the wind be from the 
north or northeast and the movement greater than 8 or 10 miles an 
hour it is almost certain that a cold wave will occur. The only thing 
to be done is to call for frequent special observations and issue a 
warning for th? northern sections as soon as assured that the air 
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movement has set in toward the district. Owing to the difficulty of 
determining this question eastern Washington and northern Idaho 
ordinarily will not receive information so for in advance as will the 
southern portion of the disbict. 

After being assured that a cold wave will spread over the northern 
section, it is necessary to be extremely cautious in extending the 
warning to sonthem Idaho. This section is surrounded by moun- 
tuns. Lows sometimes move frcHn the Oregon coast to this locality 
and there remain stationary for several days. When this movement 
takes place southern Idaho may escape a cold wave, or if one occurs 
it will cot be as severe as was ezpectedl 

Cold waves in the Eastern States occur following the advance of a 
LOW attended t^ warm southerly winds, which warm area is liter. 
occupied by a high from the front of which blow cold north or 
northwest winds. Usually the high is to the northwest of the low, 
the movement of the former being toward the southeast or east and 
of the latter either to the east, northeast, or soutjieast. 

Cold waves in the North Pacific States take place under mmilar 
conditions, so far as the movement of the high into the field formerly 
occupied by the low is concerned, but there is this difference: In the 
Korth Padfic Coast States the low must have a movement toward 
the souUi or southeast, and tiie high, instead of being to the nortii- 
west of the LOW, is eitlier north or northeast of it. With the high in 
the north or norUieast and the low moving so as to permit cold air 
to flow into Washington and Idaho, it is believed the danger of a 
cold wave in the Northern States east of tiie Bocky Mountains fnna 
the same moH is lessened, for the reason that the cold air within the 
HIGH is partly diverted into Washington and Idaho, and only that 
part left can flow into the States east of the Bocky Mountains, and 
this part can not cover as great an area as would have been the case 
if all the cold air found an outlet along the east slope of the Bocky' 
Mountains. 

So far cold waves have been discussed on the theory that they 
are caused by a transference of cold air from one part of the country 
to another, but as a matter of fact cold air is often due entirely to 
nocturnal radiatitm; and sometimes in the North Pacific States a 
cold wave will occur locally from this cause. To predict this class of 
cold waves, the ccoiditions governing the prediction of frost apply, 
and they can be followed by merely extending the limiting degree to 
a lower point on the scale of the thermometer. As stated in ' my 
paper on weather forecasting in the North Pacific district; "When 
cold air drains into the valleys in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, 
the cold weather will last for several days," and a return to warmer 
weather should not be predicted until the district comes under the 
influence of a low of sufiScient energy to cause strong southerly winds. 
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The typo shown on the a. m. weather maps of February 9, 10, and 
11, 1905, is nearly a perfect type of a cold wave in this district. The 
ctmditioDS shown on the p. m. weather map of Febnisry 4 and the 
a. m. of February 5, 1914, also are good types. 

COLD WAVES IN SOUTH PAaFIC DISTRICT. 

By G. H. Wnxson, District ForecaBter. 

In forecasting cold waves and frost in this district it is necessary to 
first have a clear knowledge of the topography of the country and 
then make the forecasts conform to the natural divisons. Both 
temperature and precipitation are quite different east and west of the 
Sierra Nevada and north and south of the Siskiyou Mountains. This 
is plainly shown by the flora on the several sides of the above-men- 
tioned mountain ranges. Therefore, any discussion of weather fore- 
casting for this district must be by natural divisions. 

In the extreme northeast portion of California a part of the State 
lies east of the main range of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, with 
weather Cfmditions ramilar to those in Nevada, where the temperature 
in winter often falls to zero or below and the changes are rapid and 
great In the valleys and foothills of the remaining portiOTi of the 
State, except along the immediate coast, the weather ia subtropic in 
character. On the western slope of the Sierra the ctmditions vary 
from the citrus-fruit belt of the foothills to the perpetual snow fields, 
near the summit of the range. 

In the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys and foothill re^ons 
during the passage of a cold wave over the Plateau the air flows over 
the Sierra Nevada and Siskiyou Mountains into the valleys below, and 
is warmed dynamically in passing down the mountain slopes; conse- 
quently, unless the conditions are well marked, the temperature in 
IJiese sections will not fall much, if any, below freezing. In the fruit 
region of southern California, the Sierra Madre and Sui Bernardino 
Mountains form a similar shield for that section. 

Cold waves occur in this district when hiqhb with very low tem- 
perature extending well to the west of the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains, move southward over the Canadian Northwest, and 
there is a low lying to the south or soutfiwest over the Pacific 
coast or Plateau region. If the high is over Alberta and ia accom- 
panied by temperatures below zero at Calgary, but not unusually 
low at Barkerrille and Kamloops, the cold wave may extend into 
Nevada, provided the barometric gradient to the southwest is suf- 
ficient to allow the cold air to flow in that direction. If the low lies 
to the east or southeast of the high the latter will generally move 
southeastward, giving a sharp fall in temperature over Nevada, but 
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very seldom a cold wave, and temperature changes in California will 
not be marked. 

If a LOW overlies the Pacific coast when the high appears over 
British Columbia or Alberta, the situation is more complicated and 
the resulting weather'is influenced by the conditions prevailing over 
the Bockj Mountain region and Plains States. A low in those 
sections will in most cases cause a movement of the hioh and accom- 
panying cold weather to the east or southeast, and give rain at the 
lower levels and snow in the mountains of this district, with a slight 
rise in temperature. If, on the other hand, the pressure is compara- 
tively high over tiie Rocky Mountain region and Plains States, the 
northern hioh will continue to move southward, causing sharp falls 
in temperature; and the development of a cold wave will depend 
upon the rapidity of the southerly movement of the hioh, the posi- 
tion and energy of the i/tw, and the condition of the skies. A rapid 
movement of the hioh with clear skies will generally give a cold 
wave with high north to northeast winds and always a sharp fall in 
temperature. If the sky is covered with heavy clouds the tempera- 
ture fall will not be great, and instead of a cold wave there will 
generally be a cold, drizzling rain with snow flurries in the mountains. 

HioHS moving in from the ocean are seldom accompanied by cold 
waves west of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, unless reinforced by 
anotiier high moving south over British Columbia or Alberta with 
sufficient gradient to the south or southeast to bring in the cold 
air from the northeast (Jan. 19-21, 1913). Occasionally hiohs when 
well marked and showing low temperatures as they approach the 
coast will cause a moderate cold wavei over Xevada. One reason 
technical cold waves (temperature falls of 16° to a minimum of 82°) 
seldom occur in California is that while the temperature may fall 
1Q° or more, it seldom reaches 32° until the second or tiiird day after 
the fall begins and then only by slow stages. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the development of a cold 
wave in California is closely associated with and dependent upon 
conditions which give steep barometric gradients from the north and 
northeast, and are therefore accompanied by hi^ north and north- 
east winds. 

While the above outlines in a general way the conditions preceding 
a cold wave in this district, it alone will not be of much value except 
as a broad basis for forecasting them. The writer relies almost en- 
tirely upon the pressure change chart, and especially the 12-hour 
changes, to indicate the conditions to be expected. Bapid pressure 
changes usually give corresponding changes in temperature and in- 
dicate the direction and extent of them. They point out the source 
from which the air is being drawn and, therefore, are an index of 
the temperature falls to be expected. 
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Following are some dates of cold-wave types for this district : 

December 31, 1906. — Ideal map for cold wave la Nevada and Inyo County, OaL 
( Independence ) . 

JamuuTi IB, 1907. — Favorable for cold wave, but did not verify. Tempera- 
ture fell 20° at Beno and 18° at Wlnnemucca, but did not reach a mlnlmnm 
ot 10°. 

Januarv IS, J9IJ7.— Favorable for cold wave, bat failed except at Independ- 
ence. Temperature fell to zero at botb R^no and Wlnnemucca, but tbe fall was 
only 14' and 16*, respectively. 

December S, 1909. — Favorable for cold wave and was verified at Beno and 
Independence, but failed at Wlnnemucca and Tonopab. 

January 1, 1910. — Favorable for cold wave and was verified at Wlnnemucca 
and Independence, but failed at Reno and Tonopab. 

January 16, 1910. — Very unfavorable, but cold wave occurred at Wlnnemucca 
Vhlcb appeared to be locaL 

Januarv 15, 1911. — Favorable for cold wave and verlfled at Wlon^nacca. 

December 28, 1911. — Favorable for cold wave and verified at Wlnnemucca and 
Independence. 

December 26, 191S. — ^Not favorable, but cold wave occurred at Wlnnemucca 
wMcb appeared to be local. 

December 20, iSU.—Unt favorable, but local cold wave occurred at Wlnne- 
macca. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
FROST WARNINGS. 

By Hknbt J. Cox, Professor of Meteorology. 

[With coDtrlbntloiii by I>latrlct rorecatten John W. Smith. Boston. iiEtt. ; lauc U CUim, 
New OrtefUU, Lb. ; Frederick B. Brmndenbnrs, Deattr, Colo, ; Edw&rd A. Beali, Fort- 
Itnd. Ores.; and George B. Wlllaen, San FranetKo. Cal.] 
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POBMATION OF FHOST. 



What is generally known in this country as frost is the moistiiTe of 
ihe air condensed at freezing temperature on plants or other (Ejects 
near the sorfitce of the earth, and it is often referred to as white 
frost or hoar frost, because of its color. It ia to tiiis phenomenon 
that the word "frost" applies in the work of the Weather Bureau. 
The term in many of the European countries, however, has refer- 
ence to freezing temperature only, and in England "frost" and "the 
freezing point" are considered synonymous, such an expression as 
"4° of frost" meaning "4" below the freezing point." The term "black 
frost," sometimes used in this country, has reference to temperatures 
sufficiently low to form ice and more nearly coincides with the mean- 
ing of the word "frost" in England. 

The subject of frost naturally follows (he discussion of cold waves, 
as frost nsnally occurs within areas of high preeeure such as bring 
cold waves. Frost, however, is of interest to forecasters during the 
crop season only, and its occurrence during winter in the United 
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States is not of moment except in California and Florida, and other 
porticois of the Oulf region, where plant growth is maintained dar- 
ing the entire year. It is in the spring and fall that possible damage 
from frost is important over the greater portion of this comitry, 
while in the States aloog the northern frontier east of the Bockiee, 
in the devated sections of the country, and in bog lands, where vege- 
tation is dense and the sir drainage poor, frost occurs even in the 
summermonUis. 

Just as dew is CMidensed np<m the surfaces of plants or other 
objects at a tempM-atnre above freezing, so frost is cmdmised at 
freezing tempu^ture; although it may form upon these surfaces 
when the temperature of the air is condderahly above the freezing 
point The t^p^iature of the surface of the object, however, must 
of course be as low as freezing. Plants on clear, cool nights, when 
radiation is active, lose heat much more rapidly than does the air, 
with a resulting lowering of the temperature. Both green vegeta- 
tion and a dark soil are excellent radiators ; each, according to Hum- 
phzeya, radiating about two-tbirds as much as does an ideal bhu^ 
body at the same t^npOTsture. (October Monthly Weather Beview, 
1914, p. 664.) 

Frost is more likdly to form when there is at least a moderate 
amount of moisture present in the air, so that with a falling tempera^ 
ture the dew point is reached on the surfaces of objects. In a dry 
atmosphere the temperature of an object may fall below the freez- 
ing point without any evidence of frost formation, and such a condi- 
tion may be just as damaging as if frost were present, or even more 
so; but nsnaUy this is not the case, because in dry sections the tem- 
perature remains at the lowest point for <Kily a brief period, tiie 
range in daily temperature in titeee sections being relatively great; 
and no sooner does the tempo^ture reach the minimum than it be- 
gins to rise again, while in secticaia where the air is not dry the tem- 
perature may remain at the lowest point for a oonsidu^ble period. 
Moreover, in dry regions, plants are subjected to low temperatures 
frequently and becrane himly and have a correspondingly greater 
resisting power. 

Dry freezes, without any frost formati(Hi, sometimes occur in 
various sections, simply as a result of low temperature and strong 
winds, and these are far more destructive than ordinary frost. 

Damage by frost. — ^Frost itself does not do any dunage, but it 
is rather a {protection to the objects upon whidi it forms. More- 
over, in its f ormati<ffl, it gives off to the air a certain amount of latent 
heat wbidi tends to prevent the temperature from falling lower. 
Frost is merely evidence of freezing temperature at the surfaces upon 
which it forms, and this temperature is injurious to plant tissue in 
a greater or less degree, depending upon its physiological ctmditicHi, 
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upon how low a temperature is reached and how long the critical 
temperature continues, congealing the water in the intercellular 
spaces of the tissue into ice and thus preventing a further circulation 
of moisture in the plant. The word " frost," then, for obvious rea- 
sons, is used by forecasters to deragnate temperatures damag^g to 
vegetation, and the forecast is usually qualified b; the employment 
of the words " light," " heavy," and " kiUing " ; and when conditions 
appear to be serious, a prediction of freezing temperature is some- 
times made, such a warning being stnmgest because it presages a 
condition that is serious. During the crop-growing season frost 
practically never occurs except in clear or at least partly clear 
weather and when the wind is light, while freezing temperature may 
occur in windy and cloudy weather. However, the distribution of 
temperature and pressure conditions is sometimes such that a forecast 
of frost may be made for on© State and freezing temperature for one 
adjoining it; similarly, forecasts of killing, and light or heavy frost, 
for adjoining sections in the same district 

The terms, " killing frost " and " freezing temperature," so far as 
damage to vegetation is concerned, are more or less interchangeable. 
Killing frost often occurs without the temperature of the air falling 
to the freezing ptont, but in the arid and subarid sections of the 
country it seldom occurs until the temperature of tiie air has fallen 
below the freezing point. Moreover, light frost often occurs when 
the temperature of the air is as high as 40° F., and even higher. 

HSLATION BETWEEN THE TEMPERATUBE OT THE AIR AND THAT OF VBQETA- 
TION. 

As stated before, the surface temperature of a plant will often 
differ considerably from the temperatture of the air. During a re- 
search made in the cranberry marshes of Wiscnisin in 1906-1910 
by the writer (Weather Bureau Bulletin T, Frost and Temperature 
Conditions in the Cranberry Marshes of Wisconsin) it was found 
that minimum thermometers exposed in the open, 5 indies above the 
ground and touching the tops of the vines, averaged for an entire 
season, 2.8° below those at ttie same elevation above the ground in 
shelters nearby. The greatest differences were noted in a section 
where the vegetation was heaviest, the minimum in the open there 
averaging 3.7° lower than the air temperature in the shelter. On 
clear, cool nights, with little or no wind, the differences were large, 
the greatest being 9.9°, but there was little difference between any of 
the thermometers on cloudy and windy nights. 

Effect of envirtmment on the occurrence of frost. — W© have seen 
that the temperature of the plant tissue depends upon its environ- 
ment; that is, the character and moisture of the soil and the sor- 
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rounding vegetation. It also depends upon the height of the tissao 
above the Burfaoe of the ground. The lowest night temperatures 
occur a few inches abore the ground, it being warmer (hi the immedi- 
ate surface because of the heat conducted from the soiL At an eleva- 
tion of & feet the minimiiTn temperatures are asoaUy considerably 
higher than at a few inches above the ground ; but at this elevation 
and above the night temperature is not affected b; the character of 
the SOU or the surface vegetation, which reaches a few inches above 
the ground oaly, as shown in Weather Bureau Bulletin T, Un- 
doubtedly, however, vegetation hi^er up, such as the foliage of 
trees, affects the temperature of contiguous air at higher elevations. 

Value of frost wwming. — ^Frost warnings are of much greater 
importance during the blooming period and while the fruit is green 
t^an later in the season when it is approaching maturity. The lia- 
bility to damage is much greater in the spring when the bloom is 
onusually early because of a prolonged warm period, as in the seasons 
of 1907 and 1910, which will be referred to later. Such spring frosts 
are often very damaging in the northern and central portions of the 
country. The early frost in the fall ordinarily does not damage the 
fruit, but if the period of low temperature is prolraiged, the fruit 
does not fully mature. In the cranberry marshes a severe frost, 
which occurs in midsummer with temperatures sufBciently low to 
damage the growing berry and also the terminal bud upon which the 
crop of the ensuing year depends, is by far the most serious. The 
frost of August 8, 1904, in the Wisctm^n bogs was attended by tem- 
peratures in the open as low as 25°, and not only caused great damage 
to the crop of 1904, but affected that of 1905 as well. (See weather 
maps of Aug. 7-8, 1904, reproduced as 6gs. 101 and 102. Fadng 
p. 186.) 

OHAKTS OF FB08T DATES IH THB TTKITEO STATES. 

There is, as stated before, a wide range in the seasons of the year 
when frost is damaging to vegetetion and produce in various por- 
tions of the country. There are some places in the extreme North 
and in the elevated sections of the country where frost is possible 
every month of the year; in the extreme South it is usually confined 
to tiie winter season, while in intermediate sections it is of importance 
only in the spring and falL In connection with these matters the 
four charts osed by Mr. P. C. Day, climatologist, in Weather Bureau 
Bulletin V, Frost Data of the United States, have been reproduced, 
as follows: Figure 97 shows the average date of the last killing 
frost in the spring; figure 98, the latest date on which a }pni':>g frost 
has occurred in spring ; figure '99, the average date of the first killing 
frost in autumn; and figure 100, the earliest date on whidi a killing 
frost has occurred in autumn. 
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KTECT OP TOPOGEAPHT. 

Frost often occurs on still, clear nights on a valley floor, while 
pointa higher ap on the slopes escape, the temperature sometimes 
differing as much as 10° to 15° and even 20° over limited areas. On 
a windy night the temperature does not differ materially at neigh- 
boring points in a hilly country, as the warmer air from aibove is 
being continually mixed with cooler air near the surface. Hence, 
when the topography of the country in such sections permits the 
free circulation of the air, frost is less likely. In some raUeys, be- 
cause of the conBguration of the country, there is usuoUy more or 
less wind and a consequent mixing of air on cool, clear nights, while 
other valleys are so situated that tliere is very little movement of 
air, and it is on the slopes surroonding the latter that thermal belts 
are most pronounced. 

The probability of frost is then diminished where the air drain- 
age is good. Frost is most likely in pockets where the air is con- 
fined and prevented from flowing lower down. These are commonly 
called frost pockets. Where the configuration of tibe country is 
such that there is a movement of air draining down to lower levels 
in a vaUey, frost is less likely in the upper portions of the valley. 
So it is less frequent in a, canyon, where the wind movemrat is free, 
than in a valley. A good example of this condition is found at 
Palisades and Grand Junction in the valley of the Grand Eiver in 
western Colorado. The spring season at Palisades in the canyon is 
generally a week or two in advance of that at Grand Junction, a few 
miles lower down, and frost is less likely in the canyon than in the 
lower reaches of the valley. 

The question of topography is most important. Frost may usually 
be expected on low ground at times when higher ground escapes 
visitation, and the lesson taught is that early and tender crops 
should, as far as practicable, be confined to hillsides and mountain 
slopes, and later and hardier crops to the lowlands and valleys. 

Efect of large bodies of water on temperaiure. — The proximity 
of large bodies of water is also of importance in connection with the 
occurrence of frost. In the autumn the temperature of the water is 
far above the temperature of the air in a cold hioh not affected by 
water influraice. 

For a 10-year pwiod, from 1903 to 1911, inclusive, it was found 
that the mean daily temperature of the air at Chicago in the autumn 
averaged higher than the temperature of the water of Lake Michi- 
gan * until about September 25 (Weather and Climate of Chicago, 
p. 49, Cox and Armington), after which date the temperature of tjie 
wat«r averaged higher. Aa the daily range in water temperature 
I OtwcrrmtloDi of w>t«F tenpentnn made 24 feet belnw tb« wuttet. 
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for all seasons is almost inappreciable, its mean and minimum tem- 
peratures are nearly the same, but the daily range in air tempera- 
ture for autumn at Chicago is 14°, and its minimuim temperature 
would therefore be about 7° below the mean, thus showing a still 
greater cont3rast between the temperature of the water and the mini- 
mum temperature of the air in that season. 

It should be evident that in the season of the year when the tem- 
perature of the water is higher than that of the air the water in- 
fluence is the most pronounced in warding off frost in contiguous 
sections, especially when the wind blows from the water. In the 
spring the influence of the water in warding off frost is not so great, 
because the temperature of the water then is lower than that of the 
air. At Chicago the average air temperature in the wintertime 
remains below that of the water only until February 20, after which 
through the spring and glimmer it continues warmer than the lake 
water. These data of air and water temperature, strictly speaking, 
have apf^cati<m to Chicago and the southern end of Lake Michigan 
only, but it is probable that a ^milar relation exists between the air 
and water temperatures at other lake or coast cities. 

It can be seen by referring to figures 97-99 that the area affected 
by frost in the Florida Peninsula usually readies much fartiier 
south in the interior than along the coasts. This is because of the 
water influence on the temperature of the air. Its effect, especially 
in the autumn, is most prtmounced on the eastern and southern 
coasts of the country and in the Great Lakes region, as shown by the 
paralleling of the lines with the shores, illustrated by the same 
figures as before. This happens even along the Atlantic coast where 
the prevailing winds are from the west and not from the water. 
As a general proposition, however, it may be stated that the effect 
of water in warding off frosts in the spring, especially in northern 
sections, because of the lower temperature of the water, is not so 
pronounced as in the autumn, but it is nevertheless quite notice- 
able. In this connection a study of its effect in the Great Lakes 
repon is interesting. By referring to figure 97 it will be seen that 
the average date of last killing frost in the spiing in that district 
is later and later as the distance from the Lakes increases. Aside 
from the fact that killing frosts occur earlier in autumn in the 
interior than near die Lakes, the influence of the prevailing westerlies 
in that season is such as to postpone still further the coming of frost 
in sections contiguous to the eastern shores of the Lakes, as shown 
by figure 99. The effect of the westerlies is felt to a degree far into 
the interior, and this is demonstrated by a comparison of conditions 
in the Lower Michigan Peninsula and those in Wisconsin on the 
other side of Lake Michigan. Perhaps the water influence in the 
autumn is best illustrated in figure 99 by the line of October 5— the 
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aversge date of the first killing frost in aatumn — which passes from 
tiie nortiieastem coast, of the Lower Michigan Peninsula irregularly 
southward to the middle Ohio Volley. 

. Bearing upon the problem, of dam/p and moist aoila^ reapedmely. — 
While B damp soil' favors the occumoce of frost, a very wet soil 
has the opposite effect 

A distinction must be made, then, between damp soil and thor- 
oughly saturated soil. When frost was observed in many places in 
Oregon on the mornings of April 13, 14, and 15, 1912, it did not occur 
in the Rogue Biver Volley because of the previous heavy rains and 
wet snows which turned the soU in the orchards into a veritable 
sludge. The temperature of the air was close to the freezing point, 
but frost might as well have been expected m tiie surface of a lake 
as in the orcbards nnder such coDditi(ms. The writer was making a 
visit to t&e fruit orchards in Oregtm at this time and was mudi 
interested in the {AencHnenon. 

The soil was so wet irota. omtiuued rains in the middle Missouri 
and upper Mississippi Valleys on October 10-11, 1914 (see weather 
maps of those dates), that no frost occurred, although, aside from 
tiie wet soil, all the conditions seemed favorable for its formation. 
The explanatitm is found chiefly in the high specific heat of water. 
A certain quantity of heat lost Quring the ni^ttime from rela- 
tively diy ground and its vegetable cover cools the exposed portions 
of these poor heat-ccmducting objects to a very low temperature. 
An equal loss of heat from the s&me substances when they are loaded 
with moisture results in only a small lowering of the temperature, 
not only because the water must now be cooled in addition to tiie 
ground and vegetation, but, as we know, water requires the removal 
of ccmsiderable heat to cool it slightly. The radiaticm losses from 
the saturated surfaces may also be less than frtnu the dry surfaces. 

Frost does not therefore occur following a heavy rain unless the 
ground has previously been rather dry, but a light rain cm an over- 
cast and windy day is favorable. Then the initial temperature in the 
evening is low and the soil is cold because of the evaporation of 
moisture frun the surface and t^e fact that there was no heating of 
the soil during the day. Wh«i the ground is moderately wet and 
frost occurs it is usually light. 

Effect of Banding, draining^ and cultivation. — It was found in the 
study of condititHis in the Wisconon moorlands that frost was leas 
likely in well-drained and weeded areas and in sections where the 
peat bogs had been sanded. It was shown conclusively tiiat drain- 
ing, cultivating, and sanding had a decided effect in the preventitm 
of frosts. 

The Wisccmsin bogs are located in extensive moorlands that reach 
for many miles, iJiere being no uplands of consequence in the vidnity. 
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There are in these nutrshes more or lees timber and brush which 
serye to break the force of the wind and often at night cahns pre- 
Tail or the winds are very light, so that the warmer air above is not 
mixed with the colder air near Uie ground. The tMnperature con- 
ditions in these moorlands vary as much as betwerai the slopes of a 
mountain and the vaUey floor, and even in the same bog the night 
temperatures differ widely. The investigation of the Weather Bu- 
reau showed that there was a reason for all these variations; that 
where the vegetation was densest, the lowest night temperatures 
occurred because of the rapid radiation ; so also where the Eoil was 
damp and the drainage poor, because such a soil is warmed less by 
the sun's rays and in the evaporation of moisture from the surface 
heat is lost The character of the soil has much to do with ni^t 
temperature, the readings being low over a soil such as peat which 
conducts very poorly and radiates rapidly; and it is chiefly for this 
reason that the cranberry growers sand their bogs — that is, place a 
layer of sand 2 or 3 inches in depth over the peat This serves to 
conduct the heat received during the day into the soil, and as the 
heat lost by the sandy soil is partly by conducticm to the air above, 
the temperature of the air over this surface does not fall as low at 
night as over peat Sand also prevents rank growth and provides 
better drainage from the surfacer This investigation indicates pos- 
sibly the causes of the great differences in frost condili(His reported 
in level surfaces in other sections of the country, where no reason for 
the great variation was clea'rly apparent Upon investigation, when 
such variations occur, it will doubtless be ascertained that there is 
a difference in the den^ty of the vegetati(H) or in the character and 
moisture of the soil, or possibly in the proximity to timber. 

As stated before, frost occurs during the passage over a district 
of a cool HiQH. This \isuaUy has a pressure of at least two- or three- 
tenths above the normal, and is often attended by little air movement 
These conditions, relatively dry air and absence of cloudiness, are 
favorable to a large loss of heat by radiation. Th« consequent cool- 
ing during night time in conjunction with the rdatively low initial 
day temperatures, which are likely to be below the nonMl, naturally 
lead to temperatiues below freezing. 

Frost in the Pacific coatt districts. — ^The typical high which causes 
frost in the North Pacific coast districts during the growing season 
appears in that section after the passage of a low to the east or 
south with rising bannneter. Tbs high first appears in British 
Colmnbia or off the North Pacific coast, and later moves in a south- 
easterly direction. The conditions shown by the weather maps of 
April 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1911, figures 103, 104, 105, and 106, are 
typical of spring frost conditions. 
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The preesure in the high by the evening of April 13 had risen 
to 80.S inches. A high which OTerspread the same sections a year 
later on April 13, 14, and 15, 1912, was not so strong, the pressure 
being much lower. Howerer, it caused frosts at many points in that 
section. In the orchards of the Bogue River Valley the night tem- 
peratures were close to the freezing point, but because of previous 
rains and wet snows, the soil there was thoroughly saturated and no 
frosts occurred, as stated on page 187. 

The autumn high in the rforth Pacific Coast States and its later 
movement are well represented by the weather maps from September 
23-26, 1908. (See figs. 107, 108, 109, and 110.) The ensuing frosta 
were quite extensive, covering the districts fran the coast w^ into 
the interior, principally because of a well-developed low over the 
Kocky Mountain region and the southwest which induced a strong 
flow of cold air across. Frosts were i-eported repeatedly in the Korth 
Pacific district on September 24, 25, and 26, 1908, and even ovec 
southern Oregon and the Plateau sections oo. the 27th. 

Such HIGHS as those referred to above do not in the spring and 
autumn cause frosts in California, or at least in the southern part 
of that State, and it is only in the winter that they reach to the 
southern limit of that region. These winter frosts are usually 
brought by highs or ridges of high pressure extending westward 
from continental highs that seem to move directly southward. The 
most notable instance of freezing temperature in southern California 
occurred on January 7, 1913, when a minimum of 25° was recorded 
at San Diego, the previous lowest temperature being 32°. Eeference 
should be made to the weather maps of January 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1913. 
(See figs. 78-Sl, Chap. VI.) Serious frosts occurred on all four 
days over the greater portion of southern California, but the lowest 
temperature was recorded on the 7th, the third day of the freeze. 
Severe frost in southern California can only occur under similar con- 
ditions; that is, after a deep low which has previously been centered 
on the south California coast is displaced by the southerly movement 
of a HIGH of considerable magnitude. The maps of December 21-23, 
1912, also illustrate this type. 

Frosts, however, of less importance occur in southern California in 
the winter, either when a high moves eastward from the Pacific 
Ocean across the State, as shown by the maps of January 18-20, 1907, 
or when, as Mr. Ford A. Carpenter says in the October Monthly 
Weather Review, 1914: 

An Imnaenfle continental high la apparently too far to the eaatward to afCect 
the temperatures, but a sllgbt weakening of the North Pacific low allowa th« 
Inflnence of the high to be felt bj causing a sudden fall In temperature. 

as shown by the maps of January 11-12, 1914. Following the frosts 
which occurred in California from January 18-20, 1907, referred to 
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in this paragraph, the high, after passing into the interior from the 
Pacific, united with anotiier hiqht which had moved down fnnn the 
British Korthwest over the Bocky Mountain and Plateau districts. 
This latter high was of considerable magnitude and remained sta- 
tionary over the Plateau for several days, causing a recurrence of 
frost in California, with the exception of the extreme southwestern, 
portion, on January 21, 22, and 23. On the 20th a low appeared on 
the North Pacific coast, but it weakened during the ensuing 24 hours. 
This type of continental high causing frosts in Califorma is similar 
to that referred to by Carpenter. 

Frosts in Florida. — ^In. other districts of the country frosts are 
conditioned by eiohs of considerable magnitude in their normal 
movement, ordinarily from the northwest to the southeast. It is 
usually, however, not before Christmas that frost occurs in southern 
Florida and seldom before Thanksgiving, and then only in highs 
of considerable magnitude that have moved down from the northwest 
across the State of Texas into the Gulf of Mexico, whence they turn 
and advance eastward in the wake of a low over the Atlantic In 
fact, in order to cause frosts throughout the Florida Peninsula in 
any season, either the center of the high must pass across the State, 
or, if the center passes to the north over Georgia and South Carolina, 
for instance, the pressure south of the center in Florida must ordi* 
narily be as great as 30.30 inches at Afiami and 30.40 inches at Jack- 
sonville with clear weather and northerly winds. A high which 
moves from the northwest with its center over the Plains States and 
finally across Florida without passing into the Gulf of Mexico may 
cause frosts over that State when the pressure is not great, as on 
November 28, 190S, at which time the barometer was no hi^er than 
30.14 inches at any of the Florida stations. Previously a well marked 
LOW had been centered in the ocean off the Florida coast. The maps 
of November 26-28, 1908 (see figs. Ill, 112, and 113), illustrate 
this type; while the maps of January 2&-'28, ld05, illustrate a type 
of HiOH which, advancing from the northwest, moves into the Gulf 
of Mexico before reaching Florida. In this case, the pressure was 
much greater^ the barometer registering 30.54 inches in the northern 
portion of the peninsula. Hiohs which move into the Gulf are 
usually of great magnitude when they start in the northwest, some- 
times the pressure reaching 31 inches and seldom less than 30.75 
inches. But t&e pressure steadily diminishes in the southeasterly 
movement. After the high passes over the waters of the Gulf its 
temperature is, of course, more affected than that of a high which 
reaches Florida without passing into the Gulf. In spite of this fact, . 
however, the former are usually more severe and more sweeping in 
character because their initial temperatures are lower and in their 
southerly course they cover a greater area. 
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Another type of sigh which brings severe cold to Florida but 
whose center remaina north of that State is shown by the maps of 
February 12-14, 1899 (eee figs. Ill, 115, and 116), and March «-8, 
1899. In the February cold wave of 1899 the lowest temperatures in 
over half a century were recorded generally throughout Florida) 
readings of 10°, 22°, and 28° being reported from JadEscmville, 
Tampa, and Jupiter, respectively. 

However, when a high from the northwest moves in such a direc- 
tion that its center remains north of the Gulf coast, it usually passes 
eastward without causing frosts in the Florida peninsula, unless 
the pressure reaches 30.30 inches as far south as Miami, as stated in 
a previous paragraph. In fact, more frequently the movement of the 
area is such that the winds shift to northeasterly and cloudy weather 
develops over the entire State, as shown by the weather maps of 
January 21-23, 1912, and March 27-29, 1913. 

The frost situation in southern California and the Florida penin- 
sula is m(»[t important because growth is maintained there during 
tiie entire year. Moreover, in portions of the Gulf States outside of 
Florida, especially near the coast, the occurrence of frost even in 
winter is rather serious. We have seen that in the interior of Florida 
away from the water frost is liiely to occur later in the spring and 
earlier in the auttunn than along the western and northern portions 
of the Gulf coast. When fro^ overspreads the entire Florida penin- 
sula, it is noted almost invariably in other portions of the Gulf re- 
gion, as shown by the maps of February 12-14, 1899, and January 
2&-26, 1906. Such conditions obtain in these sections in connection 
with t^e movement of typical cold waves referred to under the dis- 
cussion of cold waies. 

Froit in the Gulf region. — Types of maps which are quite certain 
to bring frosts to tiie Gulf States, except along tiie immediate coast 
and in the Florida peninsula, are illustrated by those of March 26, 
27, and 28, 1913. 

The maps of November 27-December 2, 1911, represent an autumn 
type which was attended by severe frosts at stations on the Gulf coast 
ft-om Corpus Christi, Tez., eastward to Florida. On the 27tix the 
trough of low pressure reached from tiie upper Lake region south- 
westward to Texas, whUe a high was centered over the far north- 
west beyond t^e northern Eoddes. The low moved northeast and the 
HIOH southeast, so that freezing temperature or killing frost was 
noted in the extreme south on November 29-December 2. 

Fronts in aectiona farther north. — These cold hiohb which are 
damaging in the Gulf districts, of course, cause relatively low tem- 
pwatures in the northern and central sections of the country, but 
they have no effect upon the vegetation there in these seas<Hi3 unless 
the temperature is sufficiently low to cause winterkilling. In 
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spring, however, these highs often cause destructive frosts in the 
sections farther north. In ^ring, biohs usually move from the 
northwest eastward or southeastward to the Great Lakes region, 
later settling down over the South Atlantic district. Their course 
st that time of the year is almost directly over the Great Lakes, 
because of tlie relatively low temperature of the water,' which de- 
presses the isobaric surfaces, permitting sn inflow of air aloft and 
produces, as a consequuice, local increase in pressure. 

Wh^i the early ^ring has been mild in the northern and central 
portions of 1^ country with attendant early bloom, frost in April 
and May is highly destructive to fruit. In 1910 was noted the warm- 
est March witJiin the history of the Weather Bureau over a great 
portion of the country, and this mild weather continued until about 
the middle of April. Then ensued a movement of bighs iraia 
the northwest, one after another, that were attended by damaging 
frosts to a comdderable section of the country east of the Sockiea, the 
frosts extending frequently during the second half of April cvem into 
the norUiem portion of the Gulf region. The Northern States were 
not free from this visitation until about the close of May, and in the 
States along the northerit frontier frosts did not cease until well into 
June. 

The weather maps during this pmod are of various types and a 
study should prove most interesting. The tendency of hiohs to 
move from the British Kortiiwest in the direction of tix6 Great Lakes 
in the Earing is moet striMngly shown in this series of maps. 

From April 18 to 20, while a deep low remained over the Lakes, 
the HIGH, which was centered in eastern Montana, moved southeast- 
ward along the Socky Mountain slope to the western Gulf region. 
This HIGH was attended by frost as far south as Fort Wortli, Tex., 
and ShrevepiHt, La., and quite generally over the Middle West. The 
next HIGH, which appeared a few days later, however, divided into 
two parts in its easterly movement, one center moving to the northern 
Lake region, while the other pushed southward over the eastern 
slc^ of the Kockiea This condition brought abnormally cold 
weather well into the Sotrthem States, with frosts this time not only 
at Fort Worth and Shreveport, but also at Vicksburg. 

On May 1, when a broad depression covered the southern Bockies 
and adjoining sections, a cold high appeared in the northern Bocky 
Mountain region and moved eai^ard and southeastward, attended 
by general frost along its track over the Plains States and l^e G^reat 
Lakes region, reaching the latter district on the Sd and remaining 
there until the 7th. Frost this time did not extend farther south 
than the Ohio Valley, but it is seldom that the area of frost extends 

' WMtbdr and Climate of ChlcaBo, p. 43. 
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into ^he Soutiiem States, while the center of the hioh r^nains over 
the Great Lakes region ; and as the hiqhb usually take the course 
over the Lakes region in May, it is rare that frosts occur in the South 
during that mmth. During the first week of May, 1910, frost 
occurred as far east as Albany, but it did not reach any of the coast 
stations. The succeeding high which appeared in the British North- 
west on the 10th and moved southeasterly over the Great Lakes region 
was accompanied by general frosts along its track that extended aa 
far south as Tennessee, even, but did not cause frost farther east 
than Albany, the coast stations again escaping. These secticms are 
favored partly because of the water influence and the normally 
higher temperature, and also because the eiohb when they leave the 
Lakes move southeast to the South Atlantic Coast States instead 
of eastward across Xew England, with the attendant temperature 
modified accordingly. As a high moves eastward, the southern limit 
of frost usually extends farther and farther northward, so that frost 
seldom reaches the Atlantic coaM, eren of New England, except in 
pronounced ^i>es. The southern boundary of frost generally lies 
in a southwest-northeast direction. 

Occadonally a high advancing eastward from the Great Lakes 
in tiie spring or fall will be of sufficient magnitude to cause severe 
frosts generally throu|^out New England and even in the Middle 
Atlantic States. But it will be found that such highs have been 
centered either in the northern Great Lakes region or over Ontario 
and in their easterly or southeasterly movunent reach the coast with 
th^r centers no farther south than New Jersey. The direction of 
movemrat of tiiese hiohs must be determined from the "A** chart 
and the pressure-change chart. Such types are ^own by the weather 
maps of April 1&-17, 1908, and Septwiier 18-15, IML The middle 
of April, of course, is not late in the spring for frosts in southern 
New England, but the middle of September is early in the fall for 
such occurrences. Howe^r, they very seldom occur there as late 
as May 1 in the spring, but in rare inrtances these frosts overspread 
all New England later than that date, even extending southward 
across the Middle Atlantic States, and such a condition was noted 
during the passage of a high <m May 12, 1907. The course of the 
hioh is shown by the maps of May 10-12, (See figs. 117, 118, and ' 
119.) As this HIGH advutced acrc»s the Great Jj&kes r^on, it was 
accompanied by exceptionally cold weather for the seastm, several 
stations reporting freezing temperature. At the same time the 
barometer was falling on the New England and Middle Atlantic 
Coast States, which served to pull the cold air directly across those 
States, although with diminished intensity. 
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The temperature in a high is a most important factor, and if it ' 
is unusually low as the moH advances eastward, severe conditi<His 
may be anticipated over a considerable ares, especially when the 
barometer is falling in its front, or tJie low is already ratbef deep. 

The frosts which occurred in New England the middle of Septem- 
ber, 1811, referred to above, were attended by a high which was 
centered on September 13 over the northern Great Lake region and 
Ontario and oh the 14th over the Xorth Atlantic States. (See figs. 
120, 121, and 122, weather maps of Sept. 13, 14, 15, 1911.) This 
HIGH in its passage across the Lakes, because of previous warm 
and wet weather there, did not cause any frost in that section except 
in the extreme northern portion. However, the temperatures were 
low in Ontario and, as the hioh advanced, the cold air was pulled 
across New England where no rainfall of consequence bad occurred. 
This is ime of the few instances within the records of the Weather 
Bureaa when general frosts were noted in New England at an earlier 
date in autumn tiian in the North-Central States. 

Frostt in Boi^ey Mountain region and adjoiming sections, — ^The 
maps of May 16-17, 1910 (see figs. 123 and 124), are typical of 
the conditions which cause general frost in the spring in the eastern 
foothills of tiie Bocky Mountains and adjoining sections. The maps 
of May 21 and 22, 1910, also illustrate the type. In this type the low 
is centered either in the southern Kocky Mountain regifm or the far 
fcouthwest with the hiqh in the northwest, generally west of the 
Rockies. The hioh in this case is drawn southward and does not 
ordinarily move to the Great Lakes region, although, as a matter of 
fact, the one in the second series referred to above did eventually 
reach the Great Lakes. These highs which move in the spring across 
the Great Lakes region increase in magnitude and spread out in all 
directi<»i8, westward as well as eastward. The maps of May 2&-27, 
1910, are typical of such development. 

The autumn type which brings frosts to the !Rocky Mountain re- 
gion and adjacuit sections is well represented by the series of maps 
from September 23-26, 1908, referred to on a previous page in con- 
nection with North Pacific coast types. (See figs. 107-110.) The cold 
air was pulled directly across the plateau and elevated sections of 
the country because of a low which was centered in the Bocky Moun- 
tain regi(xi on the 25th. The trough extended thence southwestward 
to southern California and northeastward to Minnesota. As the high 
moved southeastward severe frosts occurred in the Rocky Mountain 
region and adjoining sections, extending eastward over the Plains 
States and central valleys and southward as far as central Texas'. 
The condition was unusually severe for the season in the mountain 
States as well as in the far Northwest, where the hioh first appeared. 
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Ftu. 12^. — Ha; 16, 1910, aprlDg frost In Rock; Hountaln region. 
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FlO. 124. — Weatber map, Mar 17. IVIO, spring frost In Bocky Mouatain region 
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Frost in the spring of 1907 and 1910, respectively. — ^Mnch tiie same 
conditions 9S those described in preceding paragraph regarding 
the spring of 1910 prevailed in 1907, and a study of the weather 
maps during this period should prove interesting and instructive. 
March, 1907, iras unusually mild and at the end of the month the 
season was from two to four weeks in advance of the normal through- 
out the central valleys and the Southern States. During most of 
April the temperature over the agricultural sections of the country 
averaged abnormally low, this condition continuing into the middle 
of May. Freezing weather and damaging frosts were reported quite 
generally during this period over the great central valleys, and light 
frosts occurred as far south as Arkansas, Tennessee, and the interior 
of the Middle Atlantic States as late as the second decade of May. 

Frost m Wisconsin in summer. — ^The weather maps of August 7 
and 8, 1901 (figs. 101 and 102) , illustrate the occurrence of killing 
frost in summer in the Wisconsin cranberry bogs. (Weather Bureau 
Bulletin T., p. 15.) In the Massachusetts and New Jersey bogs dam- 
age from frost in summer is almost unknown, and at other seasons of 
the year is less likely than in the higgler latitudes of Wisconsin. 

Movement of highs in spring and au^wmoL — The series of maps 
from May 4 to May 12, 1913, are typical of bighs that are attended 
by frost in the Northern States. In the first part of that period frost 
occurred in the foothills of the Bockies as far south as New Mexico, 
but in the easterly movement of the high, the southern limit of the 
frost area, as usual, seemed to withdraw farther and farther to the 
north. On May 6, Dodge City, Kans., was the southern limit of 
frost, and on May 7, Springfield, 111. The first high was reinforced 
by another of considerable magnitude, which moved from the far 
northwest directly southeast over the Great Lakes region to the South 
Atlantic States, bringing with it frosts in the eastern mountain dis- 
tricts as far south as Asheville, N. C, but on the coast no farther 
south than New York City. It is especially interesting to note the 
progress of this high. It approached from the Pacific and moved 
easterly across the Rocky Mountains and the Plains States to the 
Great Lakes region where it remained, spreading out and extend- 
ing eastward, while another high appeared in the British North- 
west, which later joined with the first high over the Great Lakes 
region. 

The HIGHS in spring, as stated previously, usually move from th& 
northwest direct to the Great Lakes region and then turn southerly 
toward the south Atlantic coast; at least this is the normal mov&> 
ment after the middle of April. The highs in autumn, however^ 
move from the northwest directly southeastward over the eastern 
slope of the Kockies and the Plains- States to the South Atlantic 
States, the centers seldom being as far north as the Great Lak^. 
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The weather maps of October 26-28, 1914, illustrate a typical 
autumn movement, the high being centered in western Sforth Da< 
kota, Oklahoma, and the east Guli States on three successive dates. 
Damaging froets occurred during thia period in practically all sec- 
tions east of the Bockies except near the Gulf coast. Because of the 
more southerly movement of hiohs in the fall, the froat condition is 
likely to be more general east of the Bockies then than in the spring; 
that is, the sonthem limit of frost is likely to extend considerably 
farther south. However, the autumn fn^its are, as stated previ- 
ously, not nearly so serious as those of spring, because most of the 
crops have been harvested by the time of the fall frosts, and crops, 
even when exposed, are practically mature, so that a lower tempera- 
ture can be withstood without injury. 

The series of maps from October 8 to 13, inclusive, 1906, illustrate 
an excellent type of a cold hioh, starting from the northern Rocky 
Mountain region and advancing eastward across the country in the 
rear of a well-marked low. The high was of considerable magni- 
tude, but of varying barometer level in its movement eastward. On 
the 9th the pressure at Miles City was 30.56 inches, and upon reach* 
ing the coast sections oa the 13th readings as high as 30.62 inches 
were recorded, but lower on the intervening days in the Middle West. 
The attending temperatures were abnormally low for the season, and 
froets occurred in practically all sections east of the Rockies, with 
the exception of the extreme South; in fact, frost was noted at 
Shreveport, Vicksburg, Montgomery, Macon, and at all Atlantic 
coast stations from Charleston northward. 

THE FOBECASTINO OF FROST. 

The successful forecasting of frost depends upon the success in 
estimating the movements of HioBa and i/>ws with their attendant 
omditions, just the same as in forecasting weather and temperature. 
The task of f(»«casting frost is, one might say, supplementary to 
that of predicting weather and temperature because the actual occur- 
rence of frost depends upon the temperature and the weather as 
welL 

The positions of the cold hioh and the low must be considered 
and the future course of each carefully estimated, so' as to determine 
the effect of the bioh on any particular locality. To bring the frost 
to any place there must usually be an indraft of cold air from the 
north and northwest to that point. For instance, frosts, extending 
southward over the Pacific coast States to southern California, occur 
chiefly when a high is present over the North Pacific coast districts 
and a low in the south ; just so, in order to produce frosts over sec- 
tions farther east in the Plateau and southern Rocky Mountein 
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region, there must have previously been a low to the south and a 
HIGH in the north, west of the Divide. Farther «ast, in the west 
Gulf legictn, for instance, the pressure must have been low and 
later displaced by a cold high from the northwest. For frost to 
occur over the Florida peninsula, there must have been a u>w over the 
southern porticm of the middle Atlantic serving to cause an indraft 
of cold air from the west and northwest. In each of these cases, it 
is a question of the magnitude of the hioh as regards both its pres- 
sure and temperature and the intensity of the low and the baromet- 
ric gradient as to how low tiie temperature will fall and how serious 
the frosts will be. 

The intensity of the low is almost as much of a factor as that of 
the HIOH, but, nevertheless, the barometer in the high is ordinarily 
considerably above normal in the northwest where it starts, register- 
ing at least 30.4 inches. In the low preceding the high, the temper- 
ature is generally above normal and there must be a considerable 
gradient between the low and the hioh for the transference of suffi- 
cient cold air to reduce the temperature in the front of the high to a 
low point. This is, of course, a question of gradient between the 
HIGH and the low, regardless of the actual intensity of either, 
although, as stated before, these hiohs are iisually of considerable 
magnitude. The principal fall in temperature occurs in the district 
where the low was previously centered, but the temperature may not 
reach the critical point on the first ni^t because of preceding high 
temperature, or because of wind or clouds. Where the preceding 
temperatures have been comparatively low the critical temperature 
is, of course, more easily reached. The farther south the low extends, 
aside from other considerations, the more sweeping will be the cold ; 
just so, if the high takes a southerly course. 

The magnitude of a high oft«n varies in its easterly or southn'ly 
movement, more often decrea^g than increasing, not including, 
of course, the hiohs of the Great Lakes region in the spring, which 
are in a class by themselves. There are many instances, also, where 
a high decreases and later increases in magnitude. Frosts are most 
likely in the central portions of a hioh; for instance, if an isobar of 
30.4 inches represents its highest pressure, aside from other corndd- 
erations, frost is more likely within this line and in the sections im- 
mediately surrounding. South and southwest of the main high, 
where the winds are from the 'northeast, frost is less likely; while 
to the northward the occurrence of frost depends upon whether a 
shoulder of high pressure extends in that direction, causing west or 
northwest winds there. If a high moves so far to the south that the 
winds in northern sections are from the southwest, frost is not likely 
in those sections unless the temperatures are low enough in the high 
to cause frosts within its immediate area, and so New England often 
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escapes frosts because of the southeasterly movement of an interior 
moH to the South Atlantic States. The cold brought in b; a HiflH 
which takes a southerly course is more general, as stated above, 
but, nevertheless, not so severe in northern sectitms, unless s ridg« 
of high pressure reaches northward from tiie main high in the South. 
Frost is more likely in a district if the center of the advancing 
HIGH is located to the northwest, but no hard and fast rule can be 
given, as there are so many complications. The pressure-change map 
usually shows the direction of movement of the high, the centc^. 
moving to the place of greatest rise during tiie last 12 hours, but 
there are many exceptions to this rule. 

In predicting frost the forecaster must consider, as the hiqh ap- 
proaches, its rate of progress and whether it will be followed imme- 
diately by a LOW. A high which moves with great rapidity is not 
generally accom}Muied by frost, as the attendant low temperature 
is usually of short duration; if a low immediately follows, frost 
will not occur to the left of the center of the high. If the high 
moves slowly, has considerable volume, and reaches out in all direc- 
tions from the center, the frost is likely to be extensive and to occur 
on two or more nights. The recovery to higher temperature on its 
western periphery wUl not be so rapid as when a low immediately 
follows. The question of frost is, of course, naturally associated 
with wind velocity, and it is probable that frost is severe in a high 
of great magnitude, chiefly because its natural concomitants — ^li^t 
winds, dry atmosphere, dear skies, and relatively low temp^^tures — 
give t^e TTiftxitmiTn losses of heat from the ground and vegetaticm, 
by radiation, and consequently a fall in temperature during ni^t- 
time to a point below freezing. Sometimes frost is noted when the 
pressure is not much above the normal, but this is only wh^i the 
ground is cold, due to previous low temperature. The pos^bility of 
frost depends closely upon the temperature of the soil, and during 
the ^ring and autumn when the soil is cold, or in the winter in the 
extreme South, frost occurs under conditions of pressure and tem- 
perature that would not produce frost in the wanner months of the 
year. So, also, frost never occurs on the first and seldom on the 
second night following a protracted warm spell, even though the 
break in temperature is quite pronounced. After a heated period 
it takes one or more cool nights before the soil is cold enough to 
permit frost to form. The temperature of the soil is most important 
and close attention should be given it in connectitm with the occur- 
rence of frost. So, the previous weather c<mditions, as affecting 
the temperature of the soil, must be tAkea into consideration in the 
forecasting of frost for any particular locality ; and the subject of 
moisture of the soil must not be overlooked. If the soil is saturated 
from previous heavy rains frost is quite impossible. 
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If the weather can be correctly forecast, it is a short step to the 
successful forecasting of frost. Not only must the curreat tempera- 
ture be considered, but also the humidity. If the temperature is 
already low, the fall to the critical point will be effected more easily. 
If the air is humid, the loss of heat through it will be slow and ordi- 
narily froet will not oisue. The character of the sky is most im- 
portant, and unless the night is clear, or at least partly clear, frost 
is not possible. Likewise, frost does not occur during windy weather 
even though the winds may be blowing from tiie north and north- 
west, but the temperature during a cold wave may fall to freezing 
or below on a cloudy, windy night A previous wind from some 
point between north and west, preferably ncHihwest, is most favor- 
able for the occurrence of frost. If the conditions are imsettled in 
any particular regitm between the low and the high for which we 
are considering the issuing of frost warnings, we must determine 
whether the wind will decrease and the sky clear by night, although, 
of course, as stated before, cloudy and windy weather during the 
daytime is favorable for tiieoccurrraice of frost in the raisuing night, 
because under such conditions the soil is not heated in the daytime, 
but cooled instead. 

We must use the helps in this work that we use in forecafAing 
temperature, and we must also have in mind what the mmiiniiTn air 
temperature will be during the ensuing nif^t The temperature, of 
course, will vary greatly with the occurrence of light and heavy 
frost in various portions of the country and even in different sec- 
tions of the same State. Each cold hiqh has certain characteristics. 
If the weather in the high is cloudy the probability of frost is not 
great; if, however, the weather in the HtOH is clear when it appears 
in the far northwest and is attended by frost, this condition is likdy 
to occur in the sections farther east as the hioh advances across the 
country. We mu^, however, allow for the fact that the temperatures 
are normally lower in the northwest east of the Rockies than in 
eastern and central portions of the country, even at the same latitude. 
A HIGH, as it moves eastward or southeastward, will pass over dis- 
tricts having a hi^er end higher temperature and the minimum 
temperatures will not be so low as in the far northwest Occaaon- 
ally frost is noted in the summer time in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, for instance, that does not later extend eastward, but if a 
HIGH with barometer readings greater than 80.2 passes over Wis- 
ccoi^, it is likely to cause frost in the moorlands of that State, 
even in midsummer. The subject of frost in moorlands is eE^>ecially 
discussed in two papers at the end of this chapter. 

In the elevated sections of the West, frost is stunetimes not noted, 
even with the temperature below freezing, because of the dryness of 
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the air, while in other sections it forms when the temperature of the 
air is considerably above the freezing point. 

VarUUion m niffht temperatures and observations of frost. — Kight 
temperatures vary tremendously, often within a small area, depend- 
ing as they do so much upon the vegetation, the character and mois- 
ture of the soil, the humidity of the section, proximity to cities or 
even buildings, the configuration of the country, proximity to water 
surfaces, and many other reasons. The temperature varies greatly 
at Weather Bureau stations in various localities, often because of 
the difference in exposure of the instruments ; the m ininiiim readings 
at stations having a eod exposure are apt to be much lower on still, 
clear nights than at stations with roof exposoreB. A glance at the 
morning weather map during the passage of a cold high over the 
country easily distinguishes the statiims of the Weather Bureau 
which are located in the business sections of large cities from those 
which have an exposure in the country. On any clear, cool night 
the minimnm readings at Charles City, Iowa, for instance, are 
always 8° to 10° lower than those at Des Moines, Iowa, and usually 
lower than those even at St. Paul, some distance to the north. (See 
discussion under cold waves, p. 152.) These temperatures are only 
relative, and frost may be reported from a Btati<m with a minimnm 
temperature as high as 60°, as has been done at Chicago and other 
large cities, and yet not be observed at other places vrith readings 
as low as 86", particularly in the arid or subarid regions. Of course, 
frost may sometimes form and be so li^t as not to be observed. 

Usually, howevOT, in sections east of the Rockies, a light frost, at 
least, is observed at a Weather Bureau station or in the vicinity 
on dear, cool ni^ts, with not much wind, when the minimnm tem- 
perature readiee 40°. Whether a frost ia reported as "li^t," 
"heavy," or "killing," depends upon the judgmoit of the observer. 
What one man mi|^t cmsider a killing frost, another might report 
as " light," and vice versa. There has been, in fact, a wide range 
in temperatures at which killing frost has been reported at the 
various stations, and sometimes even in the same cold spell one sta- 
tion will report a killing frost with a temperature higher than at 
another station where only a light frost is observed. Killing frosts 
have been reported from Chicago with a minimum temperature at 
the station as high as 41°, but usually the temperature is close to 
the freezing point. It is easy to understand how it is possible for 
a killing frost to occur in the residential sections of a large city on a 
night with the recorded temperature at the station no lower than 40°, 
when it is token into consideration that on clear, quiet nights the 
traaperature of the air on the outskirts of the eit^ is often from 10° 
to 12° lower than that observed at the station, and that the tempera- 
ture of the vegetation is several degrees lower still. 
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WamingB of frost may be applied locally, depending apon the 
Tarioua physical conditions of topography, soil, v^etatitm, drain- 
age, etc. It may be safely assumed that on a clear, qtiiet night the 
temperatore will be several degrees lower on the floor of a valley 
than on the slopes, particularly if the valley is mostly incloeed. It 
will be somewhat lower even in alight depressions than on level 
surfaces. The temperature will be much lower where the v^i;eta- 
tion is dense and the drainage poor than over a clean and dry soil ; 
and lower over a peat or black soil than over a sandy one. These 
factors most be taken into c<Hi8ideration in the practical application 
of frost warnings, and the forecaster should indicate as far as pos- 
sible the bearing the warnings may have upcm any special conditions. 
Knowledge as to the stage of growth of crops and the critical tem- 
perature during the various periods of growth is also important. 

In the issue of frost warnings the weather map, of course, is of 
prime importance. It should be remembered, however, that the tem- 
peratures placed upon the map are mainly from city stations and 
that they do not indicate the temperature in the open country, es- 
pecially in the moorland and valleys. Forecasters must allow for 
great differences and must study their various sections closely in order 
to determine how large these differences are. This has been done 
to a great extent through the establishment of stations known as " key 
stations," which report to the district center by wire once and some- 
times twice daily. Frequently the differences in air temperature. be- 
tween these key stations and the city stations are as much as 15° or 
20°. Then further allowance must be made for the still lower tem- 
perature of the vegetation. 

The most perfect local conditions for the occurrence of frost are 
a cloudy day, prefmibly with light rain; a fresh wind from the 
northwest ; <^earing at sunset with the wind subsiding ; rising barom- 
eter, with the pressure two or three-tenths of an inch above the nor- 
mal; previous weather conditions such that the soil is cold, but not 
because of heavy rains; the maximum temperature at least 10° be- 
low the normal for the season, and the humidity ranging from 60 
per cent to 7B per cent. It may be considered that frost is quite 
certain to occur under these conditions, provided a cold high with 
ezt^nfflve frosts is centered to the west or northwest of the locality 
and advancing with average rapidity. 

The median temperature and tk& entving minimum ^A help in 

the forecasting of the ensuing minimum is suggested by Prof. J. 
Warren Smith in the Monthly Weather Review for October, 1914, 
by what he terms "A method oif determining the median." His 
plan provides that under conditions favorable for radiation the hour 
at which the median tunperature, occurs — the half-way point be- 
tween the ntpTJiTiiim of the afternoon and the miTiimnTn of the ensa- 
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ing morning — be detennined. Following this hour in the evening, 
the fall thence to the ensuing minimnm will eqnal the fall in tem- 
perature from the .mazimimi to the median. F<ff instance, if the 
median at an; place is found to occur at T.80 p. m., and the tem- 
perature at that hour has fallen to 46° fnHn a maximum in the after- 
noon of 60°, it would be safe to figure on a still further fall of 14° 
throu^ the night to the freezing point. This method seems reascai- 
able, but, of course, it is likely to be affected by complications. Prof. 
Smith's remarks may be found in the Monthly Weather Beview 
above quoted. 

Belaiion between the dew poini ami mxnim/am. tfiTtvperature of mc- 
ceedmg rUght. — ^Mr. P. J. O'Ghira, in his Bulletin No. 5, " The pre- 
vention of frost injury in the orchards of the VLoga& River Valley, 
Oreg.," publishes a table showing 10 dates in the springs of 1908, 
1910, 1911, vhen the dew point observed at 6.80 p. m. and the ensuing 
minimum tomperatore were almost the same, hut he does not include 
the dates when these readings were radically different. In ocHmection 
with these results it is interesting to note that the observations made 
by Local Forecaster Drake in the Rogue Kiver Valley in the faring 
of 1914, following the deputure of Mr. O'Gara, did not bear out 
the letter's conclusions. In fact, it is announced that the observa- 
tions gave great variation between the dew point and the ensuing 
min ipiiim temperature, and no harmony between them was shown. 

Prof. J. Warren Smith, in connection with observations at 10 
Ohio fruit frc^ stations in the spring of 1914, has investigated the 
subject of the relation between the minimum temperature and the 
dew point of the evening before, and he ctmcludes : 

In Bm&raX, the difference may be great enough to make thta method of pre- 
dicting the probable mtntmum temperature most nnrellable. A study of the 
daily observations shows that when It is cloudy or partly clondy In the evening 
and clears off during the night the morning minimum temperature will always 
be considerably lower than the evening dew point; on the other hand, if It 
clouds up during the night the minimum will generally, not go so low as the 
dew point 

When the relative humidity is high on a dear, still evening the minimum 
temperature during the coming nl^t will be lower than the evening dew point, 
and when this relative humidity Is low the mlnlmnm will not be so low as the 
dew point 

The vmtOT, in his studies in the cranberry marshes of Wisconan in 
1906 and 1907 (U. S. Weather Bureau Bulletin T) arrived at results 
that harmonize with the conclusions of Prof. Smith, and definitely 
established that a dew-pcsnt reading in the evening is no indication of 
the ensuing minimum temperature. The old theory that there is a 
relation between these has been disproved so often that meteonrfogists 
and others interested should now fully appreciate the facta 
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The percerUoffe of relative humidity a factor. — The question of 
i^ative hmnidity in connection with the occurrence of frost has not 
yet been studied sufficiently in Tarious sections, but, as a rule, it is 
thought th&t in the gre&ter portion of the United States frost is not 
likely if the relative humidity the previous evening is lower than 50 
per cent or higher than 75 per cent. At Chicago, in a five-year period 
trom 1910 to 1914, inclusive, out of 53 ^osts in the growing season 
the humidity the previous evening at 7 o'clock was below 40 per cent 
2 times, between 40 per cent and 50 per cent 5 times, 50 per cent and 
60 per cent 15 times, 60 per cent and 70 per cent 14 times, 70 per cent 
and 80 per cent 11 times, 80 per txnt and 90 per cent 4 times, and 
above 90 per cent once. The highest evening humidity followed by a 
frost was 93 per cent, April 11, 1910, and on the neat morning a mini- 
mum of 38° was recorded at the station; while the lowest relative 
humidity reading followed by a frost was 31 per cent, on April 15, 
1913, the ensuing minimum being 39. These figures certainly cover a 
wide range in relative humidity, and until the subject is studied fur- 
ther the percentages, taken by themselves, have little value in fore- 
casting frost. 

Moreover, in the moorlands the night humidities, as previously 
stated, are almost always hij^, and in the Wisconsin research (Bulle- 
ton T) it was found that fn^ sometimes occurred on ni^ts when the 
air was nearly saturated and even completely saturated, the humid- 
ity ranging from 95 per cent to 100 per cent. Doubtless in these 
instances the blanket of moist air was shallow and the air imme- 
diately above comparatively dry, eo as to permit sufficient loss of 
heat by radiation through it to reduce the temperature to the freez- 
ing point. These values, secured in the moorlands, do not apply, 
however, to ordinary rural districts. 

The periods of the year in which frost wammgs are required for 
varto'us sections. — It is the custom for forecasters to issue frost warn- 
ings in California, Florida, and the immediate Gulf coast during the 
entire year, but in other sections of the country the periods change, 
depending uptm the relative earliness and lateness of the seasons. 
The forecasters are notified by the local observers just as somt as 
frost warnings are needed in the spring' for the protection of bloom 
or vegetation, and thereafter warnings are issued throughout the 
season for any region that may be threatened witii frost until word 
is received in the autumn from the observes that warnings are no 
longer necessary. 

Forecasting of frost for cranberry marshes. — The forecasting of 
frost for the cranberry marshes has been given special attention by 
the Weather Bureau because of the very low night temperatures . 
prevailing there and because the majority of the cranberry growers 
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UBuallj have means of protection in the shape of a water supply for 
warding off frost, and they are dependent upon the warnings of 
the Weather Bureau for the success of tiieir crop. Key stations have 
been maintained by the bureau for a number of years in the marshes 
of Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and New Jersey, and these telegraph 
to the district centers their weather and temperature observations 
each morning during the critical seaaom. Moreover, the writer con- 
ducted for several years an exhaustive research in the WisconsiiL 
bogs, the result of which will be found in Bulletin T of the Weather 
Bureau, previously referred to, and should be carefully studied in 
ctmnection with this section. 

The conclusions of the research above referred to are reprinted 
below for convenience of reference. 



The natural concltulon from the data presented la that tbe Btndr of local 
condltlooa tn the maraheti is of much Importance. It is apparent that the 
temperature varies greatl; In adjoining bogs and even in different portions of 
the sama bog. Daring a froaty night damage may resnlt In one portion of a 
bog and not In anoth^ bnt eeriona frosts are nsnally general and not locaL 
A grower ma; wlsb to conserve the water anpply if the season la dry and the 
water low, because If be makes too liberal nse of It, means for reflowlng may 
not be at hand later when great danger threatens. In view of the fact that 
reflowlng should not be resorted to any oftener than Is abaolntely necessary, the 
forecaster and the grower have between them a problem to solve that is some- 
timea very difficult. When low temperatnra threatens It mnat be first detw- 
mined whether the night Is to be clear, the barometer high, and the wind light 
Of greatest Importance is the cleamesa of the atmosphere, as there will be no 
decided fall in temperature during any night unless the donds clear away; 
even passing clouds over a marsh often raise the temiteratnre several degrees; 
But local conditions seldom determine the condition of the sky. The reasons 
for dondiness mnat be fonnd In the movement of hiqhb and lows; and the 
reasons for such movement aro not always apparent on the face of the weathw 
map. 

Tme It Is that damaging frosts seldom occor In midsummer. The frost of 
August 7-8, 1904, figures 101 and 102, was abnormal — In fact, a phenomenal 
condition. The forecaster should know that such a low temperature la not likely 
to hai^en In every July or August, because It Is far from being flie fact, and 
It can only occur under circumstances on every side favoring Ita development. 
It Is therefore a well-marked condition — one that wonld attract the attention 
of the forecaster almost instantly as he scans the weather map. Ordinarily 
HiOHs do not bring frgsts to the cranberry marshes of Wisconsin In the mid- 
summer months, even though they are of considerable magnitude, have coio- 
paratlvely low temperature, and move across the northern tier of States. 

The temperature of the soil la uaually too high during tlie warm season to 
permit the formation of frost, and It la quite impossible for It to occur during 
these months following a day of aunshlne. On the other hand, frost occurs 
. easfl^r In the moorlands on clear nights during the spring, early summer, and 
autumn when the soil Is cold. The conditions such as obtained during June 
11, 12, and IS, 1906, would not be eoffident to cause frost later In the summor 
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aftw tbe gronnd had become warm. In determlalng whether frofit wamlnKS 
Bhonld be Issued, not only tbe weattiw maps must be studied carefuUy, but 
also tbe temperature coodltlons In the bogs produced by recent hot or cold 
speUfl. The temperature of the soil Is an Important factor at any period of 
the growing season, and Oie readlim of the maailmnm thermometer Is of macb 
value, indicating, as It does, lo a measure, the amount of heat conveyed to the 
soil during Qie daytime. Should the maTlmum temperature in the Shelter be 
bdow TO* on any day, and be followed at night by clear sky and Uf^t wlud, pre»- 
Bore ahore normal and rising, there Is strong probability that frost will follow In 
the bogs, c«pedally If the presanre reaches a height of 80:^ Inches or more and 
the center of the HieB paasea over Wisconsin or the Lake Superior region, 
lite 0»orj that frost does not follow rain has no foundation. In fact, a day 
of ll^t rain accompanied by a fresh wind which facilitates evaporation at the 
surface of the soil is often followed by a frosty night, as evidenced by nomerons 
Instances In. 1907. 

Shonld It be expected that the minimum temperature at La Orosse or St 
Paul win fall below SO", ordinarily there Is danger of damage In the cranberry 
marshes on any dear night Severe tmeta have occurred In the bc^ when 
the temperature at La OroSse was no lower than 48°, as on August 8, 1904. 
The ten4)eratm% " In the open " at the coldest place In the bog must fall below 
29* in order that serious dami^e may occur. Probably a temperature for 
several honis "In the open" as low as 29* would be serious, bnt there are 
many instances of .minimum tempOTatnres of W, and even 28°, when no frost or 
resulting damage was apparent 

It is important to determine from the weather map whMber the weatber will 
be dear over the moorlands becaose, regardless of how cold it Is In the North- 
west and how threatening the conditions, th«e can be no damage done during 
the growing season if the weather la doudy at night; bnt severe frost may 
occnr early In Hay befwe the growing season, and In October after the berries 
have been picked, on doudy and windy nl^ts, bnt no damage can then result 
in the marshes. A perfect condition for frost In the moorlands exists when a 
HIGH from the Northwest moves eastward with the center over Lake Superior, 
sending cool north winds thence over Wisconsin, or when the high settles 
directly over the moorlands, following a day, or preferably two, of cloudiness, 
with s(»ne rain and wind, provided the douds clear away and the wind sub- 
sides In the evening as the temperature b^:lns to falL* While the study of 
local conditions Is of valne — temperature and Its rate of fttH , wind direction 
and velodty, humidity and pressure — these conditions may not, during un- 
settled conditions, assist materially In determining whetlier the weather wIU 
dear and frost occnr before the fallowing morning. A strong steady rise In 
pressure la the best local Indication for clearing weather, and wlttiout this the 
weather will probably remain dondy. While a eioh moving eastward and 
Bontheastward over the Lake region is usually accompanied by clear, cool 
weather, occasionally the mov^nmta of such areas are abnormal and cloudi- 
ness persists In the front of the hioh. A remarkable Instance of persistent 
dondlness was noted from September 2 to 5, 1906. On three successive days 
the pressure was high In the Northwest reachlt^ 80.44 Inches at Prince Albert, 
and accompanied by freezing temperatures. This area moved slowly soutli- 
eastward, gradually losing force, bnt nevertheless maintaining low tempera- 
tnrea. On the morning of September 4 the pressure was bluest over Manl- 

> When a hioh morea rspldly acroM WlBconaln, tbe prennFe begins to (all sad the wind . 
to rise Immedlstel; after the jiaBsage of the creat Under auch conditions, a talUiig tern- 
paiatura op to mldslsht li followed by rising tempeTKtDre during the balance at tbe nlgbt 
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toba, and troet wax g«iieFBl thton^ont the Dakotaa.. Tbe weatber, boverer, 
although cold In the moorlaads, oerer cleared dnriag the entire period. Tem- 
peratures were as low as 37° on two snccesslre nights, bnt by reason of the 
continued clondlness frost did not occur in tbe tK^s. A study of tbe local con- 
ditions, aside from the pressure, would not have enabled a person to determine 
whether It would clear on either of these nights. Tbe dandy weather covered 
a considerable area. In fact, several States, and tbe reason for this condition 
could not be found in the moorland sections of Wisconsin. Similar Instances 
have been noted In other Septembers. When clondy weather prevails over a 
large area In front of a high It may ordinarily be expected to continue, nnlees 
there Is a steady Increase In pressure between the low and the high. In case 
of doubt, special observatlooa should be called for by the forecaster In the 
middle of the afterooon from the cranberry marshes and a few stations In the 
Northwest, with spet^al reference to tbe maximum temperature In the bc^s 
and tbe probability of clear weather for the ensuing night. It might be well 
to have an observation of soil temperature Included In the reports from the 
cranberry marsh stations each morning in addition to the data asnally tele- 
p^phed. 

The maps of August T and 8, 1904 (see flgs. 101-102), lllostrate a perfect 
condition for the occurrence of frost The cloudy weather during the 6th and 
7th had prevented tbe usual warming of the soil, and the bree^ weather of the 
7tb, through evaporatloa of tbe moisture near the sur&ce, evidently caused the 
soil to become colder. The maximum temperature tn tbe shelter on August 
6 was 76° at Mather and Granmoor, and on Angnst 7 It was 66° at Mather and 
67° at Granmoor. We have already shown what a great effect tbe tempera- 
ture of the soli has upon tbe temperature of the air near the surface during 
any night, and that In marshes the places covered with dense vegetation, with 
tblck matting of moss or thick growth of vines or ferns, are the ones of lowest 
temperature, especially If the soil has not been sanded and tbe drainage is poor. 
When the soil Is largely protected from the sun's heat by vegetation and 
tbe imtlal temperature at the surface is low in tbe evening comparatively 
low minimum temperatures must result If the night be clear. The situation 
la even more pronounced If the previous day has been cloudy, because, as a 
conseiiuence, the storing of heat in the soil has been Interrupted and the point 
of critical temperature may therefore be reached more readily. The relation 
between tbe tempwature of tbe soil and the occurrence of frost Is noticeable 
in tbat it is practcally Impossible for frost to occur in the bogs on the first 
cool night following a warm spell; but it Is likely, if conditions are favorable, 
on the second night after the soil has become cold. Growers claim — and with 
reason — that frost almost Invariably occurs on the second night of a cold 
spell ; and, even If It does occur on the first nlgbt. the frost on the second night 
Is likely to be more severe. 

Frost remains In tbe soli of an unfiooded bog until comparatively late In the 
season, and there have been found Instances of frost In the soli In marshes as 
late as July 4. Usnally, however, when the winter flow Is taken off In the 
spring the soil Is free from frost The temperature of tbe soU tends to gradu- 
ally Increaae until after midsummer, and then gradually decrease again. The 
soil being cold In the ^rlng and early summer and again in the fall, frost Is 
more likely to occur then, regardless of the accompanying conditions of atmos- 
pheric temperature and pressure. That Is, tbe ground being cold, troat will 
occur In tbe marshes in May and early In June under the Infiuence of areas of 
high pressure and accompanying low temperature that would be far from 
sufflcient to cause froet during tbe midsummer months, when beat has been 
Stored up In the soil. Tbe length of the nights Is also very Important In esti- 
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m&tlng the probability of tli« occnrrence of frost, especially during the months 
of September and October, as tbe nights steadily grow longer and afTord greater 
cpportunlty for radiation, wlthont compensating insolation. 

The forecaster most have tn mind the lowest temperature that may occar 
In the leas-favored sections of the marsh, as It Is evident that a wide range 
In temperature will be found In practically all marshes. Even with the 
knowledge that the lowest temperatm« " In the open " will ta.l below the freez- 
ing point. It Is not certain that tbere will be any damag& In fact, as has been 
stated before, the resnlt of the investigation Indicates that the temperature 
" in the open " must fall 2° to 4° below the freezing point in order to cause 
any serloas damage. But the forecaster need not be the judge of what damage 
may ensue. It is for hfm to Issue warnings, stating in his forecast the proba- 
bility of light, heavy, or killing frost, and. If possible, how long the cool con- 
dition is llltely to last, because such information will often assist the cranberry 
grower In conserving his wat« supply. It Is very Important to know the hour 
in the evening that the iroBt Is likely to set In, because If It begins to form 
before midnight the damage to tmprotected marshes Is certain to be serious, 
as the period of freexing In that event will continue throtigh several hours till 
daybreak. 

FROST WARIONGS FOR THE MASSACHUSFIT3 CRANBERRY 

MARSHES. 
[B7 Johh W. Smith, District Fareeuter.] 
Frost warnings are issued and disseminated for the benefit of the 
Massachusetts cranberry growers during the season from April 16 
to June 30 and from August 16 to October 15. These warnings are 
based on the data of the daily weather map and those of meteorolc^- 
cal observations at Boston and from the special meteorological sta- 
tions in the cranberry bogs at East Wareham, South Carver, Hali- 
fax, Marstons Mills, and Norton, Mass. From a study of the differ- 
ences in temperatures in the shelters on the bogs as compared with 
those of the local office of the Weather Bureau at Boston, in con- 
nection with the daily weather map, deductitms are made as to the 
occurrence of frost, whether heavy or light Generally speaking, 
the minimnm temperatures in the bogs range from 15 to 26 degrees 
lower than the minimom temperatures at the Boston station. In 
cases of fresh to high winds, particularly when easterly in direction, 
and on cloudy nights, the temperatures in the bogs do not depart 
greatly from those at Boston. On nights when the conditions are 
favorably for frost there are at times marked differences in the tem- 
peratures in the several bogs, in some instances amounting to from 
6° to 10°. These differences can be attributed to various causes, i. e., 
wind force and direction, proximity to water, character of the soil, 
whether sandy or not, condition of moisture of the soil, character 
of vegetation as to density and height above groimd. Of course, 
in forecasting frosts and issuing warnings there has heea no at- 
. tempt at individual details in the service, but the warnings have been 
issued to the bogs as a whole. At the preset stage of the work it 
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is not considered practicable or advisable to do otherwise. After 
further study of the several problems involved, and more extended 
experience in the forecasting of frosts in t^e bogs, it may be possible 
and even probable to particularize in the warnings. 

The conditions that are most favorable to frosts in tiie bogs are 
hi^ pressure over or in close proximity to the west or nortiiwest 
of the section, light to moderate north to vrest winds or very shifting 
winds, and perfectly clear sky. As a rule these conditions are nearest 
to being realized when a high of moderate strength and considerable 
extent moves down fr<Mu the northern Great Lakes region or south- 
east Canada, with cloudless sides and passes slowly over the region 
of the bogs. These conditicois occasionally result from the gradual 
building up of the pressure in the northern Ohio Valley and thence 
northward to Canada, the resulting Bxaa then slowly drifting east* 
ward over New England. At other times the high is well defined, 
having traversed a good i>ortion of the northern border country, and 
indicatitns of frost are timely and well pronounced. Weather maps 
which present the atmospheric conditions under which frost warn- 
ings are issued for several successive nif^ts are those of September 
10 to 15, indnsive, 1911. During this period frosts occurred in the 
bogs on the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th. The temperatures were 
apparendy quite uniform in the various bogs, the lowest being 27° at 
South CarveCf and at other stations from 28° to 81°. At Boston the 
lowest miTiimnm temperature during the period was 4$°, <m the 11th, 
and the highest minimum 52°, on the 13th. So far as known the only 
m^hod of protection from frost used by the cranberry growers is 
by flooding, and then only whrai water is available. 

WARNINGS OF FROST FOE LOUISIANA, TEXAS, OKLAHOMA. AND 
ARKANSAS. 

[Br Isaac H. Cuni, DUtrict Forecuter.] 

The information conTgyed in warnings for frost and injorioas tem- 
peratures issued' by the Weather Bureau for the West Oulf States is 
of the greatest importance in (wmiection with the successful culti- 
vation of many crops, and it has assisted materially in the diversifi- 
cation of crops and the derdopment of intmsive farming. Belying 
upon Weather Bureau warnings and protective methods, many 
tender crops, especially garden truck and strawberries, are pushed 
to maturity early in the spring and late in the autumn, and in some 
sections are grown throughout the winter, with a view to using the 
warnings for frost and injurious temperatures in protecting such 
crops against injury from unfavorable weather conditions. 

Each class of vegetati<ai has a differ^it critical temperature at 
which damage results, and warnings for frost or freezing only do not 
suffice for the successful protection of crops, such warnings being 
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too indefimte for the needs of the farmer or planter. A warning of 
an expected change in temperature of only a few degrees, giving the 
temperature expected to occur, when near the freezing point, is a 
matter of great importance. To meet these requirements the frost 
warnings are supplemented by freezing warnings, stating what the 
minimiiin temperature will be in the next 24 to 48 hours. The intel- 
ligent grower knows the degree of temperature at which different 
kinds of garden truck will suffer injury, the berry, bloom, and plants 
wiU be kUled, the sugar-cane stalk will be injured, and the bud and 
twig of the orange tree will freeze to an extent that wUl cause a 
loss of the crop, and when he is correctly advised what temperature 
to expect he knows just what protection is necessary for that tem- 
perature in order to save his crop from injury. He can act intelli- 
gently and protect only such crops as are likely to suffer injury by 
the temperatures forecast, without incurring the unnecessary expense 
of general protection which would be necessary when the warnings 
state only ** frost " or ** freezing." In order that crops may be grown 
profitably when protection to prevent injury froin critical tempera- 
tures is occasionally necessary, it is of great importance that the 
' expense of protection be reduced to a minimum, and this can only he 
done when the degree of temperature expected is indicated in the 
warning. 

Type maps for frost in the autumn are : October 7 and 10, 1905 ; 
and Xovember 1 and 11, 1911. 

Type maps for frost in spring are : April 15, 1904; April 30, 1907; 
and May 6, 1898. 

Types of maps which shotild be watched ^carefuUy in connection 
with the issue of warnings for unusually severe freezes in the coast 
region are: January 7, 188S; February 11, 1899; and February 12, 
1905. 

FROST WARNINGS FOR FRUIT DISTRICTS IN COLORADO, VTAS, 
ARIZONA. AND NEW MEXICO. 

[Br Fra«icK H. BuiTMRMmQ, DlBMet Foraeaatm.1 

Freezing weather in April and the early part of May is not always 
injurious to fruits, for the crops, due to a consistently cold spring, 
may be too backward to be injured. But when several weeks of ab- 
normaUy hi^ temperatures occur in March or April, there is appre- 
hension, because of the likelihood of a cold snap in the early part of 
May. Owing to the great range in altitude of the different districts, 
the time of blooming varies greatly, so that even though a cold snap 
is general the damage, if any, is likely to be local in character. 

The frost and freezes of spring and fall in the Bocky Moimtain 
region occur for the most part when a bioh follows in the wake of a 
88682'— 16 ti 
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i>ow ; the greatest cold occurring in the western and northern quadrants 
of LOWS. After high pressure is establi^ed, clear akies predominate 
and a great loss of heat by radiation occurs at night, the amount of 
such loBS increasing with altitude, and being greater after light preci- 
pitation. Without recent precipitation there is rarely a deposit of 
froE^ Kotwithstanding the fact that the fruit districts, as a rule, are 
located in sheltered valleys of varying exposures and devstions, the 
following consideratjons have been found valuable in connection with 
the issue of warnings of freezes. It is to be understood, however, that 
the conditions described are not lacking in intensity or energy. Dur- 
ing periods of high pressure when temperature conditions are close 
to the danger point, altitude, topography, air drainage, etc, are fac- 
tors which must be given special consideration. 

Colorado. — Frost is indicated when localities are coming under the 
domination of a high in the wake of a low central on the eastern or 
southeastern slope. 

When a hioh is becoming established with clear skies and light 
winds. 

Eastern Colorado. — ^When a hioh from the northwest <Hr north 
moves southward east of the Continental Divide in the wake of a 

LOW. 

We$tem Colorado. — ^Wfaen the crest of a high remains west of the 
Continental Divide and a low prevails in New Mexico. 

Utah. — With the approach of the front of a hioh in the wake of ft 
LOW moving east, southeast, or southward. 

With clear skies following light precipitation during prevalence 

of a HIGH. 

During the domination of a high while a low prevails to the south- 
ward. 

IVew U&meo. — ^In the wake of a low which has crossed the State. 

When the front of a low has crossed the Continental Divide in 
New Mexico or Mexico and a high prevails to the northward. 

When a low prevails in the vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico and a 
HIGH overlies the southern Rocky Mountain slope. 

Northern Arizona. — The growing season in the northern part of 
the State is very short and hard freezing is common late in spring 
and early autumn. 

Centnd and southern Arizona, — ^Destructive frosts are not com- 
mon, and when they do occur it is during December and January. 

Frost may be expected in the wake of a low moving northeast, 
east, or southeast across the State. 

Whoi there is a stationary low in northeastern Arizona. 

When a high with zero t^uperatures prevails in Nevada, Utah, and 
Colorado and a low overlies southern New Mexico or Mexico. 
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WASHINGS IN THE NOBTH PAaFIC STATES, INCLUDING 
WASHINGTON. OBEGON. AND IDAHO. 

[B7 Bdwabo a. But>a, Dlitrlct Forecaster.] 

The topography of the North Pacific States is such that frost 
forms in some localities every month in the year, while in others it 
seldom occurs during the growing period of vegetation. In locali- 
ties where frost forms in summer only hardy crops are raised, such 
as cereals and alfalfa, although in these places garden truck is 
planted and, after being more or less set back on account of frost, 
good yields are sometimes obtained. Ko attempt is made to predict 
summer frosts in localities where it occurs every year, for the reason 
that no one at these places makes any pretense of protecting his 
crops, and all are located in isolated communities where telegraphic 
facilities are poor. 

The only persfflis in the North Pacific States that protect their 
crops from frost are orchardists. These people want frott warnings, 
and the warnings mrut he explicit, so they may know whether or 
not it vnU he necessary to heat their orchards. For their benefit 
the Weather Bureau has localized the frost-warning work in a num- 
ber of places, and the service bids fair to be of great benefit to these 
people. 

Iliis discussion will treat first of the rules and conditions guiding 
the forecaster in making general forecasts of frost; and second, of 
the rules and conditions guiding him in making forecasts of an 
explicit nature for those who protect their orchards and are thus 
greatly benefited by the warnings. 

The seascHi of spring frosts is from the middle of March to the 
middle of May in southwestern Oregon, and from the 1st of April 
to the last of May in the remaining sections west of the Cascade 
Mountains, from the 1st of April to the middle of May in eastern 
Washington, and from the 10th of April to June 15 in eastern Ore- 
gon and Idaho. Fall frosts seldtsn are harmful, as the crops are 
practically all gathered before they occur. 

During the forepart of the spring season in all these localities 
the daily range in temperature is of sufficient amplitude to cause 
freezing temperatures should the maximum for the day be as much 
as 10° below the seasonal average. On account of cloudiness, the 
maximum for the day is often that much below the seasonal average, 
and the question of whether there will be frost depends wholly up<m 
the stillness of the air and whether the clouds will dis^pate before 
morning. The cloudiness prevailing may be due to an unsettled 
condition without any well-defined high or low within the confines 
of the district, and when such is the case the air is generally com- 
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parfttively quiet. It iiot infrequentlj happens during such periods 
that shortly before daylight a teraporaiy clearing takes place, lasting 
perhaps less than an hour and followed again by cloudy weather for 
several hours or more. Even such a temporary clearing is enough 
to cause a damaging frost. The forecaster is almost helpless under 
these conditions, and the only thing guiding him is his judgment as 
to whether it will clear before morning or not. If the barometer I9 
low, that alone favors continued cloudiness, and if high, with the 
surrounding - country cloudy and movement sluggish, clouds will 
probably continue. If the clouds are cumulus, it will clear before 
morning, and if they are strato-cumulus the danger of a clearing 
spell in the early morning is very great, and if stslions nearby report 
partly cloudy or clear weather frost forecasts should be issued, 
qualified in exceptional cases by the statement " if the weather clears, 
frost will form." Such statements are to be avoided as much as 
possible, but it is believed where the doubt is great a statement of 
the foregoing character is better than not to issue the warning. 

Weather maps of April 10 to April 13, 1911 (see Figs. 103-106), 
illustrate practically all the types that are followed by frost in 
the north Pacific States, and of this sei-ies the p. m. maps of April 
12 and 13, 1911, are the simplest and easiest to handle. As soon 
as the distribution of pressure shown on the map of April 10, 
1911, appears the forecaster must be on the alert, as it frequently 
happens that the center of the hioh will not move n<H:t^ farther than 
the mouth of the Columbia Biver, in which case the weather con- 
tinues cloudy, and while freezing temperatures may occur th^ will 
be attended by moderately strong winds with more or less rain, and a 
freeze instead of a fro^ should be forecast. 

No rule can be given that can be relied upon for fwecasting 
whether or not the center of the hioh will move north of the mouth 
of the Columbia River, and upon whether it does or does not dep^ids 
. the great difference between clear weather and rain over a large 
portion of the North Pacific States. Most of the failures made in 
weather and temperature forecasts come through misjudging the 
northward movement of the hiqhs off the north California and 
Oregon coasts. About the best indicaticn of a northward movement 
is obtained from the two-hour pressure changes at North Head and 
Tatoosh Island. If they show a stong rise the ccoiditions are favor- 
able for the further northward movement of the hioh. The rise at 
these stations, however, may be temporary and a few hours later a 
fall may take place which will indicate the prescmce of a ijOw off the 
Washington coast that will move.inland ; the hiqh will then retreat 
to the south and become less important in influencing the weather in 
this district. 
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'When the type snch as illuatrated by the p. m. weather maps 
of April 10, 11, 12, and 18, 1911 (Figs. lOa-106), appears a frost 
is almost certain, and we tiien have to consider the preceding weather 
in the Tarious localities before stating the character of the expected 
frost. If it has been rainy on the preceding days the frost will be 
light, although the conditions portrayed by the chart would indicate 
ft heavy frost. If the rainfall during the preceding day has been 
light, say less than ten-hundredths of an inch, the frost will be 
heavy. If the maximum temperatures during the preceding two or 
three days have been above normal the frost will be light, although 
the chart indicates that it will be heavy. If the maximum tempera- 
tures during the preceding two or three days have been below normal 
the frost will be heavy — ^perhaps heavier than indicated by the 
chart — and the forecaster E^ould give these matters due ccmsidera- 
tion, as they are very important 

Our method of forecasting frost m localized centers includes all 
the foregoing considerations with the addition of a knowledge of the 
character of the s<h1 in the neighborhood of the key^ stations. 
Where the soil is sandy a greater allowance is made for cooling by 
evaporation when the preceding days have had a light fall of rain, 
and a greater allowance in the opposite way is made for the heating 
up of the soil if the preceding days have been warmer than usuaL 
On clayey soils the balance either way is not so great. 

Dew-point readings are telegraphed from " key " stations, and an 
effort has been made to correlate the^ readings with different weather 
types, but so far without success. A full explanation covering this 
point will be found in Weather Bulletin No. 41, entitled " Forecast- 
ing Frost in the Nmth Pacific States." 

In making district forecasts for the "key" stations where ibe 
work is localized the warning always includes the exact minimum 
temperature expected the next morning. A report is received from 
the ** key " station before the forecast is made. This report contains 
the preceding maximum and minimum temperatures, the current 
temperature and dew point, thedirection and force of the wind, and 
the state of the weaUier. We thus have exact information regarding 
the ccmditions in the locality covered by the predictions, and this 
alone enables better work to be done than would be possible witji 
reports from regular Weather Bureau stations eatuated, perhaps, 90 
or 100 miles distant. In the case of forecasts based upon reports re- 
ceived from the regular Weather Bureau stations, the fact must be 
borne in mind that the thermometers at these stations are for the 
most part located in instrument shelters on the roofs of tall build- 
ings, and an allowance must be made to cover the differ^ioe between 
> See W. B. BdL No. 41, p. 22. 
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a roof and a Bod exposure, and a furtiker allowance to cover the dif- 
ference between the estamated sod exposure and the minimum 
temperature reached in a field 50 or more miles away. This puts Uie 
forecaster in the position of making an estimate based upon another 
estimate. By having a key station ia the heart of the locality covered 
by the foret^tsts these two estimates are excluded fmn the calcula- 
tions, and aU the forecaster has to do is to check up his mistakes, 
which so<m will result in an improTement. No rules can be g^ven 
for this work, as it conEosts of preparing a weather map corering 
every frost. On these maps are tabulated the mmimnrr^ temper- 
atures, the maximum t^nperatures for the three days preceding, and 
the dew p<Hiit of the evming before the frost occmred. A file of 
these maps is kept in Hie forecast room, and is so arranged that any 
type wanted con be found at a moment's notice. When c<M)dilaoQS 
indicate frost, all types similar to the existing conditions are ex- 
amined, and conclusitms reached based upon what has occurred 
before. 

FROST WABNINGS IN CAUFOBNIA. 

IBy Obo. H. WnxaoM, Diitriet EV>ran«ta'.1 

Conditions :bvorable for the formation of frost in this district 
are not unlike those which prevail in other sectiims of the country, 
and are generally modifications of the c(mditi<ms that produce cold 
wavea The passage of nearly every high over the central and 
northern portions of the Pacific slope during the fall, winter, and 
spring causes clear weather with rapid radiation and a fall in temper- 
ature, all favorable for the formatitm of frost. The intensity of the 
HIGH, the direction of ite movement, the initial temperature, shown 
as it approaches, eiUker along the coast or from the north, depending 
upon the direction from which it comes, and the weather immediately 
preceding, are the principal factors to be considered. Marked rises 
in pressure are more liable to be followed by sharp falls in temper- 
ature than are moderate or slight rises. Hiqhs moving eastward 
frcHn tibe ocean, where the lower strata of the air has been in con- 
tect with the warm waters of the Pacific, are not so cold as Hioab 
moving south from the British posseesicois. If tJiey move eastward 
over the North Pacific States, giving slight barometric changes in 
California, the temperature changes in that State will be sli^t, and 
only a light frost, if any, may be expected. If the approaching high 
causes the temperature to fall rapidly along the ccKist, it wiU prob- 
ably continue to fall to, or near to, the freezing point in the valleys 
and foothills, with severe frosts, unless there is sufficient wind ac- 
companying the rise in pressure to keep the air well mixed. If this 
is the case, little or no itoat will form. If t^e hiqh with clearing 
weather follows dosely a period of moderate rain, frost will prob- 
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ably form, but the moisture present may liberate enotij^ heat to 
preTent any serio^ damage. 

The most difficult frosts to forecast are those caused by a drainage 
of cold air from the Plateau region, Trith very slight barometric 
changes, sometimes less than 0.10 Indi in 12 hours, which are n6t 
shown by the lines on the pressure-change chart. The only way 
the writer knows of anticipating these is by following the departures 
from the normal barometw, as foUows: Draw a line through the 
minimnm-pressnre departure on each change chart; this will show 
the direction and progress of the path of air drainage. If this patii 
leads from the northern Plateau and Socky Mountain region south- 
westward to California, it will give severe frost in California in 
from 12 to 24 hours after reaching the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Frost from this condition is caused by a very 
thin layer of cold air extending only a few feet above the ground, 
and is generally injurious ovlj to vines and vegetables, the cold air 
seldom reaching the branches of the fruit trees. 

In general, forecasting frost in California is a study of air drain- 
age, except when the conditions are very clear-cut, and then it is a 
matter of brisk to high northerly winds with freezing temperatures. 
Sometimes seasons are late and sometimes early, varying several 
weeks for the same location. Again, <«ie portion of the State may 
have an early season while another may have a late (me, and thb 
may apply to several sections, any one of which may be first one 
season and last the next Then the distance and protection from 
the ocean often causes a difference of several weeks in the blooming 
and harvesting periods. The above applies to the main valleys and 
lower foothiU sections. When the many vaUeys are considered, the 
problem becomes much more complicated. 

It is quite safe to say that some crop is blooming and maturing 
and being harvested every day in the year in California. There is 
a large sectitm devoted to winter-truck gardening, and the acreage is 
increasing every year. 

Frost warnings may be necessary at any time from the middle of 
October to the middle of May in the more exposed localities and 
elevated valleys. There are also many years when injurious frosts 
do not occur in the fruit districts. Frosts are more liable to cause 
injury at the time the blossoms are falling, and for a week later, 
than at ai^ other time. At this period the yomig. fruit has lost the 
protection of the <wering flower and the sUn is very tender ; after 
a few days or a week the skin toughens and is better able to resist 
the cold. Vegetables are also at their tenderest stage just after 
c<nning throu^ the ground, for the same reason. Bipe oranges will 
stand temperatures that will injure the green cmes, because their 
skin is tourer and they have a hi^ saccharine content. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 
FORECASTING HIGH WINDS. 

By Edwabd H. Bowie, District Forecaster. 



General remarks : . 

Wind EQ'stema of cj-clones and 

aatlcyclonefl S 

LOWS that Increase or decrease 

In Intensity 2 

Harricaoes l ! 



Pacific coast— 



OBNS&AL BSVARBS. 

The forecasting of winds of unusual velocity that affect shipping 
and other interests is of paramount importance among the duties 
assigned the forecasters of the Weather Bureau and especially is this 
true with regard to the forecasting of storm winds on the Great 
Lakes, the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts of the United States and 
in the West Indies during the summer and fall months, when hurri- 
canes may be expected ; since all shipping is guided by advices con* 
ceming dangerous gales and hurricanes, and the saving of lives and 
property depends on the timeliness and accuracy of the warnings. 
The use of wireless telegraphy in the collection of observations and 
in the dissemination of storm advices and warnings to vessels at sea 
and on the Great Lakes has greatiy extended the possibilities and in- 
creased the effectiveness of the storm- warning service. 

The forecasters of the Weather Bureau are required to issue warn- 
ings of: (1) Winds dangerous to navigation on the Great Lakes, 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and the Gulf coasts of the Unit«d States; (2) 
violent winds that attend hurricanes in the West Indies, along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts and in the interior of the Gulf and South 
Atlantic States; (3) winds of destructive force that attend severe 
local storms; (4) winds of gale force in interior districts that attend 
snowstorm^ and cold waves; as for example, the northers of the 
western plains, and (5) winds of unusual force when they are ex- 
pected during periods of heat and great dryness in the national for- 
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ests, in: order that in the last-named case extraordinary precautions 
may be taken to guard against the outbreak and spread of forest 
fires. 

The weather map ia the basis of forecasting and practically d^ 
knowledge of the behavior of storms, etc., has beeai gained there- 
from, yet much information additional to that already published 
may be had from a systematic study of the files of maps. The im- 
pression of one who first contemplates the forecasting of storm mnds 
is one of confusion as regards the .probable direction and speed of 
movement of storms that appear on the weather maps. The ex- 
perienced forecaster has precepts based on long experience and study 
that aid him in determining the direction and approximate rate of- 
movement o>f the storm, and its increase or decrease in intensity wUl 
hear direct relation to the rate of change in pressure in progress. 
It is conceivable that, were it possible to have in addititai to the data 
already at hand at the time of the synchronous observations, facts re- 
garding Uie actual rate of fall or rise in pressure within the area of 
the cyclone or the anticycl4»ie, the forecaster would have information 
that would aid him materially. For it is obvious that the cyclonic 
center would be moving toward that octant within its area where the 
pressure was decreasing most rapidly in comparison with that in 
progress in other octants. Likewise the high or antic^clonic center 
would be moving toward that region where the pressure was rising 
most rapidly. In the absence of each data, the forecaster reUes to 
a certain extent on the average rate of movement, based on a long 
series of observations, as set forth in Supplement Ko. 1, Monthly 
Weather Beview, ** Types of Storms of tlie United States and their 
Average Movenkente." Necessarily these average movements should 
be the basis for a forecast of a storm's movement, but other factors, 
such as pressure distribution, etc, must still be considered. Fur- 
thermore, special rules guide the forecasters; ^ number of which 
will be found enunciated under the head, " Lows that increase or de- 
crease in intensity," on the pages which follow. 

In the issue of warnings of hi^ winds for shipping, the forecaster 
must consider : 

( 1 ) The appropriate time for displaying the warnings ; that is, the 
warnings must not be displayed too long in advance of Ute coming of 
the dangerous winds, nor should he wait until the storm is ready to 
break before giving warning. In the former case vessds, particularly 
on the Great Lakes, may be held in port unnecessarily ; otherwise the 
vessel might have proceeded in safety to the next port In the latter 
case, no time for preparation for the storm is ^ven, and, as is not in- 
frequently the case, the vessels depart without knowledge of the ap- 
proach of the stOTm and are caught unprepared. It is mudi better 
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that the warning be diBplayed too early than too lat«. Especially is 
this true with respect to coastwise shipping. Warnings should be 
lowered immediately aft«r danger has passed. Trans- Atlantic steam- 
ers sail regardless of whetiier or not storm warnings are displayed, 
but they sometimes alter their courses to avoid possible danger, and 
vessels on the Great Lakes in ordinary storms are not in serious 
danger provided they have the protecticai ol a lee shore. 

(2) The warnings should always convey an idea as to the intensity 
of the storm winds likely to prevail. It is not sufficient to state that 
wamii^ are displayed Id a given region, that a storm is approachipg, 
etc.; tiie warning should specifically state whether the storm is of 
great or of moderate intensity and that the winds will be violent or 
only strong. In cases of unusual severity it is advisable to warn ves- 
sels to remain in port. 

(8) The character of the weather attending the winds should 
always be stated, especially if saiow and low temperatures are ex- 
pected. 

(4) Winds may be classed as onshore or offshore ; it is important 
that this fact be taken into consideration in the issuing of warnings. 
An onshore wind of relatively low veloci^ may oft^ be dangerous, 
whereas an offshore wind of hij^er veloci^ may be favorable for 
departure, provided the weather is not thick. Especially is this true 
with regard to the winds of the Great Lakes, as, for example, a strong 
southwest wind is a favorable wind on extreme western Lake Brie, 
but on the eastern end it is a dangerous one. The converse is true 
with respect to east and northeast winds on this lake. 

(5) The duration of the blow shotUd also be carefully considered. 
A short hard blow will not make unusually rough seas, but a con- 
tinued blow, even thou^ of moderate velocity, will make high seas 
and a dangerous parage. It has been truly said that it is the height 
of the seas and not the velocity of the wind that is the danger to 
sailing craft 

Occasions for the display of storm warnings are frequently readily 
discernible on the weather map and forecasts of the direction and 
approximate velocity of the expected high winds are not at all diffi- 
cult. There are, however, numerous instances in which the pressure 
distributicm is such as to create a doubt in the mind of the forecaster 
as to the proper course to pursue^ Some forecasters will always take 
the safer course and order warnings on moderate provocation, lest 
suddenly increased storm development iind Mm without fiaga hoisted. 
Others will incline toward the opposite side and will take chances 
against increasing development so long as conditions are not marked. 
Forecasters who pursue the latter course must always be quite sure 
of th^ ground and remember that the coming wind direction will. 
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often be the controUing factor in doubtfnl caaes; ae, for instance, 
failure to htust -warnings for moderately hi^ west winds woold not 
likely prove serious al(Hig tiie Atlantic coast, while the omiancoi of 
warnings for northeast winds of no blotter vdod^ would often be 
decidedly so. 

wiin> STSTBHS ^ Ai'fBNimio cTCLosva (unra) Aim aatiui lunrxs 
(biqrs). 

In the cycltmes of the Northern Hemisphere Hie wind blows 
around the centw in a direction contrary to the motion of the 
bands of a watch which is lying horiz<Hitally with its face upward. 
Since the direction of the wind is slightly inclined to the isobars, 
the inflow is of a spiral natnre. The amount of incurrature of the 
.winds is usually greatest in the right front and least in the rear of 
the cyclone, so that sometimes the passage of the trou^ is attended 
by a sudd^ shift of the wind. The force of the winds is commonly 
supposed to be directly proportional to the gradient. The center is 
a region of comparative calm, and the highest winds are usually 
some little distance from the center, where the gradients are steepest 
The direction from the cokter in whic^ the strtm^est winds ore found 
usually depends on the positions of the adjacent hiohs. On- the 
south side of the track of the center of the cytioDB the winds veer 
from an easterly to a- westerly direction by way of south, while c«i the 
north side they ba<^ from, an easterly to a westerly directiai by way 
of north. 

In the moHS of the Northern l^imispbere the wiiid blows around 
the center in the same direction as the movements of the hands of a 
watch whidi is lying horizimtally with its face upward, but away 
from the center of highest pressure, and thus in an outgoing spiral. 
As in the (^done, the winds of greatest force ore a ccoEdderahle dis- 
tance from the center and where the gradients are steep. Good ex- 
amples of high winds attending anticyclones are found in the 
** northers" of the western plains and Texas, and occasitmally the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic and Gulf coasts are subject to gales 

frCHn HIQHS. 

The Weather Bureau wamingB of wind f<vce are ezpreseed in 
terms of the Beaufort scale, a copy of which follows: 
■ Bee alio Cbapton I uid il. — Editor. 
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Beaufort $cale. 



CUm. 

UgUdtr 

Ufht braen (or wliid) 

G«ml*fcrMM(orwliia) 

Itodmta brwin (or Trtnd) . . , 

rrMbbneieCwwlnd) 

BtcoDC bnua (or irtnd] 

llod«*Mtkto 

IMh(^ 

BtroatgBla. 



OTtrUtoU 
OTCilStoSS 



OT<r 4ato«S 



OKASIEirr TELOdTT.^ 

With the object of detemuuing the relation between the baroipetric 
gradient and wind velocity at Washington, D. C, five-year records 
were used, the 8 a. m. printed maps being employed. The gradient 
was obtained by taking the distance between isobars as shown on the 
maps, ta cases where there seemed liability of error in obtaining the 
gradient the data were not used. Li^t winds, or winds of 1 to 5 
miles an hour, were excluded. Extremely wide ranges of gradient 
were QOt«d with winds of the same velocity, and it should be em- 
phasized that the gradient-velocity relation for Washington is a 
detudedly loose one, although there is the general underlying rule 
that the greater the gradient the greater the velocity. The following 
table presents a smmnary of observations arranged by velocities. All 
velocities of over 24 miles are omitted on account of the paucity of 
ohservatKms of such velocities in the five-year record, only eight 
cases being found. In the first column is given the velocity ; in the 
second the number of observations ; in the third the average number 
of miles brt ween ^inch isobars ; and in the fourth a smoothed aver- 
age obtained by the use of the well-known smoothing formula, 



4 
niunber of observations. 



> In Ch. I gradient velocttj 1* deOned bf tbc cqnatloa 



^-V^ 



which dlaresBrda all trlctloiu and In effect Implies tho irlnda follow tlio tMbUK Igno- 
MQcc of the value of the friction and other reHlatances prerenta w tram ittag • math«- 
DUtleal relation between iradlent and actual velodt;. 
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LOWS THAT INCREASE OB DECBEASE IS ISTESBTXY, 

Wlien the intensity of a low is sufficient to produce winds of gale 
force, the forecaster has no option bat to issue the neceseu:; warnings, 
but as this condition is the exception and not the rule it remains for 
him to determine whether the low will increase in inten^ty and make 
neceesaiy the issue of warnings or actually lose force.. Moreover, he 
must c<mstfliitl; be on the alert to detect new developmente, eq>eciall7 
of secondaries, in order that no winds arise for whi(^ warnings have 
not been issued. This calls for a careful conBideration of the 12- and 
24-hour pressare changes ; the detection of local wind circulations that 
are commcmly the forerunners of secondaries ; a knowledge of peculiar 
types of pressure distribution that precede the development of liOws 
of unusual deptii; and, in addition thereto, a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the behavior of the different types of lows that appear on 
the weather map. These considerations are set fort^ in supplement 
Ko. 1, Monthly Weatiier Beview, 1914, some of which are repeated 
here. 

(a) Lows of great depth (low bamneter level) in the Pluns States, 
the Kocky Mountain, and the plateau regions vsudlty lose intensity 
after readiing the Mififnasippi YaUey or the Great Lakes region, 
and their movement is then slow. SimMar lows in the AHofliie States 
either originate m the South or Southwest or else come from the West 
as moderate disturbances wUU the Eastern States are reached. The 
western and northwestern disturbances, when they become intense in 
the Eastern States, are osoaUy preceded by an abnormal pressure fall 
extending far to the southeast of the storm center. (C^arriott.) 

(b) nsoally a low that moves to the left of its normal path in- 
creases in intensity.^ 

(c) S(«ne other lows that increase in intensty seem to depend on 
marked horizontal t^nperature gradients. A rapid temperature rise 

> See ilao dlacoMioai on ttato rate In Om- V, p. lOBr— Editor. 
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in front of a low implies an increase in intensity, especially if the 
temperature is falling rapidly west of the storm c^ter. 

(d) When the center of maximum 12-hour pressure fall is south- 
east of the LOW center, the low will show h. marked increase in inten- 
Ed^. This does not apply to West India hurricanes nor to lows 
cf the Southwest. 

(e) When the area of the 12-honr pressure fall is circular, the low 
increases greatly. 

{/) A HIGH east of the Misaasippi Biver moving southward or 
southeastward in advance of a low indicates an increase in the low's 
intensity. 

(ff) When the pressure fall is great and the center of greatest fall 
is near the storm center, a rapid increase in intensity may be looked 
for. 

(h) Lows do not increase when there is no precipitation attending 
them. 

(i) Lows will not ordinarily increase when there is no extensive 
pressure fall in the region where the low center appears to be. 

(j) If there is a uniform distribution of temperature — that is, a 
slight horizontal temperature gradient — ^lowb will not increase in 
intensity. 

(k) Lows that move southeast generally decrease in intensity. 

{I) If the trough is narrow, there will be no immediate increase; 
that is, not until the trough has widened and the temperature within 
the same has risen. 

Development of lows, — ^There are several distinctive types of gen- 
eral pressure distribution that presage the development of lows of 
severity, and of these the following are regarded as the most im- 
portant, primarily because of the fact i^at at times the appearance of 
the weather map does not indicate unusual wealiier conditions. 

One of these is characterized by a well-defined low in the central 
vaUejs, between or slightly south of two hiqhb; one to the north- 
east and the other to the northwest. (See the maps of Nor. 25, 1895, 
a. m. and p. m., figs. 125 and 126; Dec. 26, 1901, p. m., and Dec 27, 
1904, a. m., figs. 127 and 128.) In this case the low lies south of a 
belt of relatively high pressure, which connects centers of slightly 
higher pressure to the northwest and northeast, respectively. This 
type is usually productive of steep gradients in the northern quad- 
rants. Just as soon, however, as the eastern high increases its di&> 
tance from the western high, a good pressure fall sets in north of 
the center of Ihe low, thus permitting the low to move northward be- 
tween the H3QHB. The isotherms are generally crowded in the region 
of and to the north of the center of the low and bend well up be- 
tween the HioHS. Precipitation, as a rule, is general witii this type 

of LOW, 
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The second type is characterized hy a ridge of high pressure, ex- 
tending eastward for a consicleTable distance from the priioaiy hioh, 
which is g^ierally located over the Rocl^ Mountain region, or the 
eastern slope. In the examples given (figs. 129 to 133), of which fig- 
ure 129 is probably the best example, the eastward extension of the 
moH breaks off or separates frcsn the primary and passes to the 
east or northeast as an independent hioh, small in comparison with 
the former. The separation of the eastward extension is generally 
indicated by the pressure change chart, mi which oae will probably 
obserre a 12-hour rise in pressure over Tennessee or the Ohio 
Valley, separated from the main area of pressure rise to the west- 
ward. As the eastern or secondary high; moves east a low develops 
in the neighborhood of Florida, passes up the Atlantic coast, and in 
all cases thus far noted becomes an energetic one. This type holds 
good even t^ou^ there be no indication of a low over the east Gulf 
or Sooth Atlantic States, as shown by precipitation, pressure fall, or 
low pressure. Xhe proposition may be generalized somewhat as fol- 
lows: When any high separates itself from a main or parent high 
and moves eastward, a low develops to the south, or southwest of 
the moving high. 

A number of cases were taken and the average 12-hour pressure 
fall at the center of lowest pressure soudiwest of the eastern high 
was about 0.10 inch. Where there are two or three consecutive 12- 
hour periods of increase in the distance between the hiohs, this fall 
increases on the average up to about 0.20 inch. This type may be 
found in a number of positions. One case was found where the whole 
system had been turned counter clockwise, the western high bung 
over the Gulf Stetes and the eastern extension being over New Eng- 
land; while there were some indications of a low near Hatteras. A 
somewhat »milar effect is noted when a hioh passes acn^s the nor- 
mal path of a LOW that lies to the west of the high and results in an 
increase in intensity of the western low. 

The ttiird type is that of the development of a well-defined low 
in the southern end of the trough of a northern low. Two cases 
are considered, depending upon the direction of movement of the 
primary low. (1) When the latter advances along the northern 
circuit and the secondary develops over the Gulf States, or even the 
Gulf itself. (2) When the primary advances from the southwest 
and passes up the Ohio Valley and the secondary develops over the 
east Gulf or South Atlantic Stetes. In case (1) the secondary de- 
velops much farUier south of the primary tiian in case (2). This 
fact makes it exceedingly difficult to give early warning of the in- 
tensity of the secondary. An excellent example of case (1) is 
affort^ by the maps of February 28, 1914, a. m. and p. m., and 
March 1, 1914, a. m. and p. m. (Figs. 134-187.) 
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In connection with this series of maps there was prepared a series 
of hourly pressure change charts for the region east of the Missis- 




Pio. 13S. — PrewBTe ctiuisei 8 a. m. 



FebTUBiy as, 1014. 



sippi Siver, in wiiich the development of February 28 to March 1, 
1914, occurred. We have prepared from the data on which the 




FebnUklT S8, 1914. 



hourly charts were baaed a seriee of charts, showing the cumulatiTe 
pressure change for each 4-hour period, beginning with 13 no<Mi of 
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February 28, 19X4, and concluding with 8 p. m., March 1, 1914. 
These charts { Bgs. 138-146 ) are reproduced below. They show clearly 




Fna. 140.— PreHai* ctwngea 4 to 8 p. m., Ftbrwur 28. 1914. 

that the intensity of a low, as determined by tiie 12-hour pressure 
fall, is sometimes transferred from the northern to the sonthem end 




ig«B S p. m. to mldntEbt. Febmar? 28, 1914. 



of the troa^ of low pressure that attends the primary i/>w. Figures 
138 and 139 show that on February 28 the 12-hour pressure fall was 
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concentrated in two regions, a northern and a southern, and that in 
Uie early afternoon of that date the maximum fait was in the north- 




Fta. 143. — Prcunre cbangea mldalgbt 



a. m, Harcb 1, 1814. 



em region. The chart for tiie i hours ending with 6 p. m. of the 28th 
(fig. 140), however, shows the regi(»i of maximum pressure fall con- 




Fra. 148. — PresBare cbaiiKMi 4 



Uarcb 1, 1914. 



centrated about Savannah, Oa., and that the fall orer the north- 
ern district had greatly diminished. Thenceforth the northern low 
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diminishes in inten^ty, and what was left of it was absorbed by the 
southern low, as it passed into the field hitherto occupied by the pri- 
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Fio. 144. — Prendre cbangei 8 a. 



mary or northern low. In the case in question pressure fell along the 
Middle Atlantic coast continuously throughout the 48 hours ending 




Fio. 145. — PreMura chaoses 



4 p. m., Matcb 1, 1014. 



with 8 p. m., March 1, 1914, the total fall at New York and Nan- 
tucl^ being slightly over IJ inches of mercury. To the phenomenon 
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just described the term " swinging trough "^ is tentatively suggested. 
Figures 147 and 160 are additional illustrations of the phenom^oa 
described. 

The best evidence so far found as to the formation of such a storm 
is a cyclonic circulation of the vrind or a localized 12-hour fall of 
pressure in the southern end of the trough. If both occur, the sec- 
ondary will certainly develop. The pressure fall is the earliest in- 
dication. The primary low in moet casee begins to loee intensity, fill- 
ing up as soim as the secondary begins to develop. In a few casee both 
primary and secondary developed, but later the primary decreased in 
intensity and the secondary developed further. This double develop- 
ment was noted mly with south and southwest iiows; that is, in cases 
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Fia. 146. — Prcsaore cMnce* 4 to 6 p. m.. March 1, 1914. 

vrhere both primary and secondary come from the south or southwest. 
A very important action to watch is the movement of the primary. 
The best developments take place when the primary moves slowly. 
If the primary low is of northern origin and moves slightly south- 
eastward instead of east, there is a marked development of the sec- 
ondary in its trou^. 

Here follow a number of observations on irwreasing lows. 

With regard to temperatiav. — Scnne lows having isotherms crowd- 
ed and parallel increase materially, and others, having isotiierms 
separated, increase in intensity. ' Scsne increase with temperature 
around them below and others above normal. 

■Dnnb-Ml formation baa alao been 
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Relative magnitude of the eastern and western /ughe. — Lows that 
increase in intensity in the West generally have the greater Hioa 
in the East; while those that increase in the East generally have 
the greater hibh to the North or Northeast 

Precipitation — Lows that are not attended by precipitation do not 
increase materially in intensity. Generally speaking, ix)wa attended 
by general and widespread precipitation will probably attain greater 
energy than those attended by li^t to moderate precipitation ; that 
is, we may expect greater developments when precipitation is general. 

Pressure faU.^ — It has been said that if the 12-hoiir pressure fall 
is greater than one-half the 24-hour pressure fall, tbe low will in- 
crease in intensity. This is hardly a safe rule, because in <mly about 
67 per cent of the time is this true. If we consider only cases where 
the 12-hour pressure change is more than 0.10 inch greater than one- 
half the 24-hour fall> this percentage is increased to 73. 

With regard to the direction of the center of greatest labour 
pressure fall from ihe center of the lows Northwest lows, as far as 
observed, give greatest increases in intensity when the maximum 
pressure fall is southeast of the low center. For lows in the East, 
the greatest decreases in pressure at the center result when the center 
of maximum pressure fall is between north-northwest and north- 
northeast of the center of the low. Possibly this rule might be gen> 
eralized as follows : ' Lows increase in intoisity when the center of 
maximiun 12-hour pressure fall is ahead of the center of the low 
and on its normal path. 

RTTBBICANES. 

The following are extracts from Monthly Weather Review, Sup- 
plement No. 1, page 10, under the title "Recurving storms," and 
are considered the most important rules for the guidance of the 
forecaster in determining the course of the hurricane. 

(1) A hurricane does not move directly toward a region of high 
pressure when the latter is not moving perceptibly, but follows in 
behind or around the higb. If the high moves over the Eastern 
States east or northeast off to sea at a nonual rate of prt^xession, 
opening a trough after it, the hurricane moves n(»th or northeast 
in a normal path. If the hiqh hangs persistently over the eastern 
coast of the United States, the hurricane is deSected far to the west 
before it can recurve. 

(2) If rain falls freely over the land in advance of the hurricane 
it is likely to lose intensity after cEDssing the coast line; if the down- 
pour begins after reaching land, it is probable that a long, vigorous 
inarch is yet before it, except those moving westward over the Gulf 
of Mexico, which usually dissipate after reaching the coast. 

* Bee also CIud, IV. — Editor. 
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(8) When a West India hurricane is moving westward in the 
loD^tude of eastern Cuba, and is north of tiiat island, it will recurve 
east of the south Atlantic coast of the United States, when a hiqh 
covers the northwestern States. If the hurricane is moving west- 
ward over Cuba or the western Caribbean Sea, when a low occupies 
the northwest and the pressure is high in the Eastern States, it will 
probably move to the Golf of Mexico and reach the Gulf coast after 
recurving. 

(4) It may be assumed that with a nearly normal distribution 
and movement of atmospheric pressure areas over the United 
States, hurricanes will recurve near longitude 80° and between lati- 
tudes 25° and 28° N. When a hurricane is central east of Cubs 
and a hioh is advancing eastward over the Gulf and South Atlantic 
States, the hurricane will probably recurve east of the Bahamas. 
When the hurricane reaches central Cuba or lon^tude 80° W., and 
R HIOH is over the west Gulf and the southwestern States, the hur- 
ricane will probably recurve over Florida or the east Gulf. When 
the hurricane reaches the seventy-fifth meridian, and a high is over- 
spreading the interior and eastern districts of the United States with 
stationary or falling barometer over the west gulf and southwestern. 
States, it will probably advance westward over the Gulf of Mexico. 
When a hurricane is moving northwestward toward the south At- 
lantic or middle Atlantic coasts of the United States, and the pres- 
sure is abnormally high over the northeastern States and the Ca- 
nadian Maritime Provinces, the chances are that the storm will not 
recurve, but vrill be crowded in upon the coast and develop destruc- 
tive energy. (Garriott.) 

Espy r^narks in his Fourth Meteorological Beport that — 

A sndden rise of the barometer, eapeclallf In low latitudes, Is a proof tbat 
there la a storm la tbe Delghborbood, and la one of the first Indications of an 



Espy considered it a fact fully established that without such a rise 
no storm of dangerous violence need be feared, but that the converse 
of it was not true. 

Further remarks concerning the movements of cyclones given in 
Weather Bureau Bulletin A, Summary of Meteorological Observa- 
tions — Dunwoody, Washington, 1893 — and an abstract of an unpub- 
lished manuscript by the late Prof. E. B. Garriott follows: 

Daring the three principal cyclone months, Angnst to October, the storms 
generally recnrved near or Immediately east of the Florida penlnanla. This 
Is merely an average, however, and many of the cyclones of these months 
recnrved far to the eastward of the Bahamas and others over the Gnlf of 
Mexico. Again a number of the more energetic and destructive storms had no 
recurve and advanced westward over the Onlf of Mexico. The recnrve of 
Storms lu the West India and Oulf of Mexico regions Is dependent upon the 
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geoeral meteorological conditions, and more eqteclallj upon the dlBtilbntlon 
of atmospbertc presBure. 

The eotlcfclone or Ugli of the North Atlantic Ocean lies northeast of the West 
Indies and causes easterly winds over the aonthem part of the ocean and the 
Caribbean Sea. The storms that develop In the regions east of the West 
Indies, and also those of a more western origin, liave a tand^u? to follow the 
course of the main equatorial current over the Caribbean Sea. This coarse 
is doubtless largely Influenced by the general drift of the atmosphere In that 
region, and following the antlcyclonlc <4rcuIatlon of winds the cyclones skirt 
the western quadrants of the Atlantic high and follow the conrse of the Qnlf 
Stream to the middle iatltndes. This may be considered the nsnal course of the 
West India cyclones when the usual meteorologlcBl conditions obtain over the 
west-central North Atlantic Ocean and eastern part of the United States. In 
cases where storms that originate near the West Indies do not recnrve to the 
northward but move westward over the Gulf of Mexico high pressure to the 
northward apparently prevents the recnrve. Observation has shown that when 
the advance of a storm of prononnced strength is forced or held back by a 
high which persistently occupies the region through which the Btorm would 
pass with the prevalence of usual coodfUona, the storm acQulree destructive 
energy before filling up or dissipating. 

Among notable storms of this class may be meutioned the (^cldne of August, 
18S6, which totally dratroyed the city of Indlanola, Tex., and the cyclone of 
September, 1888, which raged with destructive violence In Cuba. These 
storms were apparently unable to recurve, owing to the hl|^-pre»ure obstruc- 
tion to the northward. Forced westward, they developed inteose energy and 
dissipated, one on the southeast slt^fe of the Rocky Mountains, and the otbex 
over eastern Mexico. An almost entire absence of reports from the region east 
of the Windward Islands prevented the tracing of storms to their place of origin. 
It is supposed that storms which advance from east of the Caribbean Sea 
develop in the r^on of equatorial rains and are carried thence eastward by 
the prevailing wind cnrrenta. During the period 1878 to 1887, Inclusive, no 
West India cyclones were traced south of the tenth parallel, and the sonthem- 
most position occnpled by a West India cyclone center was N. 10, in W. 44, In 
October, 1887. 

The velocity of West India cyclones average 18 miles per hour befcoe the 
recurve, 10 miles per hour during the recurve, and 24 miles per hour after 
the recurve. 

An unpublished manuscript by the late Prof. E. B. Ghtrriott men- 
tioned above deals especially with the details concerning the move- 
ment of two West India hariicanes, namely, those of August 17-30, 
1886, and August 26-29, 1893. These two examples illustrate, in the 
one case, a hurricane which does not recurve and, in tiie otiier, a 
hurricane which recurves near the Atlantic coast line and moves 
northeastward. The weather maps of August 17-20, 1886, and of 
August 25-29, 1893, are reproduced to illustrate t^e details of pres- 
sure distribution in these two cases. (Figs. 161-1S8.) 

It is pointed out by Prof. Garriott that in the case of the hurri- 
cane of 1886 the distribution of pressure, as shown by figures ISl-lM, 
was not favorable for a recurve and that in the case of the hurricane 
of August, 1898, pressure distribution was different in that a low 
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occupied the northwestern part of the United States, and that in its 
eastward movement it developed into a trough of low pressure, so 
that Uie northeastward movement of a West India hurricane was 
facilitated. Detailed descriptions, especially of the 1893 hurricane, 
appear in Monthly Weather Keview, Volume XXI, pages 207-209. 

Likewise, a description of the earlier hurricane may be found in 
Monthly Weather RevieV for August, 1886, Volume XIV, page 210. 

See also a later paper on West India hurricanes, Weather Bu- 
reau, Bulletin X, Hurricanes of the West Indies, by Prof. O. L. 
Fassig. The last named contains a chrtmological list of hurricanes 
of the West Indies and charts showing the paths of West India hurri- 
canes for the several years covered and much other valuable and in- 
teresting information. 

It has been shown that the course of West India cyclones is gov- 
erned by the distribution of pressure over the United States. When 
a storm of this class is within 24 to 36 hours average travel of the 
Florida coast its subsequent course can be closely calculated. It 
can not recurve in the face of an approaching hioh from the west 
or northwest. Therefore when a cyclone is central over or near Cuba 
and moving in a westerly direction the forecaster should study the 
pressure distribution over the United States. If a hioh is approach- 
ing over the central valleys and the Great Lakes the storm will not 
reach the Atlantic Coast States but will recurve east of the coast 
line or pass into the Gulf of Mexico, and in the latter case it is 
li^ly to reach the Gulf coast after the passage of the high. If, 
however, a low appears over the Western States or the \orthwest 
when a cyclone has advanced to the longitudes of Cuba the latter 
may be expected to reach the United States coasts. The northwest 
LOW will move eastward attended by a decrease of pressure and, if 
it possesses sufficient strength, will, in conjunction with the west- 
ward moving West India cyclone, dissipate the South Atlantic 
States' HIOH and form a trough of low pressure which will cover the 
Eastern States and form a pathway for the passage of the cyclone. 

NORTHERS ANn BLIZZARnS. 

The origin of the northers of Texas and the Gulf of Mexico is 
discussed at some length in the early numbers of the Monthly 
Weather Review. {See Vol. 21, pp. 226 and 863.) 

Ferrel ' says of the norther : 

It is seen tbat Id cold waves and nortbers we simply have tbe osaal trongh 
pheDomeoa of cyclones In th«lr passage over a place, where these phenomena 
are well marked. These, we have seen, occnr mostly In winter, and In latitudes 
where cyclones have an easterly progressive motion and rarely In sotnmer; and 

'A Popular Treatlw on tb« Wind*, p. 827 : Vem Torn, 1888. 
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predselT tbe same Is true of cold waves and northers. In all tbere are, first, 
mostly Bontherly and sontlieasterly warm and damp winds, acconqtanled by & 
gradnallj falling barometer, wlilch toward the last twcomes very rapid. Then 
comes the dividing line between the waim southerly and southeasterly winds, 
and the cold northwesterly winds, which, on account of the great difference of 
temperature, do not readily mix, and so tbeie Is a sodden passage from the one 
to the Otlier. There is, on this line, a very steep pressure gradient for a short 
distance, which, however, aoon passes over, and dvrlng this time the squalls are 
often terrific ; after which there are, for several days, the usual westerly winds 
of the rear of the cyclone. 

In tbe light of the daily weather maps the norther is a strong, 
cold wind from tiie north or northwest, which blows on the west 
side of a well defined low when the latter is situated over Texas or 
the Gulf Coast. The name is due to local usage, before the bc^^- 
ning of daily weather maps; hence it has no very special significance. 
In California the name has been given to a very warm dry wind 
that descends to the valleys from greater altitudes. 

Blizzards. — ^When very low temperature is associated with the 
conditions' which produce a norther the resulfjng phenomenon is 
popularly known, especially in the Plains States, as a blizzard. The 
conditions are as follows : 

When the pressure is high and the temperature is low over the 
Canadian Rockies, and a well marked low lies to the south with a 
steep barometric gradient, the low will usually move southeast and 
east and the high will push southeastward with northerly gales, 
rapidly falling temperatures and some bqow, and conditions assum- 
ing the proportions of a blizzard will ensue over the eastern slope of 
the Rockies that are especially dangerous to exposed cattle and 
warnings should be issued to ranchmen well in advanoe. (See maps 
of Jan. 28-80, 1909; Mar. 13-16, 1913.) 

Northen In the OiUf of ilexico (Pilot Charts, November). — ^During Novem- 
ber the " nortee," or northers, become established, and occur occasionally all 
winter. In the earlier months of the season they are of frequent occurrence 
and long dnratlou, attaining full strength Id a few hours, and often lasting two 
days or more. Later they occur less frequently and are of shorter duration, 
but of somewhat greater violence. The usual indlcaUons are a steady wind 
from the south, with clear atmosphere in that direction, but with a peculiar 
haze toward the north, falling barometer, and warm moist, oppressive atmos- 
phere, vrlth a heavy cloud bank, and lightning to tbe northward. Soon the 
wind shifts in a heavy rnln squall, and the gales set In from tbe northward, 
with cold and sometimes clear weather. 

In winter a norther is almost invariably attended by a cold wave ; 
hence it is convenient to combine the warnings with those for the 
cold wave. In the autumn and late spring months, when cold wave 
warnings are not issued, daily forecasts ^ould contain mention of 
the occurrence of northers. 
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STOEH WINDS ON THE ATLANTIC AND GULF COASTS. 

By B. G. FsANKENFiELD, Prof€SBor of Meteorology. 

Along the New England coast. — The most dangerous winds are 
thoee from the east or northeast, principally the latter, and it is ^ise ' 
to order northeast warnings as soon as a southern or southwestern 
LOW comes within 700 or 800 miles of southern Kew England, provided 
there is a hiqh, if only of moderate proportions, to the northward. 
Under this condition a moderate low as far south as the lower 
Mississippi Valley, in winter, the east Gulf coast, or northern Florida, 
if moving northward or northeastward calls for northeast warnings 
on the N^ew England coa^ as these southern lows almost invariably 
increase greatly in intensity and velocity of progresEdon as they move 
northward, particularly if pressure at Bermuda is quite high. If 
the ocean pressure off the south coast is not high, the low will 
probably be less severe. If the low is a southwest one, and the 
middle Atlantic pressure is low, the interior stonn center may turn 
eastward after reaching the upper Ohio Valley and pass off the New 
Jersey coast. This departure would cause high northerly winds over 
southern New England, but probably not north of Boston, as the low 
would probably decrease, or at least would not increase in energy 
aft«r turning to the eastward. 

High winds from the southeast are very infrequent,^ and wiD not 
occur except with steep barometric gradients. For this reason south- 
east warnings should not be ordered unless the gradient on both sides 
of tiie storm is very pronounced. If the forecaster feels that he must 
order a southeast warning, he should include in the warning an order 
to change the warnings to southwest or northwest within a compara- 
tively short time. It will not be necessary to change to northeast 
unless a mistake was made in the original order. 

High southwest winds are probably the most frequent of all high 
winds on the New England coast. They occur mainly when a well- 
defined LOW from the west moves across New England by way of the 
upper Great Lakes or the Ohio Valley, provided pressure is fairly 
high to the eastward and southward. The southwestern lows are 
the best type of a high souJiiwest wind producer, as they usually move 
up the Ohio Valley with steadily increasing intensity, resulting in 
such steep barometric gradients that high winds must occur. Warn- 
ings of southwest winds for the New England coast should usually 
be ordered when the low is over the Province of western Ontario, 
western Lake Erie, or the Upper Ohio Valley. Should there be a 

I See the table on p. SSe.— Editor. 
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strong but yielding high over northeastern Canftda or northern New 
England the winds will not rise to higt velocities very quickly, and it 
may be 15 or 18 hours after the center of the low has reached the 
localities above mentioned before the winds iut^ease materially, 
swinging first around to southeast and south. 

The northwest winds following a decided u>w will also call for 
warnings; although being offshore winds, they are less dangerous 
than others. They set in as soon as the center of the low passes and 
the temperature begins to fall, and frequently they will omtinue 
with high velocity for some hours after the banHuetric gradient indi- 
cates that there ^ould be a decided moderation. Sharp temperature 
gradients over limited areas are probably responsible for much of 
this behavior, and the winds appear to lessen when the temperature 
gradient becomes fairly uniform. 

As a g^eral proposition the highest winds alcmg the Xew Enj^and 
coast occur between Boston and Block Island, and especially from 
Block Island to Xantucket. The recorded wind vdocities at Boston 
do not give a fair indicatitHi of those prevailing outside the bay, but 
reports from Highland Light, at the entrance of Bostixi Bay, which 
are always available, give the true conditions. Small-craft warnings 
are of benefit to fishing craft at all seasons and to pleasure craft in 
sununer. 

On the Middle Atlaniic coast. — The remarks regarding high winds 
along the New England coast apply almost equally well to the Middle 
Atlantic coast. Warnings, however, are needed less frequently south 
of Delaware Breakwater, and at times there occurs a type of storm 
moving across the South that will necessitate northeast warnings on 
the Virginia coast, but no farther northward. For stt^ms moving 
northeastward, Hatteras is probably the southern limit for northeast 
warnings; warnings for points below Hatteras require southeast to 
southwest warnings at first, usually the latter. Again, high velocities 
with the ^ift of winds to the west and northwest are not so long 
drawn out as along the New Jersey and New England coasts. 

A local peculiarity should be mentioned — that is the tendmt^ at 
the least indication toward increasing winds on the New Jersey 
coast between Bamegat and Long Branch. Hi^ winds are much 
more frequent over t^e northern portion of the Jersey coast than 
over ^e southern portion, and between Sandy Hook and Point 
Pleasant east winds are especially strong. This condition appears 
to extend from the coast line between Sandy Hook and Point 
Pleasant eastward as far as the island of Nantucket and probably 
into the Cape Cod district The section between Nantucket and 
liong Branch is known, at least to the New Jersey fishermen, as 
the '* Graveyard of the Atlantic." A pecularity of this strong east 
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wind is that it does not extend into Long Island Sound, nor to New 
York City to any great extent, where the anemometer is more than 
400 feet above the ground, nor very far south of Bamegat. At New 
York City the east wind velocities are not nearly as high as at Ixmg 
Branch, 30 miles below on the open coast. At Long Branch it is 
only the easterly winds that are the stronger, while at Block Island 
and Nantucket both easterly and southwesterly winds are abnor- 
mally high. With westerly and northwesterly winds the differences 
are not so marked, and New York City with the present anemometer 
exposure will show hi^er velocities than any other station on the 
north coast. In general, it may be said that when east winds blow 
on the New Jersey coast they will be much stronger over the northern 
portion. 

Small craft-warnings are of use along the coast, those for easterly 
winds especially, to the fishermen along the New Jersey coast 
Their nets are kept out in fair winds, but easterly winds whose 
velocities exceed 20 miles an hour are very likely to tear loose and 
destroy the nets. If warning ia given, the nets can be saved by rank- 
ing them below the surface of the water. 

On the South Atlantic coast. — As the South Atlantic States are 
away from the usual storm tracks, warnings are needed much less 
frequently than along the Middle Atlantic and New England coasts; 
and along the southern Florida coast warnings of any kind, except 
an occaMonal small-craft warning, are very infrequent. 

The most important and at the same ti-ne the most frequent storm 
warnings are tJie northeast ones, the southwest ones ranking next. 

Northeast warnings are indicated for the Carolina and Georgia 
coasts, and occasionally at Jacksonville when lows are moving north- 
eastward across the Gulf of Mexico, and they should be ordered as 
soon as the storm center is over, or south of, southern Alabama. On 
the other hand, if the center of the ix)w is over northern Alabama or 
even over northern Mississippi, and is moving with fair velocity, 
northeast warnings should be ordered for the North Carolina and the 
Virginia coasts. Should a tropical storm be approaching, northeast 
warnings should be ordered for southern Florida, if possible, when 
the storm center is 24 hours distant, and they should gradually be 
extended northward as long as subsequent reports indicate a storm 
movement toward the State of Florida. These tropical disturbances 
supply about the only occasion for the display of northeast storm 
warnings over any portion of the Atlantic coast of Florida. If the 
storm be a severe one, the northeast storm warnings should be re- 
placed by horricane warnings as soon as possible, 2i hours' warning 
of the approach of a hurricane being none too little. 
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When northeast warmngs are ordered on the Korth Carolina 
coast for lows moving across northern Mississippi or northern Ala- 
bama, southeast warnings, with a view to an early change to south- 
west, should be ordered for the Sonth Carolina coast, and possibly 
also the Georgia and north Florida coasts i!E the disturbance is a 
marked one. Should there be a slow-moving high over the Atlantic 
Ocean, the storm coming from the Gulf States, the Gulf of Mexico, 
or the southern portion of the Xorth Atlantic Ocean will be more 
contracted and will likely prove move severe than if pressure over 
the ocean to the northward were lower. However, the uvws moving 
northward or northeastward will almost invariably increase in in- 
tensity without regard to pressure ccnditions in fnmt of them, ex- 
cept when there is a very strong high to the northward or northeast- 
ward. This (Ustributiion will sometimes, although not always, bold 
a southern low in check, and may even cause it to change into an 
irregular and almost stationary low with genera] rains or snows, but 
no high winds. 

SEA SWEIiS. 

An important feature in connection with &s approach of tropical 
storms from the southern portion of the North Atlantic Ocean or 
from the Gulf of Mexico is the observation of the character and di- 
rection of the sea swell and also the heights of the tides. A sea swell 
will often give advance notice of the coming of a storm, sometimes 
before the appearance of the dxrus clouds, and a long time— some- 
times two or three days — before falling pressure and chEinging wind 
direction indicate that a storm is coming. Beports of such sea 
swells are of the greatest importance, and observers should seize 
every opportunity to make them as frequent and as complete as 
possible. Almonually high tides also frequently indicate the ap- 
proach of a storm, and such occurrences should also be reported. Of 
course, radiograms of the present day have largely obviated the 
necessity for such careful reports of sea sweUs and tides, but they 
are nevertheless of great importance and assist in confirming in- 
formation obtained from radiograms. 

These remarks apply equally well to the Atlantic and Qulf coasts. 
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8T0BH WINDS ALONQ THE AH^MTIC COAST. 

The discussion for each of the geographic districts concludes with 
^, table similar to the one below. 

Percentage of itorm tolnda from the north, northeaat, etc., for each ttatton 
on the Atltmtio coatt, 1905 to 1914, tnduttve, and verifying velw^Uet (mUei 
per hour).' 
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THE OCIf OOAffT. 

On the east Gulf coast. — Storm wamingB are not often required 
on the Florida coast south of Tampa, and very nearly all of them are 
northeast warnings necesBitated by the approach of tropical storms. 
As on the Atlantic coast, these wamings should be ordered, if possi- 
ble, 24 boors before the storm reacdies any given locality, and the 
hurricane warnings, of course, should r^laca the storm warnings as 
soon as t^e approach of a violent storm is indicated. Barely sonth- 
west warnings may be needed on the southern coast, if a storm passes 
eastward over the Gulf of Mexico with its center a few hundred miles 
south of the middle coast This, however, is a very unusual condition 
and one that need not be elaborated. From Tampa northward to 
Cedar Keys southwest wamings are indicated whoi a ^rm passes 
through the southern portion of the Gulf States or the northern por- 
ticu of the Gulf of Mexico, and a change to northwest will nsaally be 
necessary before the wind finally diminishes. Nortlieast warnings 
are of course needed for tropical storms, just as at other points in the 
Florida Peninsula. From Cedar Keys westward storm displays are 
of m.(/K frequent occurrence and they are usually southerly warnings, 
necessitated by lows paBsing northeastward through the Gulf States, 
and a change to northwest wiU also be necessary as the U)w passes. 
At times it will first be necessary to order southeast warnings when 
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the storm center is some distance to the northwestward, but as a rule, 
the soatbeast wind is not of loag duration nor as strong as those frtnn 
the southwest. An exception should be noted {or the stretch of Golf 
coast between Carrabelle and Pensacola, Fla. Here the southeast 
winds blow from the open Gulf with great velocity — ^mnch higher 
than indicated by the barometric gradient — and these southeast winds 
are frequently perrastent for a considerable time, while no high winds 
are blowing either to the eastward or to the westward so far as Nation 
reports indicate. 

Northeast warnings are advisable wheneTer a low is moring across 
the Gulf from the west or whenever a tropical distorbanoe has altered 
the Gulf and has recurved over the middle Gulf. Should a tropical 
storm move northwestward and recurve over the Florida Peninsula, 
or a short distance to the westward, northwest warnings would be 
needed from the mouth of the Apalachicola Biver westward. 

The LOWS that reach Texas and then move nortiieastward will 
usually cause strong winds on the Gulf coast, and they frequently call 
for display of small craft warnings from Mobile Bay eastward to 
Cedar Keys, and rather less frequently for southeast storm warnings 
from Pensacola to Carrabelle. It appears that whenever the barome- 
ter over Texas reads about 29.75 inches, with a pressure of about 
30.30 inches over Florida, small-craft warnings will be needed on the 
east Gulf coast and, if the storm does not turn too sharply to the 
northeastward, southeast and southwest storm warnings will also 
be needed north and west of Tampa. 

On the west Gvif coast. — Storm warnings on the Louisiana coast 
are not frequently needed, and those ordered are usually for south- 
east and southwest winds witii a later shift to northwest. They are 
necessary whenever iaws of well-defined character move northeast- 
ward across central or southern Texas, and the velocity of the wind 
will increase as the paths of the storm centers incline southward 
toward the Gulf, \ortheast warnings are indicated, though rarely, 
with storms coming up from Mexico or the extreme southwest, via 
the mouth of the Bio Grande and the west Gulf of Mexico. Such 
disturbances are apt to increase in intensity as they move northeast- 
ward, but it is safe to order the warnings just before the storm leaves 
the mouth of the Bio Granda Should there be a pronounced high 
not very far to the eastward and northeastward and the low center 
be well defined, the winds will increase about as soon as the low 
center leaves the Gulf coast, and northeast warnings should be 
ordered shortly before l^at time, changing later to northwest as the 
storm center passes. jShould a tropical disturbance move across the 
Gulf near or close to the Texas coast, as sometimes occurs, and then 
recurve, northeast warnings will also be required with a change to 
northwest as the storm center passes. If the storm should recurve 
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far to the fiouthward and then increase in energy, it might be neces- 
sary to order hurricane warnings for the Louisiana coast, and even to 
the Texas coast at times. Winds on the Texas coast appear to be 
much stronger than on the Louisiana coast and blow mainly from 
the southeast and south. Here warnings are needed quite frequently, 
at least small-craft warnings, and whenever a strong sioh with 
a decided drop in temperature follows a low through Texas, there 
will be a shift of winds to the northward with a decided increase in 
velocity, very often reaching the proportions of a moderate gale. 
It is important to forecast these northwest gales for Galveston par- 
ticularly, as at that point north winds drive water from the bar and 
prevent deep-draft boats from entering the harbor. 

8T0BU WINDS ALONG THE OCLF COAST. 

PercerUaee of ttorm idnda from the north, northeast, etc, for each itatton 
of the Ovlf coatt, 1905 to 19U, iWlutive, and vertfj/ing velo<!itte* in mile* 
per hour.' 
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STORM WINDS ON THE OHEAT LAKES. 

Lake Superior. — The most important storm -warnings that are dis- 
played on Lake Superior are those for northeast winds, which gen- 
erally back later to northwest, as njost of the lows causing high winds 
over Lake Saperior pass to the southward of the lake. Sometimes 
LOWS move eastward over the Canadian Northwest and over Lake 
Superior ; these lows call for southeast warnings changing to north- 
west as the center passes. Occasionally when the barometric gradi- 
ent is very steep it may be advisable to begin with a southeast warn- 
ing, changing to southwest as the center approaches and changing 
to the northwest as it passes. Probably the most severe of these 
storms are those that move southeastward over the Plateau region 
or along the eastern slope of the Itocky Mountains and then turn to 
the northeastward after reaching Nebraska or Kansas. These almost 
invariably increase in intensity as soon as they turn to the northeast- 
33692°— 16 16 
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ward ; and, should there be moderate high over the extreme north, 
very severe northeast gales with heavy snows will occur from late 
autumn until late spring. Care should be taken not to order too many 
warnings, but no chances should be taken whenever increasing 'north- 
east winds are indicated. It should be remembered, however, that it 
is not essential for a low from the southwest to have a marked hioh 
in front of it. The natural increase in the low will serve to build 
a relative high to the northeastward and cause high winds, pro- 
vided there is some rising pressure with falling temperature to the 
westward and southwestward. Should this condition be lacking 
to the westward, it is not probable that there will be any severe east 
to north gales on Lake Superior, notwithstanding the fact that the 
barometer may be quite high to the northward and eastward ; and it 
appears to be an essential condition, as said before, that there shoold 
be rising pressure and lower temperature in the rear of the storm. 
The map of Aptil 24r-25, 1914, will illustrate this point. 

Southeast to southwest winds are the least dangerous on Lake 
Superior; and in cases of doubt as to whether or not the winds will 
be strong, the small-craft warnings will usually answer every pur- 
pose for southeast to southwest winds, unless snow is expected, in 
which case it is better to order storm warnings, even though the 
forecaster does not think that the verifying velocity will be reached. 
Navigation in a snowstorm is the most difficult work that a vessel 
master is caljed upon to perform, and the knowledge that the winds 
will increase, even though they do not become high, will be of the 
greatest value to him. Of course, with a northeast storm, no chances 
can be taken, especially if snow is indicated, as a northeast wind of 
even 25 to 30 "miles an hour blowing steadily for half a day will 
create a high sea, which will be continued when the winds back to 
northwest; whereas south to southwest winds of even 40 miles an 
hour win not make much trouble unless accompanied by snow. 

Lake MicMgan. — It often appears that a low moving directly 
across Lake Michigan necessitates northerly warnings for the north 
portion and southerly warnings for the southern, both being com- 
bined in a northwest warning as the storm passes. It also happens at 
times that a northeast warning will be indicated fot Lake Michigan 
and not for Lake Superior or for southern Lake Michigan and not 
for northern Lake Michigan. These cases arise when a marked dis- 
turbance is passing across the Central Valley from the southwest, 
when the first warnings will be northeast and afterwards northwest. 
On the west shore of Lake Michigan heavy southwest winds are not 
usually dangerous, except in Green Bay, and small-craft warnings 
will answer for any winds short of a fresh gale, provided no snow ac- 
companies the wind. On the east shore, however, westerly winds 
naturally create a heavy sea, and the southwest and northwest wam- 
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ings are of more importance than the northeast warnings, so far as 
the immediate vicinity is concerned. Of course, as the lake is narrow, 
information regarding northeast winds is just as important as on 
Lake Superior or western Lake Michigan, because when a boat leaves 
the east shore bound west or northward it will not be Itmg before 
it will come under the influence of the northeast wind should such 
be blowing. Naturally every precaution should be taken when snow 
is indicated. 

Lake Huron. — The remarks regarding Lake Michigan apply with 
almost equal force to Lake Hur(Hi. 

Lower Lakes. — Storm warnings on the Lower Lakes usually begin 
either with northeast or southwest warnings; if the latter, they will, 
in most cases, be followed by a change to northwest as the storm 
center passes. Northerly warnings, whether northeast or nortiiwest, 
are perhaps the most important on tiiese lakes. Northeast warnings 
are indicated with the approach of lows from the southwest, and, 
if there is a fair gradient to the northward, they should be ordered 
about the time the storm center reaches the lower Ohio Valley, 
Occasionaliy lows come up from the south, moving northeastward 
from the west Gulf States. These also call for northeast warnings 
on the Lower Lakes, and they should be ordered about the time the 
LOW covers the northern portion of the east Gulf States. Very rarely 
a LOW moving up from the South Atlantic States will back in suffi- 
ciently to necessitate northeast warnings for Lake Ontario. South- 
west warnings are perhaps more frequent than any other on the 
Lower Lakes, and they are indicated by the passage of the numerous 
LOWS from west to east over the northern portion of the country. It 
may occasionally be necessary to begin with a southeast warning 
when the storm center is around the upper Mississippi Valley, but 
in such cases the message should also contain the information that 
the wind will change to the southwest and should give the time if 
possible. The highest velocities will be found to occur with the 
southwest storms, particularly over Lake Erie. Before the storm 
center passes warnings will usually be changed to northwest, from 
which direction the wind will blow with undiminished velocity for 
some time after the low passes, particularly if there has been a 
decided fall in temperature accompanying the western high. 

Here again it must be noted that unless there is a strong rising 
pressure to the immediate westward with lower temperatures, very 
high velocities will not be reached, even though the gradient may be 
steep with a fair high in front of the low. Of course, as on the 
Upper Lakes, it will be advisable, if the winds are blowing from the 
northeast with or without snow, but especially with snow, to take 
no chances. As southwest warnings id most cases are much less 
dangerous, small-craft warnings will frequently serve unless snow 
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ia indicated; but if there is a fair gradient to the west, it is always 
advisable to hoist the warning indicated. Hig^ winds on the liower 
Lakes are more frequent than on the tipper, due most likely to the 
fact that most of the lows either from the Northwest, Southwest, or 
Central West, move northeastward by way of the Lower Lake region 
and the St. Lawrence Valley, 

See the table of storm winds on the Great Lakes, page 252. 

THE NOKTH PACIFIC COAST. 

By E. A. Bbu«, District Forecaster. 

As practically all the storms affecting the North Pacific States 
come frtnn the Pacific Ocean, where there are no weather stations, 
the first intimation of an approaching storm is indicated by the two- 
hour pressure changes at Tatoosh Island, North Head, Marshfield, 
and Eureka. During the last three years valuable information has 
been obtained from the Alaskan stations. 

If the two-hoar pressure changes from Tatoosh Island, North 
Head, Marshfield, and Eureka show the greatest fall at Tatoosh 
Island and a slightly less fall at North Head, no change at Marsh- 
field and a slight rise at Eureka, the center of the depression is either 
in the Alaskan Bight of the Pacific Ocean or over the western por- 
tion of British Columbia. 

If the two-hour fall is greatest at North Head, the storm is off the 
Washington coast, and if the two-hour fall is greatest in the south 
and least in the north, the depression is off the southern Oregon coast. 

Another guide to the location of the depression is the direction of 
the wind at the foregoing stations, which is indicated according to 
the well-known law of storms, whereby inflowing winds in the 
Northern Hemisphere move coimterclockwiae. 

The intensity of the low is noted by the amplitude of the two-hour 
pressure changes. If the fall equals or exceeds 0.06 inch at one 
station and the one farthest from it shows a small rise, the depres- 
sion is either of no great magnitude or else only a portion of the 
depression will affect the North Pacific States. 

The foregoing condition, however, indicates the gradients are 
growing steeper, and warnings should be issued at once. If all 
stations show a marked fall, the depression is of great magnitude and 
should be treated accordingly. 

Be^des the two-hour pressure changes, an excellent guide to the 
nearness of an approaching storm is obtained from the movement of 
the lower clouds at the coast stations. When they are moving rapidly 
from the east, southeast, or south warnings should be issued nt sta- 
tions in the neighborhood at once, provided the two-hour bEirometer 
changes are at all favorable for a storm. 
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The adjacent pressure distribution is the all-important fact in 
determining the path of a low. If the hiqh is over the Plateau 
States and the barometer is relatirely low over the Canadian North- 
west a rapid movement will take place and the storm will be of short 
duration. If the bxoh is over Alberta and Montana the progress 
eastward of the depression will be blocked and the storm will be of 
long duration. 

In November, December, January, and February lows follow one 
ano&er in rapid saccession. There are g^erally three in a group, 
with not more than an interval of a day, or at most two days, be- 
tween them. They appear to be offshoots of a very deep and large 
LOW over Bering Sea, which, instead of moving intact, disintegrates 
in sectionfl. Therefore, with rising barometer al(mg the North Pacific 
coast and every condition indicating that a first storm is over, it 
should be borne in mind that another, of equal if not greater severity, 
is probably near the coast, and extreme caution must be exercised in 
notifying shipping that it is safe to leave port. 

Nearly all warning on the North Pacific coast are for either south- 
east or southwest winds. To determine whether the warning should 
be for soutiieast or southwest winds the cloud movements are of - 
great help, as the direction of the lower clouds is generally 4 points 
or more to the right of the surface wind, ant^ if the clouds are com- 
ing from the sonth it is better to order southwest ratiier Uian south- 
east warnings, even if the surface wind is from the southeast, as it 
will shift to the south in an hour or two provided the low is advanc- 
ing at on average rate of speed ; otherwise southeast warnings should 
be ordered. ■ 

Northeast storm winds occur with a hioh over British Columbia 
and a low off the Oregon coast. Should the pressure chart show 
such a distribution, with a deepening of the low and a building up 
of the HIOH likely to cause gradients, say, of seven or eij^t tenths 
of an inch from Kamloops to Marshfield, northeast warnings should 
be ordered. These winds are especially dangerous in the harbors 
along the Strait of Fuca, and, as they are always attended by cold 
weather and generally by snow, it is not necessary for the winds to 
become very high to be hazardous ; therefore the warnings for these 
winds should contain informatitm regarding low temperatures, and 
snow if the latter is expected. 

The movement of a typical winter storm in this district is illus- 
trated by figures 159-162. There was nothing to indicate the 
approach of this storm on the morning chart of November 28, 1918. 

The general pressure conditions, while not alarming, were dis- 
quieting, and the forecaster thou^t it best to call for a few special 
observations. The last of these was received shortly before noon, 
and showed the barometer to be falling rapidly and the winds slowly 
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increasmg. StonD wanungs were accordingly sent to all stations 
as soon as possible. By the evening (see fig. 160) the storm had 
reached the coast stations at North Head, Wash., 68 miles southeast, 
and at Tatoosh Island, TVash., the ma-Timtim velocity during the 
same period was 52 miles east. 

Rarely is it possible to forecast high northwest winds along the 
north Pacific coast, and rarely do they occur. They are caused by a 
LOW over Oregon and a high at sea north of the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River. Usually in the winter, when the barometer rises rapidly 
at coast stations, it stops rising in the north within a few hours, and 
the fact of a rapid rise does not denote the presence of a Large hioh 
in a region where they so seldom occur, while a rapid fall in pres- 
sure is a sure indication of an approaching dow. 

The verifying velocity for southeast winds at coast stations is 60 
miles an hour and for southwest winds 48 miles an hour. When a 
velocity of 85 miles southeast or 26 miles southwest is reported, and 
the clouds and the two-hour pressure changes are disquieting, special 
observations should be called for. 

In conclusion, it is proper to state that storm warnings on the north 
• Pacific coast can seldom be displayed more than from 4 to 12 hours 
in advance of the attainment of a verifying velocity, but in the Puget 
Sound country they are nearly always ordered 12 hours ahead of the 
disturbance, and sometimes a full day ahead of the danger period. 

See the table on page 248. 

THE SOUTH PACIFIC COAST. 

B7 Osa H. WiLLBON, District Forecaster. 

In forecasting high winds Uie value of the warnings depends upon 
their dissemination sufficiently in advance of the occurrence of the 
dangerous velocities to enable those interested to make the necessary 
preparations to protect themselves and their property. 

liiere are two prime factors to be considered in connection with 
high winds in this district: (a) Highs of great magnitude moving 
southward over British Columbia, the Pacific States, and the Plateau 
region, and (&) lows moving inland from the Pacific Ocean. 

When an area of abnormally high pressure moves southward over 
British Columbia, the Pacific States, and Plateau region, a steep 
gradient is formed to the south and southwest, causing high north 
to east winds along the coast. These conditions are not difficult to 
forecast, as the crest and the position of the hioh are clearly indicated 
on the charts, and the barometric changes along the coast and for 
some distance inland are quite regular. The steepness of the gradient 
is apparent, and the velocities of the wind along the coast are not 
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difficult to anticipate, as the entire pressure condition is generally 
one of steady and uniform movement. 

The LOWS causing high winds along this coast come directly from 
the ocean, and their extent and depth are unknown untU after they 
have passed inland, and the dangerous southeast to southwest winds 
have greatly diminished and shifted to the west and northwest. It 
is, therefore, necessary that the forecaster detect the first intimation 
of the approach of a low from the ocean, and then approximate the 
direction and movement, extent and probable duration of the storm 
and the directicm and velocity of the wind and issue the necessary 
waminga One can not wait until the wind has begun to increase 
and show indications of reaching a high velocity. 

It would be next to impossible to lay down any 6xed rules for 
interpreting the wind velocities on the approach of a storm along 
this coast. A rapid fall in presstire at any of the coast stations, 
accompanied by a shifting of the winds to the south or southeast, 
with increasing cloudiness, is nearly always a sure sign of the ap- 
proach of a '* southeaster," the most dangerous storm' on this coast. 
It is seldom that a forecaster can wait for all of these, as most storms 
of this character move in very rapidly from the ocean, and a high 
wind precedes or accompanies some of these manifestati(mB. If a 
HIGH appears over British Columbia or Alberta, or the pressure is 
much above the normal in those Provinces, when the barometer be- 
gins to fall rapidly along the coast, and the wind shifts to south or 
southeast, the approaching low will be deflected southward, and high 
southeast winds will occur within a few hours. Under these cimdi- 
tions a minus 12-hour change in pressure along the coast, if supple- 
mented by a fall of 0.04 inch, or more in two hours, at Eureka or 
Korth Head and a shifting of the wind to a southerly direction on 
Mount Tamalpais, is generally sufficient data on which to base a 
southeast warning. When the pressure is c(»nparatively low and 
falling over British Columbia, and a low is approaching the coast 
■ of Oregon or Washington, and the wind on Mount Tamalpais con- 
tinues fresh or brisk from the west or northwest, high southeast wind 
will not occur south of Cape Mendocino and the low will move east- 
ward at a high latitude, following the normal storm track. The 
extent of the high wind southward can best be determined by the 
hei^t of the barometer at San Francisco or San Luis Obispo and 
the gradient northward as shown by tiie reports. 

In addition to the above, the writer follows closely and is guided 
by the preesure-change chart, especially the 12-hour changes as indi- 
cating the intensity of a low and its direction and rate of movement, 
Wben the conditions are well defined and the changes rapid it is 
well to be on the alert for the approach of a low as soon as the north 
and south axis of the hjoh has passed inland. This is very im- 
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portant, irhen there is a large difference between the 24 and 12 hoar 
changes in prefisure along the coast 

It is not safe to di£C<Hitinae a storm warning while the wind con- 
tinues from the southeast or east at coast E^ations north of San 
Francisco, and the pressure continues hi^ over British Columbia, 
even thou^ the pressure begins to rise along the coast. Under these 
condititms the storm has only shifted back over theocean and will 
return within 36 hours or less. 

Of coarse, the forecaster must always use his good judgment in 
ordering storm warnings, sometimes slight changes indicate the 
approach of the storm and at other times nearly all early indications 
fail, and it is at these times that careful discrimination is necessary. 

STOBH WINDS ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Percentage of itorm winda from the N.; HE., etc.; for each ttation on (Ae 
Pwdfic co<ut, ISOS to 19H, incluttve, loith verifying velocitiet in milea per 
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STORH WINDS ON THE UPPER GBKAT LAKES. 

Bj U. J. Go2, Professor of Meteorology. 

Lows approaching the Lakes with a decreasing pressure will cause 
increafdng winds over the Lake region, and ordinarily a gale is 
probable if the pressure is likely to fall as low as 29.50 inches. The 
force of the wind, however, will depend npon the barometric gradient 
Burroonding the low rethw than the actual pressure in the low 
itself. 

A type of the most severe storms on the Upper Lakes is shown by 
the weather map of February 8, &, and 10, 1894, when a well-defined 
LOW moved from the west Gulf region directly northeastward over 
the Lakes, while at the same time a cold high of great magnitude 
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appeared in the British Northwest. The highest Telocity ever re- 
corded at Chicago was reached on this date, 84 miles an hour from 
the northeast. When a low is centered over the west Gulf -region 
and in its movement northeastward the center passes directly over the 
heart of the Lakes, general gales are likely to result over the entire 
section. If the southern low is as far east as New Orleans and it 
moves nortiieastward, it will affect only the Lower Lakes and the 
southern portion of the Upper Lakes. 

When a low is centered in the upper Mississippi Valley, over 
Minnesota, for instance, and a hiqu is crowding down from Manitoba 
with the isobars north of the low running in an east-west or north- 
east-southwest direction, the gale on the Lakes promises to be ex- 
ceptionally severe, especially if the uiw is deep and the gradient to 
the north steep. The maps of May 17-18, 1894, represent a good type 
of this condition. In this case, of course, the pressure was falling 
over Lake Michigan and rising over Manitoba. The low was cen- 
tered on the 17th over Minnesota and on the 18th over the Lower 
Lake region. This storm caused greater destruction to shipping 
on Lake Midiigan than probably any othsc storm in the history of 
the Weather Bureau, a large number of vessels being wrecked at 
the southern end of the lake. The maximum wind velocity at Chi- 
cago was 62 miles an hour and the direction of the gale from north- 
east to north. In the mouth of May storms usually lose force as 
they approach the Lakes, but in this instance the low deepened. 

A. modification of the above type is that of October 25-26, 1898. 
In this case the liOW was centered over northern Illinois with ih.e 
isobars to the north running from northeast to southwest, but the 
following HIGH, instead of being in the British Northwest, was cen- 
tral over the middle Rocky Mountain region. The maximum wind 
velocity at Chicago during this storm was 47 miles. 

The maps of February 19-20, 189S, represented a type with the 
isobars running east-west over the Lakes. The gale was not high 
according to actual wind velocities, the maximum at Chicago being 
45 miles from the east, but, nevertheless, the storm was severe and 
quite damaging to vessel interests that maintained shipping during 
the winter season. Storms of this character are especially dangerous 
because of the attendant siows which continue for some time after 
the center of the disturbance passes eastward. 

The reported wind velocities do not always indicate the severity of 
a storm because of the fact that exposures of the instruments do not 
permit high velocities from some directions at certain stations. The 
map of April 28, 1914, is an illustration of such a condition, no 
maximum wind velocities being reported from Houghten or Mar- 
quette, although the barometric gradient was strong in the vicinity 
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of these two statiooB, aud at the same time maximum velocities were 
reported from Duluth aud Sault Ste. Marie. 

When a dow approaches tha Lake region attended hj a pressure 
fall of 0.40 or 0.50 inch in its front, severe gales may be expected on 
the Lakes, and if the low is deepening the storm is likely to be excep- 
tionally eevere. These storms are particularly damaging when they 
approach the southern Lake region fmn the State of Iowa in the 
autumn and winter. (Jan. 20-21, 1895; Jan. 28-29, 1909; iDec. 5-6, 
1906; Jan. 19-20, 1907; Feb. 5-6, 1908; Mar. 18-14, 1918; Jan. 2-4, 
1906; and Jan. 25, 1895.) 

As lAWS approach the Great Lakes region during the spring and 
early summer, they are likely to lose energy because of the chilling 
influence of the Lakes, whOe in the autumn and winter they increase 
in energy. 

A storm warning should rarely be issued for Lake Michigan when 
the storm center has approached no nearer than Kansas unless the 
storm promises to be of exceptional severity, with very rapid move- 
ment. If warnings are issued so far in advan(» of a storm center, 
great injury is often done to shipping intrests, as the storm may 
lose in energy in its movement eastward <x northeastward, especially 
in the spring of the year. 

No warnings should be issued for the Lakes longer than 12 hours 
in advance of storm velocities, as the runs of vessels are often from 
port to port. Moreover, when the run is for the full length of any 
lake, the display of warnings may be seen at storm-waming stations 
in the fairway and harbors of refuge are close at hand. It should 
be realized that when storm flags are hoisted it is an indication that 
danger to navigation is imminent. No absolute rule can be given 
which will cover all storms, but each one E^ould receive special and 
individual treatm^it. 

A storm moving eastward over the &outh«n Lake region is usually 
far more dangerous and severe and more extensive than one whose 
center passes eastward over Lake Superior, as the full force of the 
gale is felt at the various stations from several points of tiie compass. 

When a storm is moving eastward or northeastward over the Great 
Lakes attended by gales, a decrease in wind may be expected just 
as soon as the pressure in the center of the disturbance begins to in- 
crease. (Oct. 17 and 23, 1898.) 

When the barometer rises rapidly during a gale on the Lakes after 
the center of the now has passed the wind may be expected to rapidly 
decrease in force. 

In the fall or spring, particularly in the latter season, when the 
pressure is low to tiie south of the Lakes and a high covers the upper 
Mississippi Valley, dangerous northerly gales will ensue in the 
southern Lake region. (Apr. 15, 1908; Mar. 30-31, 1906.) 
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Sometiinee a high crowding southward from the northern Lake 
region or the upper Miesiigippi Valley with steep gradient wiU cause 
high northerly winds withont any accompanying depression to the 
south or southeast. (Nov. 28, 1898 ; Feb. 13, 1906 ; Jan. 20-21, 1910. ) 

Storm conditi(Hls are most pronounced on the Great Lakes when 
the LOW )3 followed by a well-marked high in the northwest. If no 
HIGH of consequence follows the storm, the development of the low 
itself is alone responsible for any gales resulting. (Feb. 13-14, 
1907; Jan. 26, 1908.) If a high with a strong gradient follows in 
the rear, the gale will continue when the wind shifts to the northwest 
(Dec 6-7, 1918; Oct. 26-27, 1906.) 

A LOW moving from the southwest, northeastward over the Ohio 
Valley, will never cause a gale on Lake Superior and ordinarily only 
over the southern end of Lake Michigan. 

The thermal gradient as well as the barometric gradient must be 
considered in ordering storm warnings, and if conaderable rise in 
temperature is anticipated with southerly breezes, the wind wLU 
increase decidedly in velocity ; rapidly falling temperature will also 
affect the velocity of the wind. 

During the warm season of the year high velocities are seldom 
attained on the Lakes, except during thunderstorm conditions, and 
these are asually bo local that advisory or small-craft warnings are 
sufficient. 

Galea accompanied by snow are very dangerous, because during 
such conditions the master is often unable to properly navigate his 
ship. 

On-shore gales are dangerous, while those blowing off-shore cause 
but little damage and forecasters should take this fact into considera- 
tion in issuing storm warnings. 

In ordering storm warnings a forecaster should think of the effect 
and strength of the winds on the open lake and this is shown ap- 
proximately by the barometric gradient. Even with the same gradi- 
ent, the recorded wind velocities at some stations differ widely from 
those at others, simply because there is such a great difference in the 
exposure of the anemometers and the configuration of the country 
adjacent to and surrounding the Weather Bureau observatories. 
There is no difference in topography, however, on the open lake. 
In the storm of April 27-28, 1914, when high wind velocities were 
recorded at Duluth but none of consequence at the other Lake Su- 
perior stations, although the barometric gradient was steep over the 
entire lake, the gale was certainly as severe in the eastern and cen- 
tral portions of the lake as in the western portion. On page 157, 
Weather Bureau Bulletin No. 24, Beport of the Omaha Convention, 
I showed that of all the recorded storm velocities during a period 
of five years at Marquette, Mich., there was ncne from the northeast 
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or east and only 4 per cent from the north ; at Sault Ste. Marie there 
was none from the north, only 3 per cent from the northeast, and 
2 per cent from the east; while at Duluth there was 1 per cent from 
the north, 30 per cent from die northeast, and none from the east. 
These remarkable difference are due to local peculiarities of ex- 
posure of the anemometers, rather than to variations in wind force 
on the open lakes. 



STOKU WINDS ALONG THE OBEAT IAKE8. 

Percentoffe of itorm windt from the north, vortJteait, etc., for each ttation on 
the Great Laket, 1905 to 19H, tttOUuive, and verifving velodtUi tn mtiet per 
hour.* 
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Chapter IX. 
HEAVY SNOW, SLEET, AND ICE STORMS, FOG. 
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HEAVY SNOW. 



Foreword, — The paper by the late Prof. E. B. Garriott on heavy 
snowfalls in the United States, published in " Studies of Weather 
Types and Storms" (Weather Bureau, No. 92, 1896), contains an 
exhaustive presentation of the snbject, and the present discussion, in 
so far as the snowfall itself is concerned, will be in the main a sum- 
mary of Prof. Garriott's paper, with, however, a few additional sug- 
gestions that later experiences have dictated. 
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Dietribution, aeatonal and geographic. — Naturally, the majority 
of heavy sDOwstorins occur in January and February, especially in 
January. Quite a number also occur in December and Harch, and 
a lesser number in Xovember. There were none of consequeQce ob* 
served in any other month. 

' HeaT7 enows are most frequent io Kew En^and and the Middle 
Atlantic States, Uie Great Lakes region, tiie Ohio and upper Missis- 
sippi Valleys, They occur less frequently in the Missouri Valley, 
<»ntral Rocky Mountain region and the Northwest, and very rarely 
in Temiessee and the north portions of the Qulf and South Atlantic 
States. The t^gions of maximum frequency are the Kew England 
and the Middle Atlantic States, particularly the north portion of the 
last-named district. 

Meteorological conditions preceding heavy snows. — ^Heavy snows 
are caused by the eastward movement of well-marked lows, accom- 
panied by cold and equally well-marked hiqhs, to the northward. 
This is the best type, although heavy snows occur quite often when 
the HIGH to the northward is not very well marked, but is compara- 
tively cold. It is true that at times the same type of pressure distri- 
bution causes sleet.instead of snow, but in such cases other contribu- 
tory causes are different. This subject will be discussed later. 

Lows from the northwest that are attended by heavy snows are 
comparatively warm; they usually move southeastward along the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Moimtains and are closely followed by 
rapidly rising pressure from the northward or nortlieastward, with 
temperatures below the freezing point. These lows usually turn to 
the eastward and northeastward after reaching South Dakota or 
Nebraska, and the latter State will usually mark the southern limit 
of heavy snowfall. Occasionally, however, the low will continue 
southward as far as Oklahoma or Texas, and in such cases heavy 
snow will fall in eastern Colorado, Kansas, and, at times, in Okla- 
homa and North Texas. Should the high to the northward — not to 
the northeastward — be very cold and the barometric gradient very 
steep, there will result the combination of heavy snow, low tem- 
peratures, and high northerly winds, known as a " blizzard," and in 
Texas as a "norther," although the "norther" is not necessarily 
accompanied by snow. 

The heavy snows of the central Rocky Mountain regirai are usually 
preceded hy iaws moving eastward frc»n the southern plateau, 
regardless of th^r origin, with a high to die northeastward that 
need not necessarily, be a well-marked one, provided the tempera- 
tures 24 to 86 hours later will be below the freezing point. If the 
LOW keeps well to the southward and there is sufficient cold to the 
northward, the heavy snow will extend well down toward the storm 
center. This is the true type of pressure distribution for heavy snow, 
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observed at its best in New England and the Middle Atlantic States, 
and consists essentially of a soutbem low moving eastward or nortii- 
eastward {see fig. Xo. 163), attended by temperatures below freezing 
north of the storm center. The type is so well defined and the de- 
partures therefrom are so rare and comparatively unimportant that 
detailed discussion appears to be unnecessary. (See also weather 
maps of Feb. 13, 1899, Jan. 27, 1912, and Feb. 16, 1910.) 

But a single instance of a radical departure from the type was en- 
countered, namely, that of Febmary 5-6, 1908, when a western low 
moving eastruortheastward over the Upper Great Lakes was attended 
by east to south winds and heavy snows over the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Delaware, and the southern portion of New Jersey and 
eastern Pennsylvania. In this case temperatures were generally low 
and there was a well-defined hioh to the northeastward that caused 
abcfmg northeast and east winds and heavy snows over the districts 
to the north, constituting the regular type for that section. 

Occasionally there will be heavy snowfall with the hioh to the 
northwest, as on January 16, 1915, over eastern and southern Min- 
nesota, western Iowa, and eastern Nebraska. A well-defined low 
from the extreme southwest turned north-northeEistward after reach- 
ing central Texas, and on the morning of January 16 was over west- 
em Missouri (29.60 inches), with a moderately cold hioh (30.42 
inches) over eastern Montana. Heavy snow fell during the day, as 
above noted. Another type of snow over the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain region is shown in figures 164r-166. Note especially the develop- 
ment of a secondary over Texas on February 16, 1910, and the result- 
ing snow along the mar^n of the cold northerly winds. 



1. In general heavy snow falls to the north of the path of the 
center of the low and south of the center of the high to the north- 
ward. 

2. Snow will begin with northeast to east winds, usually north- 
east, and cease, as a rule, soon after the wind shifts to southwest and 
northwest. 

3. Snows will begin almost as soon as the wind shifts to northeast 
or east, provided the wind is blowing with at least a gentle to mod- 
erate velocity (12 to 25 miles per hour), without regard to the height 
of the barometer in the moH. 

4. Other conditions being favorable, snowfall will probably be 
heaviest when temperatures are between 24° and 30°. However, an 
occasional marked exception to this rule occurs. (See Feb. 11 and 
12, 1899; Middle Atlantic States and New England.) 
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5. When heavy snow in the central and eastern districts is caused 
by LOWS from the west and northwest the storm center passes south 
of the region of heavy snowfall; snow usually be^ns when the storm 
center is to the southwest of the section, continues during the passage 
of the center to the southward, and until it has passed well to the 
eastward (Garriott). 

6. Heavy snows in the Rocky Mountain districts are sometimes 
caused by the development of secondary lows over the middle Rocky 
Mountain district, with a moH to the northward. 

SLEET OB HEAVY SNOW, WHICH ! 

As the pressure distnbution necessary for sleet and heavy snow is 
much the same, it is obvious that, if this alone were considered, 




tceqaenc; of aleet itOFma. 



many forecasts of heavy enow must fail of verification because sleet 
would occur instead of heavy snow. 

Study of the question has developed that (1) the steep tempera- 
ture gradients to the northward of the storm center usually preceding 
sleet formation are not necessarily present in advance of heavy snow- 
fall, and, (2) what is a much more important and probably the 
essential point of difference, the high temperatures over the Gulf 
and South Atlantic States that appear to be essential to sleet forma- 
tion to the northward are absent before and during heavy snows. A 
third and also important point of difference is that the high' tem- 
peratures over the Gulf and South Atlantic States that precede sleet 
are accompanied by southeasterly to southerly winds, which, coming 
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from the wann water surfaces, carry a much larger water content 
than winds from any other direction. 

Oat of 48 cases of heavy snows, 28 were preceded by cool weather 
over the South and only 5 by warm weather. Five others were pre- 
ceded by warm winds but with cool weather closely following. 
About a dozen others were preceded by warm winds but were from 
southwest to north and northeast, away from the sources of exces- 
sive moisture supply. . 

Out of 34 cases of sleet, 29 were preceded by warm southerly winds 
over the South Atlantic and Gulf States, indicating an excessive 
moisture supply. Figure 168 illustrates a sleet type for the Middle 
Atlantic States. Figures 169 and 170 illustrate a type for the inte- 
rior valleys, and the weather maps of February lS-14, 1909, not re- 
produced, illustrate a lake-region type. 

General ride. — Whenever either sleet or heavy snow is indicated, 
forecast sleet when warm southerly winds prevail over the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States and heavy snow when they do not. This 
rule, however, does not apply to forecasts for the Northwestern 
States. 

SLEET AND-ICE 8TPRH8. 

Definition of terms. — The term " sleet " has been variously defined 
end some of the definitions are manifestly inconsistent. The defini- 
tion adopted by the Weather Bureau appears to be rational and con- 
sistent, and is as follows : 

Sleet is precipitation that occurs in the form of frozen or partly 
frozen rain, and is formed by rain falling from a relatively warm 
air stratum into and through another air stratum that is sufficiently 
cold to freeze some or all of the rain drops. Mixtures of snow and 
rain are distinctly not sleet; neither are mixtures of hail and rain, 
as some of the foreign definitions permit. 

Another related phenomenon is the English "glazed frost," the 
German " glatteis," the French " verglas." This is rain that falls to 
the surface as rain but freezes as soon as it touches the surface. 

It is most manifest on telegraph and telephone wires, trees, etc., 
and is the form that causes the greatest damage. The true sleet, fall- 
ing as mingled ice and rain, does not cling and does not often cause 
much damage. Both forms, however, are preceded by the same 
general meteorological conditions. 

The etymology of the term " sleet " is uncertain and none of the 
earlier available equivalents conveys any impression of its actual 
physical composition. 

Some of these equivalents are the Middle High German " Sloze,"' 
the German " schlosse," and the Norwegian " sletta " — the latter 
38«82''— 16 IT 
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meaning " to slap," and having reference, probably, to the beating 
or driving of the sleet under the inflaence of strong winds. Sleet 
and hail are distinct, both formatively and structurally, as hail, being 
formed by a violent upnish of warm air into a much colder air 
mass, occurs almost uniformly during summer thunderstorms. 
Sleet pellets are not usually symmetrical in form, while hailstones 
are frequently so, being composed of a central nucleus of snow 
surrounded by concentric spheres of water and snow in alternate 
layers. However, for practical purposes, it is not a serious error 
to define winter hail as sleet. 

The true sleet usually consists of considerable water in addition 
to the ice pellets, the pellets being of irregular formation, but at 
times it consifits entirely of round, dry pellets, about the size of duck 
shot, which either remain dry and loose on the surface for a con- 
siderable time, or, if the surface is slightly warmer, unite into larger 
and very irregular masses of ice. This has been termed *' ice rain." 
The dry sleet is probably due to the unusually low temperature of 
the lower air stratum. 

Geographical distribution. — The region of greatest frequency was 
found to be over the lower Missouri, the lower Arkansas, the middle 
Mississippi, and the lower and middle Ohio Valleys, the southern 
Upper Lake and the Lower Lake regicsis, fTew England, the Middle 
Atlantic States, and central North Carolina, corresponding in the 
main to that portion of the country traversed by the principal lows, 
with cold northerly winds to the northward, and warm southerly 
ones to the southward, necessary precedents to sleet formation. 

The area of maximum frequency (6 to 6.7 a year) covers northern 
and eastern Missouri and southern Illinois, although the absolute 
maximum of 7.7 storms a year occurred over south-central Penn- 
sylvania. (See fig. 167.) An occasional atonn of moderate char- 
acter occurred over extreme northern Florida and along the Gulf 
coast, while over the interior of the South the annual average was 
less than two, ag a rule. However, a local tendency toward a 
higher average (2.7 to 8.4) was noted over the more elevated regions 
of northwestern G^or^a and southeastern Tennessee. West of the 
ninety-seventh meridian and over the northern Upper Lake region 
the average annual frequency was less than two, a$ a rule, except 
over southern upper Michigan, where the annual average, as in<£- 
cated by the figures at Escanaba, was 4.9, and at Duluth, where the 
figures were 2.4. The low averages over the northern Upper Lake 
region were doubtless due to the equalizing effects of the water tem- 
peratures, and the local increases at Escanaba and Duluth support 
this contention, as the northerly winds blow entirely from the 
colder land surfaces at EscaiiAba, and over only a small area of 
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water Btirface at Dulnth, except when the winds are from the north- 
east. 

The comparatively high figures of 8.1 over the northeastern por- 
tion of eastern Texas may be attributed to the operation of the same 
general conditions that created the maximcm frequency over the 
great central valleys, etc 

Seasonal distribuUon. — The seasonal distribution of sleet and ice 
storms is not very well defined. In general January and February 
are the months of greatest frequency over the lower Missouri, middle 
Mississippi, and the Ohio Valleys, the Lower Lakes, and the Middle 
Atlantic States, while March and December are the months of 
greatest frequency over the Upper Lakes, especially the month first 
named. It should be remarked, however, that these Upper Lakes 
storms are rarely so severe as those in the region of the great river 
valleys and that the latter section, together with the Middle Atlantic 
States, probably comprises the great belt of severe sleet storms of 
the country. A fair proportion of the storms occurred in April, all 
above latitude 42^°, except in a few isolated places, notably on April 
28, 1908, in the Panhandle of Texas and on April 20, 1904, at Char- 
lotte, N. C, the latter being a very moderate one. Three May storms 
occurred at about latitude i7° and there were five October ebanos at 
widely scattered places, that of October 3 and 4, 1914, at Havre, 
Mont, being of severe character. 

On the whole it may bei said that severe sleet and ice storms may 
be expected at any time from November to March, indu^ve, and oc- 
casionally, north of latitude 42°, during April and October. The 
probability of May storms may be disregarded on occount of their 
very infrequent occurrence. 

METEOBOLOOICAI. CONDmONS FAVORABLE FOR OCCURRENCE OF SLEET AND 
ICE STORUS, 

The following meteorological conditiotas, as indicated on the 
weather maps, appear to precede sleet and ice storms: 

1. Low temperature and high pressure to the northward (between 
northwest and northeast). 

Seventy-two per cent of the cases examined were well developed and 
28 per cent fairly so ; there were no failures. 

2. Steep pressure and temperature gradients to the northward 
(between northwest and northeast) ; 69 per cent of the cases were 
well developed, 12 per cent fairly so, and 19 per cent failed. 

8. Surface temperatures below the freezing point, usually between 
22° and 28° ; that is to say, surface temperatures between 22° and 28° 
24 to 86 hours l&t&c. In other words, with other conditions favor- 
able for sleet formation it will be likely to occur where the tempera- 
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tores 21 to 36 hours later will be from 22° to 28°. This LnTolTes an 
accurate temperature fwrecast. Severe sleet with surface tempera- 
tures above the freezing point is practically unknown. 

4. Moderately high pressure and high temperatures over the east 
Gulf and South Atlantic States. This oMidition was fulfilled in 70 
per cent of the cases and failed in 30 per ceiaf A few of the highs 
were cool and in a few instances there was a southeast low instead 

of a HIOH. 

B. Northward looping of the isotherms (surface inversion) ; 88 per 
cent true, failing in only 12 per cent of the cases. 

6. Gentle to fresh northerly winds, northwest to nortiieast, increase 
ing by the time the sleet begins. This was found to be almost uni- 
formly true. The winds were rarely light and even less frequently 
strong. 

7. Low-pressure trough trending southwest to northeast between 
two BioHs. The LOW is usually moving from the southwest, but some- 
times from the northwest 

This appears to be a general rule except over the districts from 
the Soutjiwestem States northeastward through the Ohio Valley, 
where the trough was absent about as often as it was present. 

CONCL1T8ION8. 

This test is acccnnpanied by several maps that indicate typical 
sleet conditions, one series for the interior and one for the Atlantic 
States. (See figs. 168-170.) 

At best the forecasting of sleet is a difficult and very unsatisfactory 
undertaking, but such forecasting would be valuable if it could be 
dime with a considerable degree of success. 

FOG. 

Foreword. — Fog may be defined as a surface cloud, and is caused 
(1) by the mixing of two bodies of air of unequal temperatures, one 
or bo^ of which has a high vapor content, and (2) by the cooling of 
a body of moist air to a temperature lower than its dew point Dur- 
ing nighttime in warm seasons fog may form over lakes and rivers 
by the continued evaporation of the warm water, even though the 
cool overlying air is saturated. 

Its character, distribution, and extent depend, of course, upon the 
character, distribution, and intensity of the contributory physical 
conditions, and it is proposed in this chapter to discuss these physical 
conditicms as they appear on the weather charts, wiih a view to 
forecasting the fogs on the ocean and Gulf coasts and on the Great 
La^, where they constitute a frequent and dangerous menace to 
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□arigation. Fogs in the river valleys will not be considered, as 
they are more local in character, usually appearing during the night 
as a consequence of radiation of heat and disappearing within a few 
hours after sunrise, and on the navigable rivers they cause nothing 
more than a little delay and inconvenience, as river craft tie up 
during the prevalence of fog. 

Naturally fogs are most prevalent along the shores of lakes and 
oceans, over rivers, and at times ov€r such definite areas of the 
oceans as are near the boundaries of countercurrcitts of different 
temperatures. 

GKZAT LAKES REGION. 

Seatonal distrihvtion of fog. — Over the Upper Lakes, as a whole, 
February is the month of greatest fog frequency, while not far 
behind are January, June, and December, about alike with respect to 
the number of foggy days. Over Lake Superior and northern Michi- 
gan the seasonal distribution is not so well defined. The months of 
least frequency are July and August. The northern portion of the 
Upper Lake region is much less subject to fog than the southern 
portion, the ratio being about 1 to 6. The reason for this marked 
difference lies parUy in the lesser frequency of sharp temperature 
contrasts over the northern sections, owing to the comparatively 
greater extent of water surface, but the difference is mainly due to 
tiie fact that, as a rule, neither the highs nor the lows are to the 
northward of Lake Superior, and that the winds do not blow over 
the water surfaces. 

February is also the month of greatest fog frequency over the 
Lower Lakes, the excess in frequency of fog in that month being 
much more marked than over the Upper Lakes. March is sectmd, 
closely followed by January, April, and November. Aeon the Upper 
Lakes the months of l^st frequent^ are July and August. Of the 
two Lower Lakes, Erie has about 2 dense fogs to 1 for Lake Ontario, 
the difference probably being due to the difference in extent of water 
surface covered by easterly winds. 

The most marked difference between the Upper and the Lower 
I^kes with respect to monthly fog distribution was noticed daring 
June. On the Upper Lakes fogs were about as frequent in June 
as in January and December, while on the Lower Lakes they were 
less frequent in June than in any other mimths, except July, August, 
and October. 

Conditions favorable for fog formation. — (1) On the Upper Lakes 
fogs are usually preceded by low pressure on the leeward side of the 
Lakes and relatively high pressure on the windward side, with a weak 
pressure gradient, not greater than 0.10 inch to 100 miles, and usually 
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less, averaging, perhaps, about 0.10 inch to 2fiO miles. The gradient 
is usually least with southeast winds. 

Quite often the isobars on the weather chart will be irregular in 
shape, with a gradient of about 0.10 inch to 150-200 miles, the isobars 
curving away from each other, leaving an open space between some- 
times several hundred miles in diameter. This distribution is also a 
perfect rain type for the open section. Frequ^tly with this forma- 
tion there will also be observed a northward looping of the isotherms, 
similar to that observed before thunderstorms, indicating an unstable 
temperature distribution, which, however, does not appear to be an 
essential condition for fog formation. 

The height of the barometer is not important for fog formation, 
and at Chicago dense fog has occurred with pressure as high as S0.80 
inohee and as low as 29,26 inches. In summer the pressure is usually 
low, for with high pressure the sharper temperature contrasts be- 
tween the water and the land cause stronger winds, thereby prevent- 
ing the formation of fogs. 

(2) Temperature differences more or less marked between ib« 
water and land surfaces. The water temperatures were Uie lower in 
about two-thirds of the fog periods, without regard to the season of 
the year, although some general tendencies toward higher Lake tem- 
peratures were noticed over the southwestern section during May 
and November. 

(3) Kelative humidity above normal, averaging above 90 per cent, 
although lower in quite a fair percentage of the cases observed (only 
52 per cent at Chicago preceding the local fc^ of Sept. 10, 1888). 
The high humidities also prevail for a c<HifflderabIe distance inland 
in the direction of the lows. Low humidity fogs are very local. 

(4) The occurrence of precipitation from 24 to 36 hours previous 
to the fog, usually to the westward and southwestward of the Lakes, 
toward the lows, as perhaps only about 10 per cent of the lows are 
found over Lake Superior or the Michigan Peninsula. The pre- 
cipitation in the lows generally continues while the fogs prevail in 
the Lake region, as the surface temperatures ar^ higher and the 
moisture content of the air is greater in the lows. It is also noticed 
that frequently the fog belt extends westward from the Lakes into the 
Missisappi and lower Missouri valleys, and at times even farther 
westward and southwestward when the temperature contrasts are 
not so marked. Quite often dense fog will be observed at one place 
in the great river valleys with rain falling at another place near by. 

(6) liow wind velocities, less than 15 miles an hour, usually less 
than 10 miles, and about one-third of the time less than 6 miles. 
Fogs with winds above 15 miles an hour have their characteristics 
very well marked, and they occur usually in the spring and autumn, 
with the Lake temperatures almost invariably the higher. However, 
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during winter fogs with winds above 15 miles an hour the Lake 
temperatures are often the lower. 

The antecedent conditions necessary for the formation of fog along 
the Zjower Lakes are mnch the same as for the Upper Lakes. There 
is noted, however, a tendency toward less fog over Lake Ontario, par- 
ticularly the eastern portion, than over Lake Erie, the deficiency be- 
ing most marked with southeast winds, which, as a rule, are not fol- 
lowed by fog unless the winds are quite warm (above 40° in winter 
and about 60° or 60° in summer) . 

MISCELLANEOUS OBSEBVATIONS. 

(1) It is noticed that the belt of maximum fog frequency extends 
from about the southern third of Lake Michigan eastward to Lake St. 
Clair and extreme sonthem Lake Huron, and thence over western 
Lake Erie; probably because the conditions necessary for fog forma- 
tions are more frequently and more completely fulfilled here than 
over other portions of the Great Lakes region, particularly with re- 
spect to the location of the high and low areas, and to the greater fre- 
quency and extent of the temperature differences. 

(2) A maximum of fog frequency occurs at Chicago, dense fog. 
often occurring at that place with none elsewhere along the Lakes. 
It is doubtless a purely local condition at such times, due to an excess 
of smoke, and is likely to occur even though the necessary antecedent 
conditions are not fully defined. These fogs are usuaUy shallow, and 
at times do not extend above the tops of high buildings. 

(3) Fogs usually occur in the form of an uoifonn covering like a 
bluiket, but at times, frequently on Lake Superior, they form in 
banks or bands, both along the shore and over the water. Sometimes 
they form in comparatively narrow bands over the w&t«r with inter- 
vening areas of clear weather. In this connection the following ex- 
tract from " The Meteorological Chart of the Great Lakes for the 
Season of 1899" (Henry and Conger), is of interest and value: 

It appears that fog does not geaenilj ai^»ear la the blanket form, except 
wben LOWS are movlDg slowLf toward tlie lakes. Tbe most frequent formation 
' reported Is tbe heavy banks, which are seen In their best form on Lake Superior. 
These banks appear frequently on tbe lakes, with Intervals of clear weather. 
Fog also appears In the belt or band formation, viz. a narrow band which 
extends for many miles In lemtb. 

This formation Is also most frequent on Lake Superior. One vessel will 
run for hours In tbe bank formation, while another vessel, several miles dis- 
tant, running parallel, will be In clear weather and can hear the fog whistle 
of the steamer In the fog, and also see the wall of the fog bank. These forma- 
tions are most frequently reported during the summer months. It has been 
found that the approach of a low from tbe west of Lake Superior will cause 
fog to form over the western enA of that lake. The fog appears to move east- 
ward In the lifting conditions, so that, as before stated, one steamer will make 
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the rnn eastward on Lake Superior in tog, while one following a few bonrs 
later will not encounter any, Indicating that the fog banks more steadily east- 
ward. Masters have reported tliat leee fog was encountered after passing 
Sable Point, Lake Superior, on the Uarquette, or Portage Entry, route than on 
the passage around Keweenaw Point. The reports appear to bear out this 
statement, in view of the fact tliat much less fog Is reported from Marquette, 
or Portage Entry, and Houghton than from the Keweenaw Point route. The 
reports indicate that the most fog on Lake Superior Is encountered between 
Whltefish Point and Eeweenaw Point, and It is probable that vessel masters 
would encounter less fog by taking the Portage Entry course In preference 
to that around Keweenaw Point. This would probably be the case during 
the summer months, when fog Is most frequently encountered on Superior. 

The foregoing statement appears to indicate that fogs are much 
more prev^ent over the waters of Lake Superior than along the 
shore, as over the latter section the summer months are those of least 
fog frequency, especially along the extreme western shores of Lake 
Superior. 

Atlantic coast fog frequency. — Xatnrallj, fog will be most fre- 
quent where the differences in temperature between the land and the 
water are most persistent, so that on the Atlantic coast the region 
of maximum frequency would be the New England coast. The 
records for the 14 years from 1900 to 1913, inclusive, Indicate that, 
with a few explainable exceptions, the region of maximum frequency 
is the eastern coast of Maine, and that there is a steady decrease 
southward to Key West, Fla., where dense fogs are very rare. The 
diagram (Fig. 171) shows the number of days on which dense fog 
occurred along the Atlantic coast from 1900 to 1913, inclusive : 

The great excess at Nantucket and the smaller one at Block Island 
are due to tiie fact that they are small islands, and fog will therefore 
occur at any time when the winds are comparatively light and the 
temperature difference between the land and the water is sufficiently 
marked. This condition naturally occurs most frequently during 
the smnmer months. 

The relatively small number of foggy days at New Haven and New 
York is no doubt due to the great preponderance of land area as com- 
pared with that of the water, and the fogs are least frequent in 
summer when the mean land and water temperatures do not differ 
greatly. The excess at Cape May over Atlantic City probably arises 
from the fact that Cape May is situated at the end of a narrow 
point of land with water on three sides, making the conditions much 
similar to those at Nantucket and Block Island. It should also be 
noted that the period of minimum frequency is the autumn end early 
winter, just as at Nantucket and Block Island. The tendency toward 
an increase in fog frequency at Cape Henry is probably due to the 
fact that the topographical conditions are of the same character, but 
not so pronotmced as at Cape May, Block Island, and Nantucket 
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Another increasmg tendeocy at Charleston is somewhat more difficult 
of explanation. There is a preponderance of water surface in the 
vicinity, although the bay forming Charleston Harbor is not of great 
extent There is, however, water on all sides of the city except be- 
tween north and northwest, and this probably accounts for the excess 
of foggy days. At Key West the land temperatures are uniformly 
lower, and the mean land and water temperatures are so nearly 
alike that it is almost impossible for fog to form. With light winds 
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Fio. ITl. — Fog trttjaeacj, Atlantic coast. 

and hi^ humidity fog will form at times when there is a strong 
HIGH over the central and northern portions of the country, accom- 
panied by a cold wave, bringing down cool winds from some north- 
erly point, preferably the northeast, upon the warm Gulf waters. 

It will be noticed that no mention has been made of dense fogs at 
Boston. There were only 125 recorded during the 14 years under 
observation, but it is almost certain that over Massachusetts Bay and 
the coast immediately adjoining the fogs were as prevalent as over 
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many other portions of the 'Sevi England coast. Boston is more 
or less sheltered from the open water except in a due easterly or 
southeasterly direction, and this should account for the lesser fog 
frequency. 

It appears that the observations reasonably justify the following 
general precepts for the Atlantic coast. 

1. Fogs are most frequent where the mean water temparatures are 
lowest. 

2. Other things being equal, fog frequency in any given locality is 
proportional to the differences in temperature between the land, and 
the water surfaces. 

It must be mentioned, however, that these precepts, so far as the 
Great Lakes are concerned, are not so general in their application. 
No. 2 is generally applicable, but No, 1 is not at all so. 

Geographic dtsttibviion of fogs. — ks the occurrence of fog is 
almost entirely a question of pressure distribution and resulting 
wind direction, it reasonably follows that there will be wide differ- 
ences in the duration and geographical extent of fog belts. At times, 
not often it is true, the fog belt will extend along the ^itire Atlantic 
coast from Eastport to Jackscmville, and westward along the Gulf 
coast from Tampa to the mouth of the Bio Grande. At other times 
the fog belt will extoid from the Maine coast to Jacksonville, Cape 
Hatteras, Cape Henry, Cape May, New York, or to Block Island. 
Quite frequently it will be cOTifiued to the Maine coast, especially the 
eastern portions; occurring whenever light southerly winds blow, 
with a maximum frequency in midsummer, when the temperature 
differences are greatest. These Maine fogs, especially on the east- 
em coast, are sometimes very fleeting, disappearing and reappearing 
with variable winds at intervals of a few minutes. 

Again there will be .a fog belt that will extend from Nantucket 
southward to Cape May, Cape Henry, or to Cape Hatteras, and again 
to Savannah and Jacksonville. Other belts extend from New York 
southward along the New Jersey coast, and at times as far as Hat- 
teraa Again, there is the fog belt that extends from Cape May to 
Cape Henry, from Cape Henry or Cape Hatt«ras to Jacksonville, 
and from Charleston or Savannah to Jacksonville. Still another 
type of fog belt extends along the ocean from northeast to south- 
west, touching the coast at only a few points, such as Eastport, Nan- 
tucket, Cape May, and Cape Hatteras. 

Seasonal diatribution. — The percentage of foggy days for each 
month, based upon the total number of such days for the station dis- 
cussed, and for the entire period from 1900 to 1913, inclusive, to- 
gether with the monthly mean land and water temperatures, are 
shown in Tables 1 and 2. 
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Table 2. — ^3f6a» land and mater temperaturet. 
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An inspection of this table shows' that on the open New England 
coast fogs are most frequent in midsummer and least frequent in 
winter, although when Block Island is reached there is a shift in the 
time of maximum frequency toward early summer. Forty-one per 
cent of the total number of fogs occur from June to August, inclusive, 
while in December, January, and February the percentage is only 11. 
The spring percentage is 28 and that of the autumn 20. 

Along Long Island Sound and the middle and south Atlantic 
coasts the season of maximum frequency shifts to winter and early 
spring (late spring along the extreme southern coast of New Jersey, 
probably on account of the lower water temperatures and the prevail- 
ing winds from the water surfaces to the eastward, southward, and 
westward — Delaware Bay being only a short distance to the west- 
ward). Likewise the season of minimum frequency changes to mid- 
summer. From New Haven southward, except along the extreme 
southern New Jersey coast and at Key West, the seasonal percent- 
ages are : Winter, 46 ; spring, 27 ; summer, 5 ; and autumn, 22. From 
Hatteras to Jacksonville the mean summer percentage is <mly 3.4, 
Here the land temperatures, while from 3° to 6° lower than those 
of thp water, are nevertheless quite high (7S to SI) and consequently 
have a laige moisture capacity. Therefore the sl^ht differences in 
temperature that would be caused by the intermixing of the sea and 
land airs would not be sufficient to cause condensation. 

NECESSABT COHDniONS PRECEDENT TO FOG FOBUATION. 

These are found to be practically the same as those for the Oreat 
Lakes, and it not infrequently happens that certain well-marked con- 
ditions will he followed by dense fog on both the Lakes and along 
the Atlantic, even the Gulf coast. (See maps Jan. 1&-10, 1000, figs. 
172 and 173.) 

Conditions favorable for fog formation are : 

(1) Low pressure to the leeward dde with weak pressure gra- 
dients. 

(2) Temperature differences between land and water surfaces 
fairly well marked. 

(3) High humidity. 

(4) Occurrence of precipitation in the direction of the low pres- 
sure. 

(5) Low wind velocities, less than 15 miles, and usually less than 
10 miles an hour. 

Low barometric pressure to the leeward side with weak gradients 
appears to be the siTie qua non with regard to fog formation, except 
in a few localities such as Nantucket, where fdg will form at any 
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. time when pressure conditions are stagnant and temperature dif- 
ferences will cause sufficient change in wind direction to cause fog. 

With slight LOWS in the Southwest there is not apt to be much 
precipitation in the South Atlantic States preceding fog formation 
in that section, although it will occur quite often with the fog. 

It is noted also that the difference between the land and water 
temperatures preceding fog are not so marked along the South. 
Atlantic coast as farther to the northward, but, as the prevailing 
winds are from the water and ere, consequently, moisture laden, and 
as the water temperatures are uniformly the higher, there is sufficient 
cooling by mixing to cause partial condensation of some of the vapor 
into fog during the cooler months of the year. 

Low wind velocities are essential to the-formation of fog, except in 
extreme cases along the Ifew England coast, where fog will occur at 
times with moderately strong easterly winds, if the land tempera- 
tures are considerably higher, with rather low humidity. In these 
instances there is sufficient cond^isation to cause fog, but not quite 
enough to form rain. 

It seems, therefore, that of the conditions mentioned above, num- 
bers 1, 3, and 5 are, with very few exceptions, essential to fog forma- 
tion, while Kos. 2 and 4 are quite essential along the northern, but not 
along the southern, coast of the Atlantic Ocean. 

GUU' OF MEXICO FOGS. 

It is found that the general rules governing the formation ol fogs 
on the Great Lakes and the South Atlantic coast apply equally well 
to the fogs on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and it is not necessary 
to repeat them here. As stated before, the conditions are so well de- 
fined at times that fogs will occur along the entire coast from Maine 
to Texas, except along the southern Florida coast, but at other times 
the fogs will be very local in character. The region of maximum 
frequ^cy occurs between the northwest coast of Florida and the 
northeastern coast of Texas, the number of foggy days increasing 
toward the west. The regions of minimum frequency were foimd on 
the southern coast of Texas and the coast of the Florida Peninsula. 
The diagram (see fig. 174) shows the number of days (m whi<^ dense 
fog occurred along the Gulf coast from 1900 to 1913, inclusive. 

The percentage of foggy days for each month, based upon the total 
number of such days for each station discussed, and for the entire 
period frcnn 1900 to 1913, inclusive, together with the monthly mean 
land and water temperatures, is shown in Tables 3 and 4. 
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Table 4. — Mean land and tcater temperature* (Ifl degrees Fa/irenheU). 
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It will be seen that the fogs were most frequ^it in winter and least 
in Bununer, being of very rare occurrence from June to September, 
incluslTe. January is the month of maximum frequency, while no 
dense fogs at all were reported during July. 

The seasonal percentages ore as follows: Winter 54, spring SO, 
summer 1, autumn 15. The almost total absence of summer fog is 
due to the same causes that create a similar absence on the south 
Atlantic coast, namely, high temperatures and high vapor content. 

The wind directions preceding and accompanying the Gulf fogs 
are not so uniftmnly from the water toward the land, nor from the 
cool toward the warm air, although in a majority of the cases the 
winds blew from the water surfaces — that is, from a warmer region 
to the southward and southeastward. In many instances exactly the 
opposite conditions prevailed, and fog would form when a cold wave 
covered the land and the cool north and northeast winds would blow 
down to the much warmer Gulf water, causing partial condensation 
in the form of fog, that would at times extend over the Ghilf for a 
considerable distance. 

This is the prevailing type for Florida Peninsula fogs, including 
Key West. The a. m. map of January 22, 1908 (fig. 175), affords a 
good type of fc^ formation from cool north winds, but, unfortu- 
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natelj, th« pressure distribtition on the previous day was not such 
as to indicate on the following morning the presence of a cool hkih 
over the great central valleys and light north winds down to the 
Gulf. In fact, east and southeast winds were indicated, but with 
land and water temperatures about equaL A rare but well-marked 
type, favorable for fog formation on the Gulf coast, is one with 
relatively cool southerly winds blowing from the Gulf, and such a 
condition occurred on January 24, 1909. On the 23d temperatures 
were abnormally high over the Ohio Valley and the interior of the 
Gulf States, and on the morning of the 24th dense fog occurred from 
Galveston eastward to the northwest Florida coast, and on the 
Atlantic coast from Jacksonville to Charleston, also extending into 
the interior of Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. The tog, 
however, was only a morning fog, and soon disappeared under the 
influence of the sunlight. 

General rwtes. — 1. Quite often fog belts appear to travel, generally 
from west to east along the Gulf coast and from southwest to north- 
east along the Atlantic coast ; occasionally the travel will be in the 
opposite directions. By " traveling " is meant the movement, usually 
east or northeast, of a fog belt on the succeeding day or days and 
not necessarily continuing over the section first covered. The condi- 
tion is usually indicated in accordance with the general rules for fog 
formation, being naturally associated with the eastward pressure 
drift 

2. A good fog type for the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts — hig^ 
pressure over Bermuda and low over Texas and OUahoma, with very 
weak gradient 

5. Fogs form quite frequently on the Atlantic coast with a low to 
the northward of Lake Superior and moving northeastward. The 
LOW appears to open up and leave a trough with weak gradients to 
the southwestward and quite often with a moderate i>ow on the Texas 
coast. 

4. Differences between the land and water temperatures are not so 
marked along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts as along the Great liakes, 
and fog forms with nearly equal temperatures when the latter do not 
differ sufficiently to cause complete condensation in the form of rain - 
or snow. Frequently rain will be falling at one place on the coast 
while at the next station, only a short distance away, there vrill be 
dense fog. It is usually observed, however, that at the place where 
the rain is falling the wind velocity is greater than where the f<^ 
prevails and a decrease in the velocity would doubtless be at once 
followed by fog. 

6. The fog belt is not always continuous along a coast It will fre- 
quently fail to form in a locality, yet dense fog may prevail on both 
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sides. Local conditions are probably the cause of this, either irregu- 
larities in wind direction or velocity or in pressure distribution. 

6. The morning map of January 28, 1909, shows an exceUent fog 
type from warm southerly winds for the I^ake region. Middle Atlan- 
tic States, and New England. Although the barometric gradient was 
quite steep to the east, the low ia long draian out to the westf with 
practically no gradient. 

PACIFIC OOA8T FOOS. 

For information regarding the Pacific coast fogs the writer is in- 
debted to the officials in charge of the local office of the Weather Bu- 
reau at Portland, Oreg., and San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San 
Diego, Cal. 

Washington and Oregon, — The months of maximum frequency 
are July and September and those of least frequency February, 
April, and December. Fogs are reasonably frequent in June and 
October and quite uncommon in January, March, May, and No- 
vember. 

The fogs are caused by the decrease in the land temperatiu%s due 
to radiation so that they become lower than the water temperatures. 
This statement, however, does not apply to the winter months, when 
the land temperatures during the prevalence of fog are the higher, 
and the fog is due to the mixing of air currents of different tempera- 
tures, moving with fair velocity. 

The barometric gradient is weak and the winds usually light to 
moderate from southwest to northwest. At Tatoosh Island, Wash., 
the winds preceding fogs are generally from south or southwest, 
water winds, and blowing with a velocity about 20 miles an hour. 
At North Head, Wash., the winds are usually from the northwest 
(also water winds) and blow from 10 to 20 miles an hour. 

Summer fogs appear about sunrise and disappear before noon, 
while winter fogs may form at any hour. 

Northern California. — An Interesting chapter on fog formation 
on the California coast will be found in Bulletin L, Weather Bureau 
(Prof. Alexander G. McAdie). 

It may be stated as a general rule that fog will form at any time 
when a biqh moves rapidly southward from Washington or Oregon, 
or northward from Mexico. Fog will occur to the southward of 
the axis of the southward moving high and to the northward of the 
axis of the northward moving hioh, that is, in front of the center 
of the HiOH. 

During summer afternoons the temperature gradient between the 
coast and vaUey regions will often be as much as 50°, and fog will 
th^ form along the coast without regard to the pressure distribution. 
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At times fog will occur folloving an inTersion of temperatiure, 
but inversioii data are not available except at San Francisco. Here 
it is found that if tbe morning temperature at Mount Tamalpais is 
8° or more higher than that at San Francisco, fog will form on the 
coast within 2^1 hours. If the temperature differences are great, fog 
will probably follow during the same afternoon or evening. 

The only pressure distribution types for summer are (1) an ocean 
HiOH over the Mexico or south California coast, with a slow north- 
ward movement, and (2) a high moving down along the coast from 
tbe northward, attended by fresh westerly winds. 

Southern California. — The pressure distribution type favorable 
for fog formation appears to be a high on the North Pacific coast, 
moving south- or southeastward, with moderately low pressure over 
extreme southern California or Mexico. The fogs are usually night 
fogs, practically none occurring between 9 a. m. and 6 p. m. Follow- 
ing periods of high temperatures fog banks are likely to form some 
distance to seaward toward the middle of the day, and move in to 
the shore at ni^t, disappearing early on the following day. 

Except at Sedondo Beach, local configuration does not favor 
fog formation from well-marked indrafts, such as prevail in the 
vicinity of San Francisco. 

FoUowing will be found some additional maps illusb'atiiig the 
meteorological conditions prevailing before and during the occur- 
rence of dense fogs in the interior valleys and over the Gtreat Lakes. 
(See figs. 176 and 177.) 

THUNDERSTORMS. 

At least three-fourths of the summer precipitation in the United 
States east of the one hundred and fifth meridian is in the form of 
showers, with or without thunder; the majority, however, with 
thunder. Hence what has been said hereinbefore concerning fore- 
casts of precipitation during the summer applies equally well to 
forecasting' thunderstorms. 

It will be remembered that the steep barometric gradients and 
strong winds of winter give way to weak gradients and practically 
a stagnant atmosphere in summer. To these conditions there must 
be added hif^ humidity and greatly increased insolation, due to 
the change in season. The interior of the continent is now warmer 
than the adjacent oceans and the horizontal circulation is at a mini- 
mum. The vertical circulation, on the other hand, is at a maximum, 
and precipitation which in the wint«r season was mostly orc^raphic 
or cyclonic, is now mostly convective. (See note on convective rains, 
page 113.) 
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Geographic dUtribution. — ^Roughly speaking, thauderstorms may 
occur in any part of this country, but they are infrequent in the 
Pacific coast and northern Plateau States ; they are also infrequent in 
northern New England and the Lake Superior region. The re^on. 
of greatest frequency is in the great interior valleys and the Florida 
Peninsula. They are frequent in the Rocky Mountain States from 
northern Wyoming south to central New Mexica. 

The subject of geographic distribution is treated by the writer at 
greater length in Weather Bureau Bulletin Q (Climatology of the 
United States) , to which the reader is referred. 

Seaaonal distnbuHon. — In winter tiie region of thunderstorms is 
confined to the lower Mississippi Valley and along the Gulf coast. 
As the season advances they spread thence to the northward and 
westward over the Plains States, attaining their maximum fre- 
quency in May and June. East of the Appalachians the maximum 
frequency is not reached until July and August. In Florida and 
along the Qiilf coast the maximum frequency occurs in the 8ea6(m 
of convectional rains. After July tiie frequency gradually dimin- 
ishes to midwinter, when only sptH^dic cases occur in connection with 
LOWS that pass northeastward from the Oulf. 

Diurnal variation. — Cox and Armington have compiled for Chi- 
cago and Fassig for Baltimore statistics of the occurrence of thun- 
derstorms throughout the 24 hours. These statistics show that for 
Chicago the time of greatest frequency of stormB is in the afternoon 
from 1 to 6 p. m. ; at Baltimore it is also in the afternoon, with a 
marked maximum between the hours of 2 and 4 p. m. ; at both Chi- 
cago and Baltimore there is a considerable number of thunderstorms 
during the first half of the night, viz, between 6 p. m. and midnight, 
the percentage occurring during that period being 31 and 32, re- 
spectively. This is explained on the ground that thunderstorms at 
both stations occur mostly in connection with moving lows or 
cyclones, whereas in lower latitudes cyclone control is less pro- 
nounced. 

Relation of thunderstorms to pressure distribuHon. — ^Thunder- 
storms or thnndershowers occur in connection with a number of 
types of pressure distribution. We can not hope to present a com- 
plete and trustworthy account of each of them, but we shall en- 
deavor to point out the general principles which should guide the 
forecaster. . In a calm, humid atmosphere, with morning tempw- 
atures 70° or over and pressures from 29.90 to 30 inches, the gwier- 
ation of tiiunderstorms is apparoitly an ea^ matter, and the likeli- 
hood of such storms occurring, especially over northern districts, is 
greatly increased by the presence of a weak cyclonic circulation over 
regions to the west or northwest or a system of weak opposing winds. 
High winds are inimical to the formation of severe thunderstorms. 
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Perhaps the most favorable type of pressure distribution for thnn- 
derstormfi in the Ohio Valley, the Lower Lake regi<Mi, the Middle 
Atlantic and New England States is a shallow low that extends 
trou^-shaped soutiiwestward from the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
to the upper Ohio Valley, attended by a hioh over Minnesota and a 
second moH over tiie Atlantic, the latter with ita western end resting 
over the Carolinas.. The weather maps of June 16-17, 1892, are good 
types. {See Weather Bureau Bulletin No. 9, " Beport on Forecast- 
ing of Thunderstorms in 1892," by N. B. Conger.) 

It has long been known that thunderstorms develop most readily 
in the southeastern quadrant of a circular or oval-shaped ix)w, espe- 
cially if both temperature and humidity in that region are relatively 
high. Any region of strong horizontal temperature contrasts within 
a short distance is favorable ground for the development of thunder- 
storms. The regions of surface inversion of temperature mentioned 
on page 260 by Prof. Frankenfield are indicated on the weather maps 
by a decided northward bending of the surface isothecms and a 
southward bending a short distance to the westward, thus indicating 
that the surface temperature over a limited area is higher than in 
adjoining areas in the same latitude. Such a condition, as shown by 
both observation fmd theory, is provocative of vertical convection, 
through wl^ch thunderstorms are produced. Another case much 
similar to the above is that of thunderstorms which occur on the 
shift of the wind in V-shaped depressions and on the eastern front 
of HiQHs that may be advancing into regions of relatively higli tem- 
perature and humidity. 

Thtmderstorms loith indefinite pressure distribution. — ^As illus- 
trating the apparent lack of association with definite pressure dis- 
tribution we have reproduced the series of p. m. weather maps, June 
10-13, 1898 (figs. 178-181). The map of June 12 is characterized by 
an ill-defined trough of low pressure that extends somewhat cr^cent- 
shaped from Lake Huron to British Columbia, with three centers of 
low pressure, two of which can be shown only by drawing an isobar 
for a pressure difference of 0.05 inch, instead of 0.10 inch. Pressure 
is relatively high over the South Atlantic States and eastern Mani- 
toba, and showers have occurred along the isobar of 29.90 from New 
England to eastern Kansas. On this map there have been entered the 
thunderstorm symbols at those points where such storms occurred be- 
tween 8 a. m. and 8 p. m., June 13, corresponding to the second forecast 
period of the previous morning. The 8 p. m. map of June 13, 1898, 
(fig. 181), has also been reproduced (see the folder), largely to show 
the development during the preceding 12 hours; on that map the 
thunderstorm symbol has been entered against those stations report- 
ing the occurrence of thunderstorms during the period 8 a. m. to 8 
p. m., June 14, corresponding to the second forecast period of the 
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morning map of the 12th <see fig. No. 181). These two maps may 
be considered as examples of maps wherein the details of preseiire 
distribution are in a measure lost by the magnitude of the interval 
between consecutive isobars, viz, 0.10 inch. European meteorologists, 
in studying the occurrence of thunderstorms, have drawn isobars for 
an interval of a single millimeter and are thus able to bring out a 
number of details. It is often useful to sketch in lightly the isobars 
for an interval of 0.05 inch, particularly between the isobars of 29.90 
and 30.10, as it is mostly between these limits that thunderstorms 
occur. 

Thunderstorms in connection uitk Atlantic highs. — The weather 
maps of August 10-13, 1905 (figs. 182-185; see the folder), are re- 
produced as illustrating a type of late summer pressure distribution 
that is unusually effective in causing thunderstorms in the Middle 
and South Atlantic States and westward to Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 

The genesis of highs similar to the one illustrated is somewhat as 
follows : 

In the late summer months hiohs that drift slowly eastward along 
thQ northern circuit seem to take a southward course as soon as they 
reach the Atlantic, off New England. The extreme western end of 
the HIGH may encroach more or less on the land. In its southward 
movement along the coast it induces cool ocean winds and frequent 
showers over a portion of the South Atlantic States. The map of 
August 12, 1905, shows the center of the hioh at BermudA, with the 
isobar of 30.20 touching the continent at Hatteras. Note that the 
thunderstorms portrayed on that map occurred during the period 
6 a. m. to 8 p. m. of the 13th, or in the second period of the forecast 
made on the morning of the 12th. (See figs. 182-185.) 

It frequently happens that when the Atlantic is occupied by a 
HIGH off the Carolina coast the pressure gradient to the westward 
over the great interior valleys is very weak and the morning temper- 
atures are 70° or more. Thunderstorms are likely to occur locaUy 
throughout the region of indifferent pressure gradients, regardless 
of the barometric configuration, so long as sea level pressure is be- 
tween 2f).90 and SO inches or thereabouts. The advance of a western 
HIOH and cooler weather is almost invariably attended by general 
thunderstorms along the front of the cooler weather. 

Thunderstorms generated by excessive temperature and high 
hurmdUy. — The writer has noted that an isotherm of 80° on the 
morning map that is sometimes found as far north as New England 
and the Lower Lakes, in July, may continue for as many as three 
consecutive mornings; but about the afternoon of the third day there 
will be thunderstorms, with lower temperatures. The impression 
that these cases created is that abnormally high temperatures and 
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high humidity in the morning in the Middle Atlantic States ctm 
not long endure without an overturning of the lower layers of the 
atmosphere, such as is produced by the thunderstorm. In this case 
the region of thunderstorms is along and near the area covered by 
the isotherm of 80°. (See weather maps, July 2, 1903; July 10-12, 
1897.) 

Forecasters are aware of the phenomenon of the breaking up of a 
heated spell by a series of thunderstorms. Many references thereto 
appear throughout this volume; hence we will not enlarge upon the 
subject here. 

Winter thunderstorms. — Winter thunderstorms occur in the Gulf 
States and along the Atlantic coast as far north as New England, 
but their occurrence is so infrequent that we need not discuss them. 
Thunderstorms may also occur occasionally in the interior in late 
winter or early spring with unusually low surface temperatures. 

RBCAPrrutATrON. 

Thunderstorms are closely associated with lows passing from the 
upper Mississippi Valley to New England. The shape of the isobars 
in LOWS with thunderstorms does not seem to be material. The fre- 
quency is believed to be the greatest with ill-defined lows, or troughs 
of low pressure in which the level of the barometer is between 29.90 
and 30 inches. Any depression of the barometer slightly below 
the general level at surrounding points, such as 8(xnetime8 occurs 
when a high-pressure system of 30 or even 30.10 inches breaks up 
into two or more separate areas, with slightly lower pressure between 
them, is a fruitful source of thunderatorms. 

A'HiOH advancing eastward into a region of slightly lower pres- 
sure and much higher temperature causes thunderstorms along its 
eastern front. 

HiOHS of 80.20 inches pressure, moving eastward over the middle 
Plateau and Socky Mountain region, with lower pressure south of 
them are accompanied by thunderstorms along and immediately to 
the southward of the periphery of the high. 

Similarly, hiqbs moving eastward across the Crreat Lakes and 
northern New England, with a trough of low pressure to the south- 
ward are attended by thunderstorms throughout the low and indeed 
along the southern front of the high. 

HiQHS over the Atlantic, about latitude 35°, that extend to and 
over the continent in aimimer and early autumn cause thunderstorms 
and showers throughout the South Atlantic States, and sometimes 
OS far west as the east Gulf States, Tennessee, and the lower Ohio 
Valley. Pressure in the interior should be low. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WEATHER AND TEHPERATUBE FORECASTS, WASHING- 
TON DISTRICT. 

[COHPBUING NEW ENGLAND, THE MIDDLE AND SOUTH ATLANTIC AND BAST CULF 
STATES, FLOEmA. TENNESSEE. KENTUCKT, WEST YIBGINIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
AND MICHIGAN.] 

By Alfred J. Hekbt, Professor of Meteorolocr- 
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DEFINITIONS. 



The tenn " weather," as used in this chapter, refers to the state 
of the Bky, direction and force of the wind, and the occurrence or 
nonoccurraice of precipitation. Temperature refers solely to the air 
temperatures, and is expressed by such terms as " warmer," "colder," 
or " no change." 

FOBBCAST PERIODS. 

Each morning forecast covers two periods of 13 hours each ; each 
evening foreca^ also covers two periods, but of 24 hours each. 
These periods are referred to as the first and second periods, .respec- 
tively. In the morning forecasts the first period begins at 8 p. m. of 
the date of the forecast and ends at 8 a. m. of the succeeding day. 
It is sometimes referred to as " to-night." The name of the day of 
the week is given to the second period in order to avoid ambiguity. 
Thus, "Fair, wanner to-night,- Tuesday fair, light, west winds," 
would be the form of a morning forecast made on Monday morning. 
The night forecast on Monday evening would be for the 48 hours 
ending at 8 p. m. Wednesday, and it would be expressed thus, " Fair 
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Tuesday and Wednesday, moderate south winds." The above applies 
to all forecast districts of the country as well as to the Washington 
district. 

SEASONAL INFLUENCE. 

The forecaster who follows the weather maps day by day is not 
greatly impressed with the almost imperceptible shading of the sea- 
sons the one into the other, but the beginner must expect to acquire 
a working knowledge of the characteristics of the seasons. Very 
briefly these are as follows : 

Winter, the season of maximum development of i>owa and of the 
greatest speed of movement and naturally the most frequent alterna- 
tions from clear, cold weather to warmer, cloudy weather, with rain 
or snow, depending on the latitude. From the forecaster's point of 
view the dominating note of winter is " action," and by reason of this 
fact most of the literature on the subject refers to winter conditions. 

Spring and autumn are both transitional seasons, the first being 
marled by the passage of the dominant cyclonic and anticyclonic 
controls, and the increasing importance of local heating, as manifest 
by the inauguration of convectional phenomena. The beginner in 
the art of forecasting will notice that in late spring the southeast- 
' ward movement of western lows across the Rocky Mountain region 
and the Plains States, so characteristic of winter, practically ceases, 
and that there Is a tendency for lows to advance northeastward 
from the eastern Rocky Mountain foothills toward the Great Lakes; 
that the southwest lows of winter are no longer in evidence, but that 
there is a strong tendency on the part of northern highs to exert a 
control over the movement of lows and also to linger over the Great 
Lakes or to appear unheralded over the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 

Autumn. — In autumn the pendulum begins to -swing toward win- 
ter; LOWS begin their march across the country, swinging more and 
more to the south, with the advance of the season. Generally speak- 
ing autumn is a season of light precipitation. In the Lake region 
yoT^nber is a month of frequent gales, exceeding in that respect all 
other months. 

Summer is the season of inaction, the Mte noire of the forecaster ; 
the season when convective action is at a maximum and the fore- 
casting of rain is most difficult Cyclonic control of the weather ia 
at its lowest ebb and is confined practically to the northern portion 
of the countrr. Tropical storms occasionally visit the Southern 
States in summer and early autumn. 

The LOWS which aflfect the weather and temperature in the Wash- 
ington district come mostly from a westerly quarter; many of them 
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approach over the northern circuit and belong to the class hereinbe- 
fore described as Alberta, North and South Pacific, and Colorado. 

PBOlfTIEB OF WASHINCrrON DISTRICr. 

The geographic boundaries of the Washington district are shown 
in the f rtmtispiece. 

The district forecaster must first of all determine his frontier. 
By frontier is meant that geographic district which is separated from 
the forecast district by an interval of only 24 hours' average travel 
on the part of the high or the low, as the case may be. Generally 
speaking the Pacific is the frontier of the vrestem half of the 
country and in a less degree for the Chicago and west Gulf districts. 
The Washington district has a somewhat extended western frontier, 
but practically none on the south or east. Its western frontier on 
the north begins anywhere between Saskatchewan on the west and 
Manitoba on the east, and proceeds thence in a southwesterly direc- 
tion to northern Arizona. Thus it happms that lows which appar- 
ently originate in the northwestern comer of the map may be kept 
under ot^ervation for at least one day before they reach a position 
whence their sphere of influence within the nest 36 hours falls within 
the district. A low situated in the Province of Saskatchewan will 
affect northern Michigan in 24 hours and in case of rapid move* 
ment the lower Lakes region in 36 hours, particularly the tempera- 
ture in the cold season. Arizona lows on the other hand rarely 
affect the weather of the district during the first period, but the 
precipitation in the seccod period may be quite extensive. In the dis- 
cussion of southwest lows in Chapter V, page 123, the importance 
of determining the 24-hoar movement of these lows was emphasized. 
We can but repeat the caution there given. 

The weetem. frontier, — ^As a rule lows which approach the Wash- 
ington district over the northern circuit cause lij^t precipitation in 
the Lake region, rarely ctmtinning longer than 12 hours, except in 
the cold season, when light snow continues along the leeward shores 
of the Great Lates so long as the air tranperature remains at the 
freezing point or lower and a fair breeze continues. Whether the 
precipitation will be in the form of rain or snow depends, of course, 
' on the air temperatures. The doubtful points in connection with 
forecasts of precipitation from northwest lows are (1) whether 
there will be precipitation of consequence, even in the Lake region, 
and (2) if so, how far south it will extend. When the trough of the 
northern low trails southwestward as far as the middle Mississippi 
Valley and pressure is below 30 inches the prospect of precipitation 
from, say, liidiana eastward to the Atlantic is fairly good. It may 
be said the prospect of precipitation increases with the sinking of 
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the barometer below 80 inches, but if the temperature OTer the Middle 
Atlantic States is 6° or 10° above the normal precipitation will be 
slow in beginning, and may not occur at all, unless the shift of the 
winds from south to west is attended by a fall in temperature. 

A second doubtful point is the direction that the lows will take ; 
whether they will pass down the St. Lawrence Valley or southeast- 
ward from Minnesota to the Virginia Capes. In a previous part of 
this work (p. 96) the best indications as to the direction that a low 
will take are given. To these is added, in this special case, the fact 
that a southeastward moTement is not probable unless pressure at 
Bermuda is low. 

Sometimes u)ws moving along the northern circuit pass off the 
coast in the vicinity of Long Island and develop into severe storms 
along the coast, as on February 15, 1914, when the pressure in the 
LOW sank from 30 inches on the morning of the 15th to 29.02 inches 
on the Maine coast on the 17th. 

Only a small percentage of lows have a southeastward tendency 
which, as above stated, appears to be controlled by pressure at Ber- 
muda. If pressure at the latter is low, 29.90 inches or less, lows 
that may have advanced to the Great Lakes are very likely to pass 
off the Atlantic coast ia the vicinity of Chesapeake Bay. Examples : 
February 28 and March 8, 1905. 

The. western frontier for the extreme nortfiweetem portion of the 
Washington district begins, as we have seen, north of the Dakotas; 
it may be traced thence soathweetward over the Plains States, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. A low, therefore, in the western frontier 
will influence the weather in some part of ttie Wadiington district, 
if not in tiie first period, th^, surely in the second period; and it 
is remarkable how rapidly precipitati<Hi will occur ahead of some 
LOWS. For example, on November 5, 1911, a low centered in Colo- 
rado caused general rain in the Washington district in the first 
period up to the western border of Pennsylvania and in the second 
period to the Maine coast. Again, oa January 9, 1916, rain fell 
within 24 hours at a distance 1,700 miles east of a low that was 
central in Wyoming on the morning of that date. 

It is, of course, impossible, in a work of this nature, to discuss in 
detail Uie supposed causes of Ihe rapid advance of the region of 
precipitation ahead of the center of the low; we may say in general, 
however, tiiat when the pressure distribution is favorable to a rapid 
movement of the low it is good practice to carry the prediction of 
rainfall well ahead of the prospective location of the low tenter. 

In the colder months lows in either Arizona or New Mexico with 
a HiOH to the nortiieast over the upper Great Lakes may 
cause precipitation in Michigan in the second period; similarly an 
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Ariz(Hia or New Mexico low, if it should follow a more southerly 
course, will, under favor&ble conditions, cause general precipitatiwi 
the secfHid period over practically the whole of Washington District 
south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. On the other hand, 
LOWS may reach the far southwest and linger in ih&t region for 
severaLdays without materally influencing the weather in the Wash- 
ingtcHi district This means simply that the forecaster must be able 
to properly diagnose the probable movement of uiws that occupy 
eveo'the most remote portions of the frontier zone. The diagnosis 
' becomes less difficult the nearer l^e low approaches the district 
The ftffecaster should always bear in mind that a low over the 
Texas Panhandle or Oklahoma is quite apt to intoisify after recurv- 
ing toward the Lake region. In this connection see under " South- 
west Lows," pages 123, 124. 

Lows that appear over the Plains States of Kansas and Nebraska 
have A decided tendency in certain seasons of the year to move 
northeastward to the Great Lakes and thence down the St Law- 
rence Valley. Finally, we ctmclude our remarks upon lows tliat ap- 
proach fnnn a westerly quarter, with the suggesti<Hi tiiat the student 
systematically investigate the m{>vement of lows from various situ- 
ations in the western frontier under different pressure distributitms 
that may arise; having doe regard for the precepts to be found 
throof^out this work. 

A third point in connectiim with northern circuit lows requiring 
cantion od the part of the forecaster is that whenever pressure in 
the Canadian Maritime Provinces is low the reaction to higher pres- 
sures which must follow seems to act as a deterrent upon a western 
LOW and ^ther to block its eastward advance or to cause it to lose its 
seasonal intensity. 

The forecasts should therefore note whether New England is 
occupied by a high or a low. If pressure is low over the Canadian 
Maritime Provinces and New England or over the ocean in the 
vicinity of the Grand Banks, as it was during the greater part of 
March, Idltt, for example, lows advancing from the west will, as a 
rule, lose th^ individual energy as soon as they reach New England, 
merging with the general low-pressure system that temporatily occu- 
pies that re^on. 

Sometimes a circular low which has advanced from the Northwest 
to the Great Lakes with southeast winds oa its front causes very 
little predpitatitHi southeastward of its center. (See maps of Oct 
26-27, 1906, Feb. 24, 1905.) The following is a somewhat similar 
case fomiidied by Prof. Frankenfield ; 

Sontbwest lows morlng north-northeast, wlOi Qielr centers weet of Lake 
Hlchlgan, will not be attended by predpttatlon over lower Michigan, Indiana, 
OhlOt aQd the lower Lakes generaUy after the u>w center reaches northern Wls- 
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coQsiu unli^ss there la a stroog high tlirougti the northwest with much lower 

temperature. 

It is perhaps a good precept) in the cold season to consider a rise 
in temperature as inimical to precipitation during the same forecast 
period and the converse, viz, that other things being equal, a fall of 
temperature is favorable to precipitation in the some forecast period. 
There are, however, many exceptions to this rule. 

Following are aome suggestions relative to the weather of the 
Lake region : 

Sometimes in summer a faint depression moving eastward along ' 
the northern circuit increases in energy while in the lower Lakes 
region or St. Lawrence Valley; a key to the development may be 
found in the 12-hour barometer change over the lower Lakes. The 
fall in pressure is sometimes scarcely perceptible on the morning 
map, but whenever there is a fall when a rise should be expected care- 
ful watch for a development should be made. (See weather maps of 
July 17, Aug. 28, Sept fi-6, Oct. 2, 1905.) 

Northeast winds in the region of the Ixiwrar Lakes, due to a low 
which has advanced from the south as far as tiie New Jersey coast, 
do not, as a rule, cause precipitation along the Lakes; when, however, 
the low approaches from the west the case is different. (See weather 
maps of Feb. 21-23, 1902.) 

T^ southern frontier, — The southern frontier lies mostly over the 
Gulf of Mexico beyond the shore line, whence come only occasional 
radiograms in the hurricane season. The subject of the approach of 
West India cyclones is fully discussed in Chapter Till, " High 
Winds." 

Lows that appear along the Gulf coast in the cold season asso- 
ciated with HiOHS to the northeast are nearly always attended by 
generous precipitation, which runs far ahead of the center of the 
low. Thus, with a low over the mouth of the Mississippi and a 
HIGH covering the Middle Atlantic States, the oonnal northeastward 
extension of the rain area in 24 hours brings it close to the southern 
Pennsylvama line, and into New England in the second forecast 
period. 

It is advisable to group i/>wb of the Gulf coast with reference to 
' their position, either west or east of the Mississippi. ThuSj iaws 
central over Texas may move north-northeast toward the Great 
Lakes via Arkansas and Missouri, or they may take a course more 
due northeast via the Ohio Valley. Again, a hioh advancing east- 
ward over Kansas and Oklahoma may cause the low to take what 
may be called the outside course, viz, eastward across the east Gulf 
States and then northeastward via the Carolinas to the south coast 
of New England. Such a grouping will doubtless show that the 
tendency to follow a north-northeast course is almost negligible after 
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the LOW crosses the Mississippi into the State of that name, and 
Alabama. 

In. acquiring knowledge of this character one has the opportunity 
to hoto and study the exceptions to the rule, andtherein lies the value 
of a personal study. In the experience of the writer all of the rules 
and precepts known to the art have their exceptions. It is the recol- 
lection of these exceptional cases that sometimes spoil what would 
otherwise have been good forecasts. It has been often said that one 
of the qualifications of a good forecaster is an excellent memory. To 
this the writer would add that the ability to recall general principles 
in forecasting is a valuable asset to a forecaster, but that recollections 
of some previous failure or exceptional case when the cause of the 
failure or the exception was not understood had best be forgotten. 

Before leaving the southern frontier we remark that lows that 
reach the Gulf coast east of the mouth of the Mississippi generally 
move eastward to the Atlantic by way of northern Florida. Their 
course then will generally depend upon the pressure distribution to 
the northward. In defining the future course of a low central over 
Florida or the Atlantic to the eastward of that State is one of the 
most unsatisfactory requirements of forecast work. We have hitherto 
page 125, remarked on the difficulty of making a timely forecast for 
the Atlantic seaboard when South Atlantic lows develop after the 
morning forecast has been made. 

The ecxtem frontier may be disnissed with the remark that lows, 
except of tropical origin, do not move from the ocean westward to 
the land, and rarely ev^i in the last-named case. The pressure dis- 
tribution over the ocean immediately to the eastward of the continent, 
however, appears to greatly affect the course of lows that may be 
advancing from the west. The writer's attention was first drawn 
to the matter by the deep oceanic low off the New England coast on 
February 23, 1905. A brief study made at that time and confirmed 
by subsequent experience leads to the belief that a deep oceanic low 
off New England has a marked tendency to retard the speed of lows 
advancing toward New England from the west, and also, as else- 
where stated, to maintain the status quo of the weather in New Eng- 
land and the regions adjacent thereto. Lows thus advancing seem 
to merge with the greater oceanic low, and the effect on the weather 
is merely to continue the current C(H)ditions. General rains or snows 
are not probable. 

The JWTthem frontier. — Under ordinary conditions lows do not 
advance southward into the district from the north, but some lows 
after reaching the mouth of the St. Lawrence slowly drift southward 
over Maine and pass off to sea over Nova Scotia. 

The action along the northern frontier which most complicates 
forecasts for the northern tier of States is the southward extension 
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of HioHB th&t apparently advance out of the Hudscvi Bay coontr; 
to the St. Lawrence Valley and then spread southward and west- 
ward, being attended by a pronounced lowering of the temperature 
as far south as the Middle Atlantic States. These hiqhs, as before 
stated, also serve to block t^ie eastward advance of lows, especially 
in spring. At that seascm of the year the tendency of the colder 
continental air is equatorward and that tendency often becomes the 
dcHoinating control. A. second group of hiohs likewise centered 
over New England, but which have wedge-shaped esteniions to the 
southwest that project over the South Atlantic States, should re- 
ceive the forecaster's special attenti<si. These hiohs exert a rather 
marked influence upon the weather in the South and Middle Atlantic 
States, since at times they produce northeast winds and rain over 
a considerable part of that region. It is the belief of the writer that 
when the temperature difference aloag the coa^ b^:ween Jackson- 
ville and New York is slight, 6° or 8°, then the northeast winds will 
produce hght rains from the Georgia coast to the Virginia Capes, 
and the rain, though generally light, will continue for some time. 
On the other hand, when the temperature differences are consider- 
able, Bay mwe thiui 10°, then there will be no rain except prpbably 
along the Florida coast. References: October 1-5, 1900; 0<iober 12, 
December 24, 1904. 

The precipitation in the cases above described is doubtless due to 
the northeast winds appropriate to the drculation of the hiqh. A 
LOW in this case is not a necessary concomitant of the high, but the 
presence of the hjqh creates a favorable opportunity for tiie develop- 
ment of a LOW far to the southwest 

Bmn en the v/nder {southerm) aide of a high. — There is evidently 
much more than a casual relation between the northeast winds on 
the southern or equatorward side of a high than is generally sus- 
pected. Some of. the heaviest rainfalls in the southwest — Texas, 
Oklahoma, and eastern New Mexico — are closely associated with the 
southeastward movement of a well-defined hioh from the Great 
Lalres to the East Gulf or South Atlantic States in connection with 
a poorly defined low in the States named. The winds in these hiohs 
are continental winds and probably cooler than ^te wiads m the lov 
wherein they descend, so that it is probably a case of convectional 
overturning caused by the overflow of a stratum of cold air. 

In connection with the above I add two notes made in 1906 and 
1908, respectively : 

Inclosed HI0H8 — that is, hiohs completely iDcloBed by an Isobar — moving 
eastward over Tennessee are likely to produce rain along their undersides. 
The most important case is that which occurs when a wedge-shaped hiqh Is 
passing off to sea over North Garolloa with a ucm advancing from Texas. In 
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tills caae rsln will be general In Uie Onlf and Sontb Atlantic States and the 
Ohio Valley. (Mar. 21, 1908. Majr 29. 1902.) 

A HiuB moving toward the eaat or nortlieast gives at times rain or snow on 
its anderslde. A hioh moving southeast Is not so apt to make rain as one that 
moves east or northeast (See weather map of Mar. 21, 1900.) 

Rain in the sovihwest qtuidrantof a high. — This subject is dis- 
cussed on page 137. In this place we merely give some further refer- 
ences to illustrative types, viz, May 6, 1904, August 19-21, 1901, 
Decetuber 11, 1904, and add that the phenomenon of rain in the south- 
west quadrant of a rapidly moving sigh applies best to autumn, 
spring, and summer. 

Rain precepts from, clouds. — The auxiliary cloud chart that has 
been made for many years in the Forecast Diviedon of the Wash- 
ington Weather Bureau Office shows the kind and amount of cloud 
present and the direction of movement The predictive value of the 
synchronous data of cloud forms and their movement is not great 
In some parts of the country the movement of cirrus clouds from the 
southwest is an indication of rain, but unless corroborative evidence 
is at hand it is not safe to make a definite forecast of rain on the evi- 
dence of the clouds alone. When cirrus (ci.) change to ci.-st or 
other form of upper-sheet cloud, the rain forecast con be made with 
greater certainty of fulfillment ; consequently it is the change in form 
of the cirrus or the succestion of the clouds that U of the greatest 
moment to the forecaster. Unfortunately, it is not often possible to 
wait for the change to take place, since tiiese changes generally pre- 
cede the occurr^ice of precipitation by only a few hours. Sum- 
marizing these remarks, it may be said : (a) A movement of ci. from 
the souttiwest in the lower Mississippi Valley and Texas is an indi- 
cation that precipitation will occur in that region or to the northeast 
at a later period, 24 to 48 hours after the first appearance of the 
cloud; {b) ci. moving from the southwest over Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, when followed by an overcast sky of ci.-st. indicates that the 
rain will shortly extend into the middle Mississippi VaUey; (c) the 
movement of ci. from the northwest in the southeast quadrant of a 
hi0i seems to indicate that the high will increase in strength and 
move slowly. (See the maps of Apr. 12 and 13, 1906.) 

The orientation of cirrus stripes is of some aid in making the rain 
forecast ; thus wh^ the direction of the strise is northwest-southeast 
the probability of rain is greater than when the direction is north- 
east-southwest. 

When precipitation unexpectedly occurs in any part of a district 
it should be ihe immediate business of the forecaster to determine, 
for himself at lea^t, the cause of the precipitation; otherwise there 
will be a tendency to forecast too mudi precipitation on the groimd 
that it has already started and is omtinuing, the causes being un- 
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known. The same tendency occurs when within a general low- 
pressure ^stem several depressions of the barometer are found' with 
quite general precipitation around them. Such an outlook seems to 
call for forecasts of very general precipitation, but after w(H'kiiig 
with several maps of that sort one is quite apt to take the view that 
only a ^nall area of precipitation, the smaller the better, should be 
forecast. 

In concluding our remarks on precipitation we would say that 
LOWS which advance along the northern circuit are not so certain to 
produce precipitation as are those which advance from the south- 
west ; and, on the other hand, when a low comes from the southwest 
the weather in its rear will clear just as soon as the wind ^ifts to the 
west This is not the case at mountain stations and along the lee 
shores of the Great Lakes when a low advances from the west or 
northwest The weather clears dowly in the rear of a low when the 
temperatures are relatively high and there is no anticycltme in the 
west. 

FOHECASTINO CHANGES IN TEMPEBATUBK (wINTEh). 

In Chapter VT will be found a discussion of the subject of fore- 
casting cold waves. The fall of temperature in the cold wave is in 
no way different from the ordinary day-to-day temperature dianges, 
except the amplitude of the fall is greater and it is generally accom- 
plished very quickly. 

In winter a rise or fall of 10° in 24 hours is what is technically 
known as a verifying change; that is, a change whidi should have 
been forecast; in spring and autumn the amount of the verifying 
change is 8", and finally in summer it is but 6°. The change is deter- 
mined solely from the 8 a. m. and 8 p. m. observations. (See Figs. 
44-Bl.) 

The movement of highs and lows is the foundaticm upon which 
forecasts of temperature changes are generally based. 

In winter, as a general rule, higher temperatures are caused by any 
movement of a low that draws the surface air from lower to higher 
latitudes or from a warm ice- free water surface to the colder land; 
thus in the cold seascm winds from the Gulf of Mexico or the 
Atlantic Ocean will invariably cause a rise in surface temperature 
over the land. There is, however, this important local exception to 
be noted, viz, a low moving northward along the Carolina and 
Virginia coasts will not cause a rise of temperature in the interior of 
North Carolina or Virginia, although it will get warmer on the 
coast of both Statea Temperature will fall on the coast as soon as 
the wind shifts to the west or northwest. This exception probably 
means that the warm air drawn toward the center of the ww 
evidently does not continue in its spiral course around the latter. 
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A sharp rise in temperature in the interior regions of the Washing- 
ton forecast district is caused by North Pacific lows of winter, 
especially when they follow a well-de&ned high that has moved 
soudieastward from the Dakotas to the South Atlantic 'States. 
When a North Pacific low gets as far eastward as the Dakotas, 
warmer for the Ohio Valley, the second forecast period should be 
forecast except when the intervening high occupies the Missdssippi 
Valley and is open to the north. Beferences: January 3-7, 1901; 
Deoember 8, 22, 1902; February 4-6, 1904; and January 1&~22, 1906. 

Following are some of the writer's precepts for Ohio for the second 
forecast period: 

It will be warmer aecond period; (1), whea low teiii[>erattires ere reached 
OD the front of a high (zero or lower) 24 hours previous, because tbe re- 
Bcdon will be geoerallf tm much as 10° or more, noless a strong hioh remains 
to tbe west and north; (2), on tbe advance of a low, the center of which 
at tbe time of the forecast ma; be north of Montana and tbe hiqh over 
Ohio or slightly to the west; (3), with a north-eouth iaw that mores slowly, 
the ctsater of which at the momlng observation extends from Minnesota south- 
west to the Texas Panhandle; (4), with a bioh central ov» Late Michigan 
'open to the north, Isobars trmdlng northwest-southeast and a large area of 
higher temperature Id Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana; (S), with southeast 
winds from a hliA Into a trough of low pressure. 

It will be colder second period In Ohio : 

<1) With a V-shaped depression, extending from eastern Lake Superior 
southwest Into Nebraska, when there Is a sharp rise of pressure In the north- 
west 

(2) With a cup-shaped low directly north of Ohio, a stroiuc htoh along the 
Onlf coast, and a second hiob at Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, Isobars spade- 
shaped to south. 

tS) With a LOW north of Lake Superior, spBd»«haped high In Saskatchewan. 

(4) With LOW In Texas and strong HiOHa northwest and northeast This la 
often a case of warmer, the first period followed by colder the second. 

(6) It will be colder the second period, with a high over Montana, Isobars 
trending northwest-southeast with only a slight depression in the region of the 
Ui^ier Great lAkes. 

(6) With a trough of low pressure from Lake Superior to the Texas Pan- 
handle and a high over the plateau. (Practically the same as Na 1.) 

In the above it is assomed, of course, that normal moventent will 
continue. The writer has found it very helpful to prepare such gen- 
eralizations for each group of similarly situated States in the dis- 
trict and to not« the departures theref rwn which occasiwially occur. 
The particulars wherein individual failures, occur should be care- 
fully committed to writing, for only in this way can one eventually 
acquire a compreJiensiTe view of the subject, and thus pass from the 
speciSc to the graieral; for example, out of rule 1 for warmer in 
. Ohio the second forecast period has been developed the following 
general rule applicable to fast-moving hiohs wherever located : 
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The temperature rises rapidly in the rear of a rapidly moring 
HIOH, especially if the temperature fall that occurred on its front 
was decided. When the temperature sinks to 25° or 30° below nor* 
mal it 13 safe to forecast warmer as soon as the crest of the hioh 
passes to the eastward of a place. {Jan. 10, 1905.) 

After all, this is but an expression of the fact that air temperatures 
continually seek a state of equilibrium or a return to normal con- 
dition. 

The foregoing relates mostly to winter conditions. 

TEMPEHATDRE CHANGES IN THE WASHINGTON DISTKICT IN SUMMER. 

The greatest number of temperature changes, including temporary 
ones caused by thundershowers, occur in the daytime, especially in 
the South and Southeast. In the mountain districts a relatively 
large number occur at night, and in the region of the Great Lakes 
the division between day and night is more nearly equal than else- 
where. The eastern interior stations, like Scranton and Harrisburg, - 
Pa., Richmond and Lynchburg, Va., etc., run parallel with respect 
to the number of changes, while the coast stations, such as Norfolk, 
Va., Wilmington, N*. C, etc., have a smaller number of day changes, 
and the night changes are still less in number. In the South, includ- 
ing Greorgia, the night changes are very few in number. Charlotte, 
X. C-, should be included with Georgia, as regards night changes, and 
Raleigh, X. C, with Richmond, Va. 

Probably the most important temperature forecasts for the Wash- 
ington district that are made in summer are connected with the 
breaking up of a hot spell or heated term, of which we will notice 
first the more or less local hot spell as opposed to the general hot 
spell or heated term. The distinction in mind is mostly concerned 
with the geographic location and the duration of the heated term. 
The heated term of the Middle West States and the interior valleys 
is often prolonged and coupled with severe drought as, for example, 
during the summer of 1918. In the Washington district short-lived, 
but rather intense, heated terms occasionally arise about the first week 
in July under the following-named pressure conditions. High pres- 
sure, 30.10 inches, is central over the South Atlantic States, and may 
extend as far west as the Mississippi, but the pressure gradient from 
the coast westward is very weak — not more than two isobars in about 
600 miles. When under these conditions a low moves eastward across 
the Lake region, for reasons well understood, surface temperatures 
in the Middle Atlantic States reach a relatively high value; the 
humidity is also high and the combination, high temperatures and 
high humidity, produces great discomfort. A characteristic of these 
short-lived heated terms is the high night temperatures experienced. 
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as one may perceive by the isotherm of 80° on the morning weather 
map. The isotherm of 80° generally first appears over southeast 
Yirgima and northeast North Carolina as a result, doubtless, of 
a fall in pressure east of the Appalachians which takes place as the 
northern low passes down the St Lawrence Valley. This fall in pres- 
sure makes itself visible on the weather maps by producing an inden- 
tation in the isobar surrounding the south Atlantic hiqh, which at 
this point trends northwest-southeast from western Pennsylvania to 
Hatteras. In any event, there is created east of the Appalachians a 
sort of secondary depression which eventually becomes a trough of 
low pressure extending from the Virginia Capes to the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence. (See the map of July 3, 1908.) The isotherm of 80° 
in the morning map first appears in this trough and rapidly spreads 
northeastward to and including southern New England. If, now, 
,a HiOH follows the northern low in its passage eastward across the 
Great Lakes, the high temperatures are quickly dissipated by cooling 
showers. If, however, instead of a high following as above, a second 
LOW should immediately follow the first one, then the temperature 
conditions are intensified and tiie discomfort continues. Morning 
temperatures above 80° are not, however, apt to persist in the humid 
regions of the East longer than three or four days at the outside 
without local overturning taking place, which results in a tem- 
porary cooling by showers. The relief from the high temperature is 
brought about by the development of a high in the Lake re^on 
or still farther west in conjunction with the gradual disintegration of 
the south Atlantic hios. The latter, however, gives no certain indi- 
cation of its disintegration and, therefore, the forecaster must be on 
the lookout for the development of a western hiqh and a general 
shower map. 

Prolonged and intense heated terms such as that of the summer 
of 1913 in the Middle Western States are probably due to funda- 
mental causes in the general circulation, the nature of which we do 
not know. We are, therefore, unable to forecast their ending until 
signs of dissolution appear on the weather map. These are the dis- 
integration of the southeastern high and the development of a high 
in the northwest 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FORECASTING THE WEATHER AND TEMPERATURE, 
CHICAGO DISTRICT. 

[COUPSISINa THE STATEB OF ILLDTOIS. BOSaOUBI. WIBCONBIK. lONNKBOTA. 
IOWA, NOBTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, NEBKAaKA. KANSAS, IIONTANA. AND 
WTOmNG.] 

By Hkkbt J. Geo, Profesaor ot Ueteoroloey. 



Geographic boundanet of the district. — Tb» confines of the dis- 
trict are shown in the frontispiece. There are many types of storms 
(lows) which cause precipitation within tliis large area, the place 
of origin and direction of movement differing with each particular 
type. In the following paragraphs these conditions will be discussed 
and references given to characteristic maps of each type. The 
normal direction of storm movement over the forecast district is 
from west to east. The large majority of the i/iwb take the normal 
course, but many are diverted from their usual track by conditi<ms 
of pressure and temperature which ordinarily appear on the weather 
map. (See figs. 31 and 32, Ch. Y.) Beyond the Divide in Mon- 
tana the semi-Pacific coast type of weather is found, while generally 
throughout the States of Montana and Wyoming and on the eastern 
Rooky Mountain slope conditions of the subarid type prevail. Well- 
marked depressions pass over the northwestern sections frequently 
without precipitation. These depressions are termed "dry lows," 
and usually, even when not dry, the precipitotion is rather li^t. 
Over the southeastern portion of the district the passage of dis- 
turbances is not as frequent, but the uccompanying predpitation is 
much heavier and more extensive. 

W£ATH£R AND TEHPEBATCSE POBBCASTB. 

In the forecasting of weather and temperature, the velocity and 
direction of movement of hioes and lows must be considered and 
also all conditions that have a bearing uppn these movements. We 
must estimate from the weather map what (Jie distribution of pres- 
sure will be during the period for which the forecast is being made. 

The normal direction and speed of highs and lows are shown in 
a general way by Bigelow's chart; but there are several well-worn 
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tracks that do not appear. To Bigelow'e tracks over Qie Chicago 
district we might well add a track called the " overland route," which 
passes slightly north of east from Colorado through Kansas and ex- 
treme northern Missouri to northern Illinois, joining near Chicago 
Bigelow's southwest storm track. Another frequented route is frrnn 
the west Gulf region northeastward, crossing the Mississippi at 
Cairo, and thence to the lower lakes. The trend of movement of 
low pressure areas in the northern Rocky Mountain and Plateau 
region in the colder months is normally in a southeasterly, or at least 
south of east direction, because the prevailing westerlies are more 
or less shut off and the currents in the hi^er altitudes which govern 
or control the direction of these storms turn more to the southeast, 
while east of the mountains, as tiie altitude decreases and the pre- 
vailing westerlies become more a controlling factor, the direction of 
movement is more east and n^theast In the Gulf region the aver- 
age direction is almost due east, and farther north it is north of east 
On the other hand, the n<»m)al trend of high pressure areas in the 
United States is southeast. 

The discussion by Bowie of the method for determining the direc- ' 
tion and velocity of storm movement which appears in the Report 
of the Third Convention of Weather Bureau Officials, Weather Bu> 
reau Bulletin No. 81, has much value, and the contribution by Bowie 
and Weightman (Monthly Weather Bureau Supplement No. 1, 1914) 
furnishes additional information regarding' storm tracks across the 
country. 

Movement of lows. — A high of great magnitude in front of a low 
often seems to retard the low's progress and scouetimes even to turn it 
decidedly from the usual course. The influence of a hioh, whether 
in front or in the rear, in crowding out a low depends largely upon 
the temperature of the high, since the low seeks to avoid cold weather, 
moving rapidly if cold is in its rear, and slowly if in front. This 
applies to all seasons of the year. (See maps of Nov. 20~I>ec. 1, 1908, 
and Jan. 29-81, 1914.) 

When a high of great magnitude is in the rear of a low the move- 
ment of the latter is greatly accelerated. A low will usually take 
the route where the pressure is relatively low and the temperature 
above normal. It would seem that in advancing, a low seeks warmth, 
avoids cold, and tends to travel in the direction of relatively low 
pressure, hi^ humidity, and the area of greatest rainfall, other con- 
ditions not preventing. 

When the pressure is high northeast and east of a low, the latter's 
movement will ordinarily be slow, while if there is no high pressure 
of any importance in front of a storm the movement will ordinarily 
be rapid. 
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The blockiug of storm movement in the Chicago district by cm- 
ditions 2,000 miles or more away is sometimes apparent, 'nor are 
these obstmctiona always confined to areas of high pressure of con- 
siderable magnitude. Instead, the contributing cause is often a 
deep LOW centered over or off the north Atlantic coast; whence a 
E^p barometric gradient extends backward across the Lake region 
to a HIGH over the Mississippi Valley, with winds blowing oat of it 
toward the eastern low. Under such conditions a disturbance which 
is centered on the eastern slope of the Kockies at the same time, and 
which would ordinarily be expected Co move eastward, is invariably 
turned southward and does not cause precipitation over the North 
Central States. Precipitation in this district wlU then occur only in 
Kansas, Missouri, and southern Illinois, as the western low pushes 
souUiward. {Mar. a-3, 1914; Mar. 18-19, 1914.) When a western 
LOW under such circumstances is diverted from its normal course 
and moves southward, it ufflially continues in that direction until it 
reaches Texas, when it may recurve to the east or even to the north- 
east. There is usually a well-marked increase in pressure over the 
northern Eocky Mountains or northeastern aiope following the 
southerly movement of the western low. This abnormal movement 
is doubtless because under such ccmditions the eastern low, with its 
widespread depreesicm, moves away very slowly; in fact, so slowly 
that the hiohb and lows to the westward are blocked off, as it were, 
and unless the low takes the abnormal course, it will have to remain 
practically stationary. 

When HidHS and lows have remained stationary for two or three 
days, the first indication of a change is a fall in pressure at some 
point, either in the*trough of low pressure between the mOHS or in 
one of the hiohs. If the fall occurs in the trough or in the hiqh 
lying to the eastward it is certain that the stagnant conditicns are 
giving way and a change, will occur immediately, even though there 
is no apparent change on the "A" chart. In the case of perastent 
highs of spring over the Great Lakes region, which retard the ad- 
vance of southwest LOWS, the first indication of their moving away is 
a fall in pressure over the upper-middle Misedssippi Valley. 

If severe cold overspreads the British Northwest and the north- 
em Bocky Mountain region or reaches southeastward over North 
Dakota and Minnesota, a low advancing from the Pacific is diverted 
souUi of its normal track and usually moves south-southeastward 
across the middle Bocky Mountain regim to the Texas Panhandle 
before it turns eastward or northeastward. (Feb. 9-12, 1905 ; Dec. 28, 
1911; Jan. 9-11, 1912.) 

There seems to be a tendency in the spring for lows to avoid the 
Great Lakes region, even when they are as far east as Manitoba ; 
doubtless because of the cold of the Lakes. Numerous instances 
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have been noted where lows moTed in a southeasterly direction, espe- 
ciaUy in the mcmth of April, instead of taking the northern circuit 
across the northern lakes. Sometimes the southeasterly movement 
may not take them entirely clear of the Lakes, but a 8ecti<xi of tJie 
disturbance may skiit the southern portion. A number of instances 
of the movement of lows far to the south of their normal track 
may be found in April, 1902, and April, 19<@, and in other spring 
months. (Apr. 6-«, 1902 ; Apr. 17-19, 1902 ; Apr. 1-3, 1908 ; Apr. 10- 
18, 1908; Apr. 1-20, 1908; Apr. 28-25, 1903.) 

While a well-marked hiqs in the rear of a uiw accelerates the 
movement of the latter, the ix>w, when well developed, will usually 
advance without any hioh of consequence in its rear,- but if the Uiw 
is of the trough form, extending southward over the Boc^ Moun- 
tain region or plateau, for instance, its movement eastward will 
be delayed until a hig^ appears in the rear. The deeper the trough 
and the farther south it extends the slower will be its movement, re- 
gardless of the geographical position. 

When a low is centered over the middle Bockies and the barometer 
is falling in its &ont, where there is no abnormal cold, the direction 
of movement is usually indicated by the point of greatest 12-hour fall 
in pressure. If this is northeast of the center the low will g^erally 
move northeastward; and if southeast, the low will move in that 
direction. (Feb. 4 (p)-5, 1908; Mar. 24-25, 1914.) 

If there is no distinct trough extending southward from the storm 
center precipitation will not extend much southeast of the center. 
If the trou^ extends southward from the center the area of predpi- 
tation will extend southeast, but it will be followed by clearing 
weather, as is usually the case when the disturbance moves rapidly. 
(Feb. 4(p)-5, 1908; Mar. 24r-25, 1914.) 

If the LOW moves in a southeasterly direction, the area of precipi- 
tation southward and eastward wiU be more extenave, the rate of 
movement will be slower, and the clearing up will also be slower. If 
the greatest 12-hour pressure fall is southeast of the storm center, 
over Texas and Oklahoma^ for instance, this southerly route can be 
safely counted uptsi ; but it is a fact that this route is often taken 
when the greatest 12-hour fall in pressure is coincident with the 
storm center or evea in the rear of the center. (Apr. 27(p)-29, 190B; 
Dec 4-6, 1910; Jan. 27-29, 1912; Feb. 22-23, 1914.) 

When a well-marked low is centered over the Canadian Northwest 
with a broad trough extending southward over the Missouri Valley 
and the eastern slope of the Bockies, apparently moving eastward, 
and the barometer is as low as 29.70 inches in Colorado, the trough 
will often not move eastward, but by the next morning a well-marked 
LOW will be found centered over western Kansas or the Texas Pan- 
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handle; especially if tJie greatest 12-hour pressure fall is over the 
middle Rockies or an adjoining section. The northern portion of th« 
disturbance will be dissipated ; the storm appiearing as a redevelop- 
ment farther south. (Apr. 20 p. m., 21, 1910; Apr. 15 p. m., 16, 
1&14.) When a long trough reaching from northern Minnesota or 
western Lake Superior to the far southwest is moving eastward 
eitJier rapidly or slowly and a high in the rear is slight as compared 
with ihe one in front, especially if the western high is hardly above 
80,00 inches and the barometer is low in the southwest, a LOW will 
be found centered in the southwest the following morning; and if 
rain the preceding morning is falling in the southern portion of 
the trough, for instance in Kansas, Oklahoma, or Texas, the south- 
western disturbance will become a general rain low and the weather 
will not clear in Missouri, Kansas, or southern Illinois. The map 
of September 14, 1915, is an instance of this kind, even though the 
greatest 13>hour rise in pressure was over the southern Plains States 
(.44 inch at Pueblo, Colo.). This rise would ordinarily indicate 
fair weather for the southwest section, but in this instance rain 
there was general the next day. 

The southern end of a trough under such conditions seldom com> 
pletes its movement eastwai^, even when the following high is of 
moderate magnitude, as shown by the map of Sept 10, 1915; but 
in the latter case there was no rain in the southern portion of the 
trough, the precipitatitm being confined to northern sections. 

In a previous paragraph we have referred to other types of storms 
with the greatest 12-hour pressure fall to the south or southeast of 
the center and it is a fact that in practically any district with such 
development we should usually look for a southeasterly movement 
of the storm with increasing chances for precipitation. 

When a low in winter is centered on the middle or north Pacific 
coast, whence it extends in a trough southeast across the Rockies to 
the eastern slope, frequently the eastern section of the disturbance 
will develop as a separate disturbance and advance eastward and 
northeastward, the hioh at the same time pushing down from the 
northwest and advancing southward over the Dakotas. If the low 
on the Pacific is not very deep, no lower than 29.60 inches, the high 
will probably continue its movement southward over the Plains 
States, but if the low is quite deep and the isobars in front run in a 
northwest and southeast direction the high will not do this, but in- 
stead will move eastward across the frontier States and the Great 
Lakes, the movement of the high eastward usually being indicated 
by the point of greatest 12-hour rise in pressure. (Jan. 15-18, 1896; 
Mar. 12-13, 1906; Jan. 24-25, 1914.) In maps of February 10-13, 
1905, illustrating the type where the pressure was not very low, the 
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cold was felt over ihis entire district, owing to the fact that the 
initial temperatures were already low before the hiqh appeared.^ 

A trough of low pressure extending from north to south moves 
eastward very slowly across the Plateau and Bocky Mountain re- 
^ons, but by the time it reaches the Plains States its motion east- 
ward is accelerated and it is still further increased as it passes across 
the Mississippi, except when the pressure is abnormally low in the 
trough, or in spriBg, when retarded by highs over the Great La^, 
regi<m. 

Lows originating in the Gulf region seldom move northeast over 
tliis district, as their direction of movement is normally eastward, 
but when a high is present on the south Atlantic coast these lows 
■often take a northeasterly course up the Ohio Valley and across the 
Lower Lake region. This direction of movement, however, is gen- 
erally shown by the changes in pressure on the barometer change 
map. If a low is centered west of the lower Mississippi at 
Galveston, for instance, this northeasterly movement is always poa- 
sible, but if the center of the- disturbance passes as far eastward as 
New Orleans it will then very rarely move northeast, or northward, 
until after it reaches the Atlantic coast. (Feb. ^10, 1912; Feb. 
1^15, 1912.) There have been, however, movements directly north- 
ward, and these are sometimes indicated by the pressure-change chart, 
as in the low of January 80-31, 1914. "Hie disturbance of April 14, 
1914, moved directly northward, but tiiis direction of movemuit was 
not shown by the pressure map. 

Often LOWS moving from the southwest or from the Giilf region 
are retarded and held ba<^ by a hioh over the Great Lakes region, 
and sometimes the tows are forced back into the southwest and even 
into the Gulf of Mexico. In this case tiie hioub evidently block the 
normal progression of the lows as they do the advance of lows 
from the west, as stated on page 131. (Junell-14, 1906; Mar. 2(Mi2, 
1909 ; July 6-8, 1909.) These highs become of great magnitude over 
the Great Lakes in the ^ring ; they are discussed on page 134. 

In the Great Lakes region disturbances, as they approach the Lakes 
during the spring and early summer usually decrease in energy but 
increase during the autumn and winter. The isobaric surfaces are 
depressed over the Lakes during the spring and early summer, with 
a resulting inflow of air aloft, which increases the barometric pres- 
sure, while tiie opposite is the case in fall and winter as the air over 
the water is then wanner than over the land. This effect is es- 
pecially noticeable in the increase in intensity of moHS over the 
Lakes in spring. 



I Tb» tfpt here described la also dlBCOBsed la Cbap. V, nnder North PsclBc . 
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Additional information on the subject may be found in Bulletin 
Na VI, Geographic Society of Chicago, " lottuence of Great Lakes 
upon movement of high and low-pressure areas." 

PRECIPITATION IN CHlCAOO DI8TBICT, OCCDHBENCE OF. 

To determine when and where precipitation will occur in the 
Chicago district ia often a problem. There are, of course, times when 
LOWB move in an orderly manner across the country, accompanied by 
the normal weather distribution. Such conditions are shown by the 
common types of maps and need no discussion here. 

We must realize that there is a great variation in the distribution 
of precipitation in this district as regards the storm centers. That 
precipitation occurs in advance of a low with clearing or fair weather 
following in its rear was once a. generally accepted precept. However, 
in the Chicago district a considerable proportion of the recorded pre- 
cipitation occurs on the west and north sides of a low or a trough 
of low pressure, wh«i the weather to the east and southeast of tiie 
trouffh is clear, with accompanying high temperatures ; and the un- 
settled conditions are found on the " break " and to the noriliwest, 
that is, where the temperature is falling and the winds are shifting 
to northerly and possibly northeasterly ; in other words, on the north- 
west side of a irouffh, assuming that it trends northeast-southwest. 
Sometimes on the southeast and east sides of a trough partly cloudy 
to cloudy weathef prevails, and yet the precipitation does not begin 
mitil the "break" is reached. (Sept 18-22, 1895; May 31-June 1, 
1912; Jan. 80^1, 1913; Jan. 28-29, 1914.) 

Precipitation on the east and southeast sides of a low or of a 
. trough is noted much less f requraitly in the western than in the east- 
ern portion of the Chicago district. It frequently occurs in front of 
the LOW in the central valleys, while very little under such conditions 
is noted in the Bockies or on their eastern slope, the greater amount 
of precipitation in the latter sections being produced under the con- 
ditions described in the preceding paragrajf^ on the north or north- 
west fflde of a low or of a trough.* The northwest lows are often 
dry and precipitation in their front during the warmer months of 
the year in the northwest is usually confined to thunderstorms. In 
northwestern lows whose centers are in the far nortii, but which 
move eastward across the northern frontier with troughs extending 
southward, there is often much doubt as' to the sections lying to the 
east, in which precipitetion will first appear. When the weather is 

'The mirar irrltten bj Prof. Johan ADgnet Udden entitled " Od the C;Flonle DIrtrlba- 
tlou of KdntaU " In Auguitana Library PviUeationi No. 4 preaeata an luterestlsB Btady 
o( the dlitrlbatloa. In tbe west mud middle WMt, ot preclpltttion with retereDce to tho 
paMUon of tbe low. 
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clear, or but little cloudiness prevails is front of an easterly moving 
trough,^ and the center is well to the north and the depresaon is 
shallow, tiie disturbance may pass over the eastern confines of this 
forecast district without causing precipitation, and in that case it is 
termed a " dry " low. Mar. 28-25, 1910 ; Oct 6-7, 1912 ; Nov. 20-21, 
1912; Nov. 27^8, 1912.) Regardless of how clear the weather is in 
advance of such a trough, one must realize thst precipitation is bound 
to start at some place during the movement eastward. The chances of 
precipitation depend largely upon whether the trough extends well 
to the southward over the district and beyond, upon the deepness of 
the trough, and upon the trend of the isobars and the position of the 
HioHs in front and to the rear of the depressitni. When the trough 
extends southwestward, as we have said before, precipitation seldom 
occurs in front, but is confined to the rear and to the sections on the 
northwest side of the trou^. With the trough extending directly 
southward, however, conditions are more uncertain and complicated. 
Barely will precipitation in front of one of these troughs begin as far 
west as die eastern slope of the Rockies, and often a beginning is 
not made until the Missouri Valley is reached and more often not 
until the Mississippi Valley is reached. 

Sometimes precipitation follows immediately in the rear of a high 
on its west side and far in advanqe of the center of the fc^owing 
LOW, but such precipitation is a feature of the high rather than 
of the LOW, except in the case of thunderstorms ; and it is most fre- 
quent when ft HioH has not been accompanied by clearing weather, 
but rather by cloudy and unsettled weather both in its front and rear. 
(Feb. 8-10, 1913; Apr. 3-5, 1914.) 

Bain is likely to occur on the southwest side of a hioh,* especially 
in the spring and early summer, in the southwestern portion of the 
Chicago district, when the hiqh the day previous is located over die 
Northwest and moves in a southeasterly direction across the Upper 
Lakes, with a trough of low barometer at the same time extending 
from north to south over the Rocky Mountain or Plateau region, 
usually from, the extreme north to the extreme south. This rainfall 
on the southwest ^de of a high is especially likely if rain is already 
fulling on the southeast side of the high. (May 3-A, 1911 ; June 28, 
1911 ; June 21-22, 1912.) See pages 80&-308 for further reference to 
influence of highs upon precipitation. 

As stated before, whether rain falls in front of a trough of low 
barometer or a well-defined storm center with circular or elliptical 
isobars depraids largely upon the trend of the isobars in front. 

1 Tbe term " trongh " ak bere nied by the aothor erldentl; refers to tbe «Dtlr« 
phcnamenoD of clrcDlatlnfc wiDdB ironad an area of low preasure and ta. tberetore, ayn- 
oDTiiioai witb tb« term low aa elaewhere naed tbrongboat thla woifc. — Bdltor. 

■ See alao remarks on this sat>]e«t Id Cbap. X. p. 2Se.— Editor. 
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Should the isobars in front of a trough run from northea^ to south- 
west rain does not usually fall on the east or southeast side, but as 
the isobars incline more and more to a north-eouth direction rain is 
more and more probable, and when they reach from northwest to 
Boutbeast rain is practically certain. 

ExampleM. 

Jtobart northeti»l-»onthv>€»t. — October 14-17, 1908; March 16-17, 1912; Octo- 
ber 1&-14, 1614 ; April 2-8, 1613 ; April 22-23, 1913 ; January 30-31. 1913. 

Iiobara north-»outh.—A»i\l 3-5, 1910 ; NoTember 30-E>eceinber 1, 1912 ; May 1, 
1912; AprU 25-26, 1012; October 22-23, 191S; July 1-2. 1912. 

Iioban nortAwe«t-*o«Iftea«r,— February 11-12, 1914 ; May 18-19, 1913 ; Marcb 
2, 1912; April T-6, 1913; May 13-14, 1913. 

In some well-defined lows, central over ea-stem Colorado or western 
Kansas, for instance, the isobars on the southeast side run from 
northeast to southwest, while in the northeast quadrant they turn 
in a northwest direction. In such a case precipitation is quite cer- 
tain in the latter quadrant, but not at all probable in the southeastern. 
(May 1-2, 1910; May 1&-24, 1912.) 

It is comparatively easy to estimate in advance the area that will 
be covered by precipitation in connection with an approaching low 
or trough when tiie precipitation has already started on the east side 
of the low, but the difficulty in the Chicago forecast district is that 
the disturbances are usually dry as they approach the western limits 
of the district, and the forecaster must face the problem of locating 
the sections in which rainfall will first appear. (Apr. 14^-16, 1910; 
Jan. 5-7, 1918 ; Sept 23-24, 1918.) If the procure in the trough of 
the depression is as low as 29.70 inches at Omaha, it is seldom that the 
depression gets by the eastern Iowa stations without causing pre- 
cipitation, except during dry periods. (Feb. 18-19, 1907; Jan. 25- 
26, 1910; Feb. 17-18, 1912; Mar. 16-17, 1912.) Should the barom- 
eter not be as low as 29.70 in southern and eastern portions of the 
trough, precipitation in, appreciable amounts is not likely to start 
until Wisconsin or Illinois is reached. (May 17-18, 1912 ; June 3-4, 
1912.) Ab the depression advances eastward the area of rainfall 
steadily extends southeastward, gradually embracing a larger area, 
providing the isobars in the trough have a north-south direction and 
^e HiQH in front is in the form of a long ridge, extending from 
north to south. If the hioh, however, is located well to the south 
and covers the South Atlantic region, the area of precipitation, in- 
stead of extending farther southeastward with the progress of the 
LOW, is confined rather to the Northern States, the southern boundary 
of the rainfall area extending farther and farther northward, pro- 
vided the southeast hioh remains stationary. If, however, the hioh 
moves oflf the coast, the rain area will cover the Southern States. 
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Geiierall; the tendency is for the area of precipitati<»i to spread east- 
ward, although it sometimes spreads southeastward, sometimes north- 
eastward, and sometimes even northward, depending upon the dis- 
tribution of pressure and temperature at the time. 

When there is a rapid succession of northwest lows, with only a 
slight trough extending southward, these are usually attended with 
but little precipitation in the Chicago district, doubtless because 
the atmosphere has not had time to accumulate sufficient moisture 
during the rapid changes. Moreover, when the i^w is shallow, 
there is usually less probability of precipitation than when it is deep 
and, when only a couple of isobars separate the hioh in front from 
the LOW, the chances of precipitation are very slight. In these cases 
the HIGH does not extend northward over the Lakes, and the low 
takes a northerly route. 

During a prolonged drought lows which ordinarily cause precipi- 
tation in certain sections will sometimes pass eastward witliout 
causing even cloudy weather. There is a persistency in drought con- 
ditions just as there is a persistency in rainy conditions. Bain will 
not be produced by an average rain type during drought, but only by a 
decided change. So also, during persistent and rainy conditions, pre- 
cipitation occurs in connection with disturbances tiiat, in normal 
periods, would not cause any precipitation whatever. 

Draught c<mditions.-~J\ilj 25-27, 1894; July 8-26, 1901; July, 
1913; July 31-August 1, 1913. 

Wet periods.— F^marj 9-24, 1898; July 1-14, 1905; January 
10-25, 1907; December, 1909. 

When a northwest low is preceded by elearweather in its front, and 
at the same time there is some rain falling in the southwest, due pos- 
sibly to its situation on the southwest side of a high, or to a low in 
the far southwest, this rain will invariably extend rapidly northward 
through the northern low. For ibstance, we may have a dry low cen- 
tered over Montana or Alberta, with a hiqh over the middle Western 
States and clear weather between the hioh and the low, and some 
rain in Texas, Oklahoma, or perhaps Arkansas. By the next morn- 
ing this rain may reac^ northward over the Mississippi Valley and 
the States lying directly west. This type is very common. (Apr. 
2-4, 1910; May 14-16, 1910; Mar. 25-26, 1911; Apr. 17-18, 1911; 
Nov. 20, 1913.) 

A modification of this type is shown on maps where an unim- 
portant low is centered in the N^orthwest with a shallow trough, and 
which might be expected to pass eastward as a dry low, it being 
fair generally throughout tiie Northwest. But if rain is falling in 
the Middle States, Indians and the Ohio Valley, for instance, al- 
though this precipitation has no connection whatever with the north- 
western disturbance at the time, being due to some other unsettled 
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condition, the rain area may spread westward to meet the advancing 
trough. The map of Sept. 17, 1915, is an instance of .this type. By 
the morning of the 18th the rain area had spread directly westward 
over Iowa to the central portions of Ifebraska and Kansas, and dur- 
ing the day spread northward to the Qreat Lake region, the dis- 
turbance being centered on the morning of the 18th over Lake 
Superior. 

Another type, in which the rainfall extends eastward instead of 
northward or westward, is well illustrated by the maps of April 
19 and 20, 1916. In this case the low was centered in the Middle 
Missouri Valley, with wide-open isobars to west and southwest. The 
weather in front of the low was clear, but precipitation was general 
in the Rocky Mountain region in the rear, and it spread directly 
eastward over the entire forecast district, including even Kansas and 
Missouri, which were located to the south of the center of the low. 

When a low with circular isobars moves northward or northeast- 
ward over the central valleys and the southwestern portion of the 
Great Lakes, the movement is very slow and the weather does not 
clear up to the west, precipitation often continuing for days as far 
west as the Dakotas and Nebraska, even though the center of the 
disturbance may have passed east of the Chicago district. In conneo* 
tion with these circular lows unsettled conditions in the West are 
often so persistent that they extend into the high in the rear and con- 
tinue until another disturbance advances from the Pacific. Under 
these conditions in the wintertime it is advisable to predict a con- 
tinnation of precipitation over the States on the eastern slope of 
the Rockies.^ (Mar. 12-15, 1901; Jan. 28-29, 1909; Apr. 29-May 1, 
1909 ; Oct 24r-26, 1908 ; Nov. 27-Dec 1, 1910 ; June 16-17, 1911 ; Oct 
15-17, 1911.) 

Lows which originate in the Southwest,' of course, are tisually at- 
tended by widespread precipitation, the conditions there being such 
that there is no doubt as to whether rain or snow. will occur. The 
pressure changes in front of thrae lows UBually show their dlrec- 
tion of movement. A low which moves from Colorado eastward over 
the ** overland route," is generaUy accompanied by precipitation in 
nearly all States of the Chicago cUstrict, on account of the favorable 
position of its track. Such lows, however, seldom cause precipitation 
in Kansas. In the winter and fall they usually increase in. energy 
as they approach the Lakes (Jan. 19-21, 1895; Jan, 17-18, 1910; Nov. 
16-18, 1911), while in spring they lose energy in their eastward ap- 
proach (May 8-6, 1905; May 13-15, 1905; Aja-. 13-16, 1912). 

A LOW which moves dowly and extends as a trough of low pressure 
from the western Gulf region over the Central Valleys to the Lake 
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regicm, with an area of high pressure of great magnitude in front on 
the Atlantic coast and another area in the rear in the Northwest, 
is often accompanied by heavy and prob-acted rains. These rains 
are most persistent and most prolonged when the northern end of 
the trough advances eastward while the southern cud remains sta- 
tionary. Often the trough extends in a more easterly-westerly direc- 
tion, this condition producing heavy rains also. (Jan. 6-7, 1913; 
Feb. 26-27, 1913; Mar. 24r-27, 1913.) 

The weather in the rear of a fast-moving low in the Chicago dis- 
trict clears up rapidly, while in the rear of a slow-moving u)w unset- 
tled conditions are persistent, sometimes continuing for several days. 
A LOW moving northeasterly is generally followed quickly by clear* 
ing weather, while one moving easterly or southeasterly is ottea at- 
tended by extensive precipitation on its westerly side. 

When a crescent-shaped low of the autunm or winter type advances 
eastward over the Plains States, followed by a cold wave, the weather 
in the Chicago district in front of the crescent is generally clear, 
while in t^e rear or on the west and northwest sides snow falls. As 
the trough advances anow follows on the " break " or fall in tempera- 
ture with the shift of the wind, but this precipitation is invariably 
lif^t. While the weather in front of the trou^ in the Chicago 
dMrict may be clear, rain may be falling farther to the southeast, in 
the Southern States, but this precipitation has reaUy no connection 
with the western low. {Mar. 20-22, 1898; Nov. 20-21, 1898; Nov. 
10-11, 1911.) 

Aside from other conditions, the lower the pressure within a cy- 
clonic system the slower it is in cleacing ; and if the pressure is abnor- 
mally low in the trough, extending southward from the storm center, 
the movement will be slow. (Apr. 3-5, 1910; Apr. 14-16, 1910; Dec. 
21-28, 1910; Apr. 17-18, 1914.) 

A rise in temperature is most pronounced on the eastern side of a 
LOW when the isobars run northeast and southwest, the amount of 
rise depending upon the gradient and the rate of translation of air 
from the south. As the temperature rises in front of a low ortrougfa, 
the chances for precipitatitw decrease,* because the capacity of the 
air for moisture increases wiUi rising temperaiure, as before stated. 
Naturally, with such a type, strong pressure gradiente and rising 
temperature, the wind velocities are high ; and where they are strong 
in the southeast quadrant and blow from south to southwest, if pre- 
cipitetion does occur it is brief, and clearing conditions soon follow. 
(Mar. 25, 1914; Apr. 10, 1914.) 

In cwmection with the types where rain falls before tie tempera- 
ture has had a chance to rise, reference may be made to many maps, 

> See alH> Ch. V, p. 199.— Editor. 
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especially in the l»te spring and early summer, when rain imme- 
diately follows a HioH, or, in other words, occurs on its west or north- 
west side and far in advance of the w)w. This type is different from 
that referred to previously, where rain falls on tb» southwest side of 
a HIGH, and it often occurs in the Missouri and Mississippi valleys 
on the west or northwest side of a hioh, when the central depression 
is far distant in Alberta. Such rain is, in fact, a characteristic of 
the HIGH rather than of the low and seldom extends as far eastward 
as the western Great Lakes, but gradually clears up, with rising tern* 
perature, as the highs advance. This type of rain can hardly be 
forecast, but the ensuing clearing conditions are better indicated. 
(May 16, 17, 18, 1911; June 27-SO, 1911.) 

Movement of higha and attendant precipitation, — While the nor- 
mal direction of movement of highs is southeasterly, in winter and 
spring they often move from the Canadian N'orthwest only slightly 
south of east across ttie northern frontier, with Uieir centers over 
the Lake Superior re^on. When a high is of great magnitude, the 
barometric level exceeding 30.75 inches, it very rarely moves from 
the Northwest across the northern Great Lakes, even though the 
pressure map may indicate such movement. If the pressure is as 
much as 30.80 or 30.90 inches, although the center is considerably 
east of the northern Rockies, it will usually advance almost directly 
south, often first being reinforced from tiie west before taking a 
southerly course down the eastern slope of the Rockies acrosB Kansas 
and Texas. As t^^e hioh moves to the south it steadily loses its 
intensity, but there is no doubt as to its course. These hiohs usually 
accompany a sweeping cold wave that later extends to the soutiiem 
borders of the South Atlantic and East Gulf States and are followed 
in tarn in the Northwest by a marked rise in temperature. This 
type is so commcoi that it is not necessary to refer here to any par- 
ticular maps, but additional references to it will be found in con* 
nection with the discussion of " C<dd Waves." 

In spring when a high appears in the Canadian Northwest simul- 
taneously with the api>earance of a low in the South or Southwest, 
the hioh generally overspreads the entire Great Lakes region as it 
moves eastward, but as the seascai advances into late May and June 
it is less and less likely to be felt over the soutiiem porticm of the 
Lake regi(m, especially when a hioh overlies the Southern or South- 
eastern States. The 12-hoar pressure-change map generally indi- 
cates the direction of movement of these highs, as in other types. 
A strong rise in pressure in the northwest and a fall over the Middle 
Western States, even thou^ slight, are certain indications of a hioh 
extending in its eastward movement over the southern limits of tiie 
Great Lakes and even bey(md. 
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In the spring months of April and May, with s hioh in the Soath* 
east or South and another over Manitoba and a low in the West 
near the Rockies, with an unimportant trough between the two highs 
which extends to and across Lake Superior, as the Manitoba high 
moves eastward with its center as far north as Lake Superior, its 
influence will be felt over the Great Lakes, and it will caTiae winds 
to shift to the northeast, with a decided fall in temperature at Chi- 
cago and even some distance south of that point within 24 hoars. 
Moreover, rain will occur from southern Lake Michigan and north- 
ern Illinois westward to the Rockies, especially if rain was preva- 
lent before on the southern side of the northwest moH. These hiohs 
will t^ten drift eastward and not linger over the Lakes as hiohs 
QSDally do in the spring. (May 21-22, 1910; Apr. 80-May 2, 1910; 
May 24r4i6, 191S.) 

Frequently in the spring eiohb with clear weather in their front 
move from Manitoba southeast over the Lake region, bringing a de- 
cided fall in temperature without rain, but the conditions are not so 
well marked as those referred to in the previous paragraph. In 
maps of this type rain may have fallen previously in some of the 
Central States, as the lower Ohio and middle Mississippi valleys, 
for instance, but this precipitation has no ctmnection with the high 
and it gaierally ends as the hioh approaches. (May 15-16, 1898; 
Apr. 12, 1S14.). 

In the spring a high moving over the Great Lakes will often 
develop greatly in magnitude, because of the relatively low tempera- 
ture of the air over the Lakes, the isobaric surfaces being depressed, 
as set forth on page 134. Sometimes these highs remain for days 
stationary over the Lake region and frequently their influence reaches 
beyond to the wfet and south, their development being shown by 
rising pressure over the northern Lake region at such stations as 
Duluth, Marquette, and Green Bay. In forecasting the weather under 
such conditions the official will And the key to the solution in rising 
pressure and clearing weather in the northern lake region, rather 
than in the observations received from the Plains States farther west. 
In connection with this type in forecasting for Chicago we look 
to the conditions at Green Bay, for instance, rather than to the 
reports from Davenport, Des Moines, and Omaha. (Apr. 7-9, 1900; 
Apr. 22-28, 1900; Mar. 20-23 1909; Apr. 22-26. 1911; Apr. 19-20, 
1918; May 2-4, 1912.) 

Sometimes highs in spring which originate in the British North- 
west, or advance from the north Pacific coast, will develop in in- 
tfflisity as they move southeastward across the Lake regi<»i and con- 
trol the weather conditions in the eastern half of the country for 
nearly a week. These hiohs, after reaching the Great Lakes, will 
often drift slowly southeastward across the Middle Atlantic States 
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into the aemi-permaneDt hioh over the sonth Atlantic district Fre- 
quently rain will follow over the Middle West on the southwest side 
of the HIOH, but if the latter takes a more southerly course after 
reaching the Great Xrfikes the rain area is not likely to advance east* 
ward. Such hiqhs will completely break up a trough of low pres- 
sure advancing from the west. (Apr. 19-20, 1913; May 7-12, 
1913; June 7-12, 1913.) These highs often remain stationary over 
the Great Lakes and keep the rain from advancing until there is 
evidence of falling pressure in the sections farther west Until the 
barometer begins to fall west of the Great Lakes, no matter how 
much rain is falling in the West, fair weather may be generally ex- 
pected to continue in the Great Lakes region ; moreover, in spring 
as a disturbance approaches from the West or Southwest, accom- 
panied by rain, the beginning of the rain is much delayed ; in fact 
often delayed until the storm center approaches quite closely, or 
tmtil the wind shifts to southerly as the storm moves northeast- 
ward. (May J>-6, 1900; Apr. 23-26, 1905; June 1-5, 1908; May 3-6, 
1910.) The reason for the persistent fair weather in the Lake region 
at this season is due to the influence of the hioh, because the winds 
blowing out of it over a water surface are warmed considerably as 
they reach and pass over the land, and with the rising temperature 
the air has a much greater capacity for moisture. Easterly winds, 
at least in the spring and summer, do not indicate precipitation in 
the Great Lakes region, but instead, they often presage a protracted 
period of fair weather. 

If, when a xow or a trough of low pressure is situated in the Rocky 
Mountain region, or adjoining sections, a well-marked high covers 
the Pacific coast, this high will not move eastward immediately 
if the barometer is falling on the nortii Pacific coast and ihe 
winds there are from the south, but another stonn will appear in 
that section within 12 hours.^ In this case the movement of the 
trough will be retarded as in the type referred to in a preceding 
paragraph, unless an independent high breaks off from the Pacific 

HIOH. 

Bain seems to follow a high that has produced general frosts. 
This is especially noticeable when the temperature rises very slowly, 
as the HIGH moves away, and if the trough of low pressure following 
extends southward. 

Precipitfition in the northern Rocky Mountain region from, both 
highs and Iowa. — When the center of the greatest 12-hour pressure 
rise is over the Canadian Xorthwest and the barometer is falling in 
Montana and Wyoming, it is certain that precipitation will ensue in 
the Eo<^ Mountain region and often also on the northeastern 

1 See Chap. XII, pp. 837-838.— Zdltot. 
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slope. Frequently during such conditions the 13-hour no-change 
line in pressure will pass along the northern frontier or close to it 
in a west-east direction. Any distribution of pressure that will 
cause northeast or eTen north winds as the hiqh moves down will 
hring precipitation over these sections. The weather there will clear 
just as soon as the winds shift to the northwest. (Feb. 25-^6, 1907 ; 
Jan. i, 1909; Feb. 14, 1910.) 

We refer in this connection especially to Ihe Bocky Mountain slope 
and to condititxis that are most prevalent in the winter, but these 
same conditions in a modified degree apply to the States &rther east, 
and even during the warmer months of the year. This is especially 
evident when a hot wave has prevailed over the central valleys and 
an area of low temperature appears in the northwest that is pushing 
' southeastward into a trough of low pressure extending from north- 
east to sonthwest, possibly from Minnesota to the southern Bocky 
Mountain region or the nor^em part of Texas. Here the area of 
precipitation is entirely on the northwest side of the troogh. These 
trough often move slowly, especially when a hioh of great magnitude 
covers the south Atlantic districts. There is not likely to be any 
decided eastward movement of the trough until the hiqh in the 
Korthwest becomes at least as extensive as that over the Sooth At- 
lantic. (Sept 20-23, 1895; May 25-27, 1911.) 

Precipitation should be predicted for w«item Montana, west of 
the Continental Divide, in the rainy season whenever there is pre- 
cipitation and falling pressure in the North Pacific Coast Statea In 
winter precipitation usually extends beyond the Divide and is ap- 
parent at the Helena and Yellowstone stations, so that the weather 
at these two places during that season may be considered to be a 
semi-north Pacific coast type. 

Precipitation in the form of anow or aleet. — It is a matter of 
rather common observation, whatever the cause, that a light fall 
of snow will occur in winter under pressure conditions that in sum- 
mer are almost invariably associated with fair weather, thus west- 
em disturbances in winter, when the temperature is considerably 
below freezing, often have a general area of snowfall in their front, 
light in amount though it be ; while in warmer weather with similar 
pressure conditions no rain will faU. In other words, snow falls 
under sudi conditions when the barometer in the trough of the low 
may be considerably above normaL In estimating whether precipi- 
tation will or will not occur, it is necessary to determine how much 
the temperature is likely to rise as the depression advances, because 
if the temperature rises above ft^ezing, precipitation may not be 
probable. During cold weather precipitation is likely to occur, 
therefore, with a rapidly moving depression, the movement being 
so rapid that sufficient time is not permitted for a considerable rise 
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in temperature so that it may reach 32°. If the temperature has an 
opportunity to rise a few degrees in order to increase the capacity 
of the air for moisture, in many of these instances, especially where 
the snowfall amounts to only 0.1 or 0.2 inch, no precipitation will 
occur. To a certain extent this applies to rainfall in the warmer 
months, as rain is more likely when the temperature does not have 
the opportunity to rise much. However, with a fast moving low, 
while precipitation in winter is more likely, it is nevertheless small 
in amount, but in summer, with a fast moving depression, precipi- 
tation is leas likely and is also small in amount, except in the case of 
thimderstonns. 

With ii>ws from the southwest during the months of November 
and December, rain is more likely to fall than snow in the Lake 
region, especially in southern portions, because the temperature of 
the water is still considerably above the freezing point, and as the 
winds blow from the water surface of the Great Ijakes in a north- 
easterly direction during that period, it is very seldom that any 
considerable amount of snow falls. Snow in the southern Lake 
regi<m in considerable quantities does not occur usually until the 
month of January is well advanced. 

The question whether rain or snow will fall at any particular point 
during the passage of a low in winter depends upon the position of 
the place relative to the center of the low. The sections north and 
northwest of the track usually have snow while those east and south- 
east have rain. For instance, the precipitation in the Chicago dis- 
trict attending winter U)W8 which pass from the southwest north- 
eastward over the Ohio Valley usually is in the form of snow, while 
those which pass in the same direction over the extreme northern 
portions of Missouri and Illinois have precipitation mostly in the 
form of rain in those States, but snow in Iowa and Wisconsin. 

In winter, because of the greater activity in the atmosphne and 
the great differences in thermal gradient, and because snow falls 
more easily than rain, the area of precipitation is much greater 
than in summer, sometimes more than three-fourths of the entire 
country being included within the grasp of the storm. On this ac- 
cotmt precipitation must be anticipated much further in advance of 
the LOW center during the colder months Uian in the warmer months. 

Southwest LOWS that cause rain or snow over Illinois, even in large 
quantities at Chicago, often do not extend into Wisconsin, especially 
when the center of the low in its movement northeastward passes 
no farther north than the Ohio Valley. (Jan. 2-3, 1904; Jan. 30-81, 
1914.) 

Sleet falling in advance of a southwest low is almost always a 
sure indication that the storm will move nmiiheast rapidly, increase 
ing in energy, and that the sleet and snow will turn to rain along 
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the txack of the storm and that the precipitation will be considerable. 
Steet is more likely in the central valleys and western Lake region 
than in other portions of the Chicago district and is usually caused 
by LOWS from the Gulf region moving northward or northeastward. 
Northwest of the track heavy snow is probable. (Feb. &-4, 1903; 
Jan. 11-12, 1905; Feb. 13-14, 1909.) For further remarks on sleet, 
see Prof. Frankenfield's paper. Chapter IX. 

When snow is falling in advance of a cold wave, it will ordinarily 
cease before the temperature has fallen to 10°, but in the North- 
western Stat«s snow often falls, althou^ light, witii zero tempera- 
ture and even lower. Heavy snow may occur at any twuperatore 
between 20° and 82°, but is mostly likely between 24° and 90°. 

In winter, after the low center has passed eastward, cm-shore winds 
in the Lake region will cause a continuation of snow for a consider- 
able distance into the interior when the wind is moderately strong; 
8D0W will fall along the lake diore to the eastward until the wind 
becomes light or shifts to some other direction. When snow is fore- 
cast for the western portion of the Lower Kichigan Peninsula, under 
such conditions, it should also be forecast for northwestern Indiana, 
as a large and populous territory in that section has the same relative 
position with reference to Lake Michigan. If, however, the lake is 
nearly frozen over the effect of the water surface is not apparent on 
precipitation. For example, when Lake Superior has become almost 
entirely frozen, on-shore winds do not bring snow to the lake shore. 
of upper Michigan or northern Wisconsin. 

When pressure is high and temperature low over the Canadian 
Bockies, and a well-marked low lies to the south, with a steep baro- 
metric gradient, the low will usually move southeast and east and 
the HIGH will advance southeastward with northerly gales, rapidly 
falling temperatures, and some snow, and conditions assuming the 
proportions of a ** blizzard " will ensue over the eastern slope of the 
Rockies that are especially dangerous to exposed cattle. Warnings 
should be issued to ranchmen well in advance. (Jan. 28-30, 1909; 
Mar. 13-15, 1913.) 

Thunderstorms and tornadoes. — ^There are various types of maps 
which are followed by severe thunderstorms and tornadoes in the 
Chicago district The low center in some cases may be over the 
Canadian Northwest, as that of May 25, 1896, when the Cook County, 
III., tornado occurred, while at other times the center may be 
farther east or southeast, over the Plains States, as in the case of the 
Omaha tornado, March 23, 1918. The center may often be farther 
east over the central valleys, as in the case of the Louisville tornado, 
March 27, 1890, and the St. Louis tornado. May 27, 1896. 
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During thunderstorm conditions rain does not usually fall at one 
station in two Bucceasire periods, unless it happens to be raining at 
observation time. Thunderstorms are most frequent in the after- 
noon, but they often occur during successive nights, the intervening 
days being characterized by fair weather. 

The " break" of a prolonged and general heat wave is always at- 
tended by copious rains and thunderstorms ; so that when a break is 
impending, although ctoiditiocs cm the map to the west seem doubt- 
full, rain should be forecast. 

When there is doubt as to the advance eastward of precipitatitoi, 
in connection with a low in the west, the occurrence of thunder- 
storms, even thou^ dry, is important, being an infallible sign of 
activity. A thunderstorm is a strong indication of unsettled condi- 
tions, whereas a sprinkle of rain without thunder or lightning may 
mean nothing whatever. Thunderstorm areas usually advance rap- 
idly eastward, and often fnnn a small beginning spread out and 
cover an extensive regiou. The thunderstorm agns should be 
watched closely, and rain forecast well in advance. A study of the 
weather maps, especially Uioae of the thunderstorm 8eas(ni of 1915, 
will show the great value of tiiese signs. 

For farther remarks on thunderstorms, see Chapter IX. 

TKUFERATDBE. 

In the preceding paragrapiis we have discussed various types of 
weather maps with special reference to the occurroice of precipita- 
tion; we will now consider the subject of temperature. The fore- 
casting of temperature in the Chicago district is equally difficult 
because of the varied conditions of topography within this great 
area (see Frontispiece). However, in tiiis disbict the req>onse to 
pressure changes is much more direct in the case of temperature than 
of weather. Of course, in forecasting the endeavor is first, to esti- 
mate the probable distribution of pressure 24 and 36 hours later. 
INow, if theae estimates are correct and we have been able to ezactiy 
determine the posititms of the hiohs and uowh at the following ob- 
servations, the predictions of temperature are certain to be practically 
correct. If the conditions are well marked, we can usually name the 
States and even the portitms of the States throng which the no- 
change line (the line separating the colder from the warmer wether) 
will run 36 hours later. Yet at the same time the weather forecast, 
i. e., tiie forecast as to whether precipitation will or will not occur, 
may fail entirely in one or several States, simply because the distribu- 
tion of precipitation as regards the center of the low varies greatly, 
and the extent of the precipitation accompanying lows in the Chi- 
cago district even over the same routes ranges from practically noth- 
ing to a wide area. 
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The mountains affect temperature as well as iveather changes. 
The Rockies afford a natural barrier to the passage of cold waves 
from Alberta, and but a few cross to the western side. Often chinook 
winds develop on the eastern elope evrai whrai severe cold lies only 
a short distance to the east 

The water of tiie Great Lakes tranpers tiie cold of winter and the 
heat of sunmier and exerts throughout the greater portion of tiie 
year a modifying effect upon the temperature conditicois. The influ> 
ence is least pronounced late in summer or autmnn when the mean 
temperature of the air and that of the water are nearly the same. 

Changes in tranperature are far moK numerous in the northern 
tier of States, the frequency gradually diminidiing toward the south. 
Especially in the Northwestern States of the Chicago district east 
of the Hockies is the temperature changeable, and tiiis is because of 
the proximity of that area to tracks of lows passing eastward over 
the northern circoit. On this account close attention must be. paid 
by the forecaster to conditions on the weather map that may portend 
temperature changes for the Northwestern States. In the southern 
porticsi of the Chicago district, embracing Kansas, Missouri, and 
southern Illinois, the situation is entirely different, the changes in 
temperature there being relatively infrequent. It is only when con- 
ditions are pronounced that it is advisable to forecast changes in 
temperature for the southern portion, especially for southern Illinois. 

In the following paragraphs types will be discussed illustrating 
the special features of temperature changes much the same as was 
done in the preceding paragraphs bearing upon weather and pre- 
cipitation. 

With the approach of a hioh, lower temperatures may ordinarily 
be safely forecast for the first period for all sections east and south 
of the greatest 12-hour rise in pressure, and higher temperatures for 
the sections north and west of the pressure rise, but in forecasting 
for the second period the rate of progress of conditions must be very 
carefully estimated. If the hiohs are moving rapidly and the 
changes in pressure are quite pronotmced, a rise in temperature may 
often be expected for the second period for sections for which lower 
temperature is forecast ior the first period. 

The 12-hour pressure-change map is most imp<»tant in forecasting 
temperature changes, whether for rises or falls, and frequently the 
12-hour no-change line on the pressure map will coincide with the 
24-bour no-change line on the temperature map. 

It is also important to consider the departures of the temperature 
from normal, whether above or below, at the various stations for 
which forecasts are to be made. If the readings are much below 
the normal and the pressure change map is favorable for a rise, the 
changes to higher temperature will be all the more pronounced. Just 
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60 when the readings are above normal and the pressure-change map 
is favorable for a fall, so the changes to lower temperature will be 
pronounced. 

When the temperatures are considerably above the normal, even 
though the pressure map indicates a still further rise, a forecast of 
wanner weather should be made with caution; and, on the other hand, 
when the temperature is much below the normal and the pressure- 
change map indicates a still further fall, a forecast of lower tem- 
peratures should be made with cauti<m.* In these cases forecasts of 
stationary temperature are ordinarily more certain of verification. 
When, moreover, a depression in the Northwest is exceptionally deep 
and produces strong southerly winds, the rise in temperature is de- 
cidedly marked; and often in the winter in the Chicago district^ 
after tiie temperature has already reached the normal, there is a still 
further rise of 20" or 80°, especially if the weather is humid and 
cloudy. 

It should also be realized tiiat with the advance of the seasons 
from winter to spring and summer there are more rises than falls, 
while with the approach of autumn and winter the reverse is the case. 

In forecasting temperature changes it is important to take into 
consideration the character of the. weather. Thus, the temperature 
will be relatively lower on a clear night than on a cloudy ni^t and 
relatively hi^er on a clear day than on a cloudy day. See remarks 
on cold waves, Chapter VI. 

Marked, falls in temperature reaching the proportions of a cold 
wave are generally ctmfined to the sections well to the eastward and 
southeastward of the center of the bioh, and still farther eastward 
and southeastward of the greatest 12-hour rise in pressure. The only 
exception to this rule is tlie Qrpe to be mentioned under the discussion 
of cold waves when cloudy weather prevails in a hioh, and it later 
clears, permitting considerable falls in temperature during the en- 
suing clear night beca<ise of free radiation. This is espiecially marked 
when the ground is snow covered and the pressure hif^. 

A HIOH moving southeast from the far Korthwest is certain to 
bring cold weaker over the Chicago district east of the Rockies, 
while a high moving eastward over the middle Rocky Mountain 
region from the Pacific coast ordinarily does not bring to the district 
ai^ temperature changes of importance, unless it follows a deep 
depression. Then the fall in temperature is probable for the first 
period only. In winter a high is often centered on the western 
Plateau for days at a time, merely spurs of little importance breaking 
off and followiog lows to the eastward. OccasionaUy this high is 
reinforced from the north, as ^own by the 12-hour rise in pressure 
over the Canadian Sockies, and then the complete high advances 
eastward following a depression in its front. 



D reinforced biohs, pp. 130, 131.— 
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When a high mOTes eastward over the nortiiem frculier and the 
Great I^es region, the diauge to colder is not usually felt over the 
Plains States, except in the north portion. This type is noted re> 
peatedly in winter, spring, and early summer. 

HiOHS from the Pacific seldom move across into the Chicago 
district during the summer season, as they are dissipated by the 
heat of the interior before they can reach the Rockies. In some 
cases, however, they are of sufiScient magnitude to make the journey, 
and when the barometer reaches alxnit 29.90 int^es at the Bocky 
Mountain stations, such as Helena and Denver, the high will advance 
eastward over the North Central States. The moBS of summer 
which affect the Chicago district usually advance from the Canadian 
Korthwest in a southeasterly direction, and during a heated period 
thcp^ wUl cause a " break ** in a hot wave in the western Lake region 
and upper Missisuppi Valley; while heat in the South and West 
will remain unbroken. 

Slxamples of hiohb coming across ; July 4, 1B13 ; July 7, ISIS ; July 10-18, 
1918; Aug. 4-6, 1914. 

Bxaii4)les of biobb which did not come across: July 7-8, 1911; June 20, 
1918 ; July 14, 191S ; July 10-11, 1913. 

In the spring and early summer, during the prevalence of warm 
weather, cooler may be forecast for the Great Liakes when the dis- 
tribution of pressure is such as to indicate a ''flat" map which 
promises lake winds over that secticak. Decided falls in tempera- 
ture occur repeatedly at Lake stations under such conditions and 
often protracted periods of cool weather prevail in the spring over 
the Lake region because of the influence of the waters of the Lakes, 
when otherwise a forecaster might anticipate rising temperature. 
During such conditions fair weather is persistent. 

When the wind blows from the Lakes, free of ice, the temperature 
of the air will be about that of the lake water, especially if the wind 
is strong. While a lake wind prevails the temperature will seldom 
be below freezing at any particular point, unless in a section where 
the ice extends far from shore, the more extensive the fleld of ice the 
less is the lal^ effect upon tempierature. During a period when it is 
expected that &e wind direction will c(Hitinue from the lake a fore- 
cast of stationary temperature should be made for the adjacent sec- 
titats. However, in autumn the influutce of the Lakes on temperature 
is sli^t. 

Frequently in spring and summer at Lake stations, because of an 
on-Eliore wind, the temperature is much lower than in the interior, 
but when the wind shifts along the lake shore and becomes a land 
wind, a decided rise in temperature occurs. This change may be 
forecast yfith the assistance of the pressure-change chart. If the 
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barometer is falling to the norUi and northwest of the Lakes, the 
winds are quite snre to shift to the south. 

When a cold high is passing eastward in the winter over the 
central valleys, but at the same time the cold remains intense over 
the Northwest, including the CanadiaQ Rockies, with unsettled 
weather to the south ; and the isobars running northwestward over 
t^e Dakotas and eastern Montana, northeast winds and very low 
temperatures in the northwestern portion of the Chicago district, the 
temperature will not rise in the Northwest but the weather will con- 
tinue cold, even thou^ the pressure in the Canadian Northwest is 
falling somewhat (Mar. 12-13, 1906; Mar. 14^15, 1906.) 

If the center of the greatest 12-hour fall in pressure lies to the 
south it should be apparent that the pressure is rising, or soon will 
be, to the north or northwest, even though this is not shown by 
the pressure-change maps or by the 2-hour pressure changes. A 
change to colder weather should usually be forecast when this con- 
dition obtains. 

When changes in pressure are slight and the temperatures are 
nearly normal, stationary temperature should be forecast. 

In a previous paragraph' reference has been made to the effect of a 
snow-covered surface on temperature. The covering serves to m&ka 
both day and night temperatures relatively low under all conditions. 
When 8DOW covers the ground, because of rapid radiation, minimum 
temperatures reach a lower degree than when the ground is bare, 
and in estimating the probable night minimum temperature this 
point must always be considered. Moreover, in the daytime, with 
the snow-covered surface the maximum temperature is very slow 
to rise above the freezing point Doubtless the heat lost in the 
evaporation from the snow covering is a factor in keeping the tem- 
perature down. 

When cold is brought in with a strong northwest wind and strong 
barometiic gradient so that low temperature is likely to be reached 
at the beginning of the first period, a forecast of lower temperature 
for the second period should be made with caution. For the second 
period a forecast of stationary temperature should usually be made, 
but in cases where the conditions are moving rapidly, rising tempera- 
ture should be forecast. Just so, when strong southerly winds and 
rising tempierature prevail on the day in which the forecast is made, 
while one of rising temperature is ordinarily safe for the first period, 
it should be made with caution for the second period. In these cases 
tiie departures from normal temperatures must be given weight, as 
advised in a preceding paragraph. 

Marked rises in temperature occur on the eastern slope of the 
Bocky Mountains, assuming the proportions of a ** chinook " when, 
following a cold wave, a hioh settles southward over the Plateau 
region and a low appeara with its center on the eastern slope of the 
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Canadian ^Rockies, ilf the pressure well to the south is falling and 
the trough deepening over eaetem Wyoming and Colorado, the 
chinook wind will be felt to the southeastern limits of Colorado. 
Chinook conditions often prevail on the ea£t«m dope when a cold 
HIGH covers the States lying directly to the east (Feb., 1688; Jan. 
1&-21, 1897; Feb., 1905; Jan. 2-3, 1911; Jan. 12-13, 1912; Jan. 21-22, 
1914.) 

If during a heat wave a low is at some point north or northwest 
of Knnsas, " hot winds '' are probable in that State when at the same 
time a well-marked hioh lies to the south or southeast, as then the 
gradient over Kansas is sufficiently strong to produce increasing 
southerly winds which cause serious damage to growing crops. This 
^rpe is more or less common. (Sept. 12, 1882; June 28, 1901; July 
14, 1913.) 

Sometimes hot winds are general over a considerable area, em- 
bracing two or more States, while occasionally they are found in 
strips, doubtless due to the unequal heating of the air by soils of 
different character. 

Ordinarily it is quite easy to forecast temperature changes for the 
first period, but forecasting for the second period is, of course, much 
more difficult <hi account of its being necessary to estimate what the 
temperature will be both at the beginning of tiie first period and at 
the end of the second. There are timee, moreover, when it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the temperature change 24 hours in advance, es- 
pecially when a marked fall is approaching, following a rise in tem- 
perature. In such a case the reading at any particular hour will 
depend upon how close to that hour the cold wave wilt break. A 
great range in temperature at any given time is, of course, possible, 
depending upon whether the " break " will occur before or after the 
hour specified. 

The barometer change map, especially the 12-hour change, is the 
best help for a forecaster in forecasting temperature changes, and 
this map should be used in addition to the "A "-chart Even when a 
HIGH with low temperature is located over the Dakotas with a mod- 
erately steep gradient in its front, a forecaster should not hesitate 
when the barometer change map shows a marked fall in pressure in 
the northwest to forecast rising temperature for the Northwestern 
States and the eastern slope of the Bockies for the first period, and 
generally for the trans-upper Mississippi Valley for the second 
period. One is really safe in forecasting a rise in temperature for 
the first period for the sections north and west of the center of the 
12-hour rise, as stated before. This should be generally an infal- 
lible rule of the forecaster. The condition is most pronounced in 
the recovery from a cold wave, especially when a well-marked hioh 
is moving southeast. (Dec. 11-12, 1912; Apr. 8-9, 1914.) 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FORECASTING WEATHER AND TEMPERATURE. 

NEW OBLEANS DISTRICT. 

By L M. Cldje, District Forecaster. 

DENTEB DISTRICT. 

By P. H. BRUfDENBUBQ, DlBtrlct Forecaster. 

PORTLAND (OREG.) DISTRICT. 

By B. A. Beua, District Forecaster. 

SAN FRANaSCO DISTRICT. 

By G. H. WiLLSON, District FiH^caater. 



NEW ORLEANS DISTRICT. 

[Bmbracliig the ai&teB of Arkanua. Oklihom*, Teiu. aod LontBlani.] 

By Isaac M. Cune, District Forecaster. 

Arkansas. — The most important matter for the forecaster to de- 
termine both in forecasting weather and temperature for Arkansas 
is the path which the center of the cyclonic distuittance will follow. 
When the center of the cyclonic area moves southeastward into 
Texas, th^ curves and moves toward tiie northeast, the duration 
of precipitation is longer and the temperature changes are less and 
extend over a tcmger period than when the center of the cyclonic 
area moves eastward to the north of Arkansas. Precipitation may 
be expected more frequently in the eastern than in the western poi^ 
tion of the State, except from March to July, inclusive, when the 
rainy days in the different geographical divisions of the State are 
nearly equal in number. Precipitation often occurs in two successive 
12-hour periods and occasitmally in three during the winter mcmtfas, 
but during the summer m<mths precipitation is not so likely to occur 
in two successive 12-hour periods. When the low-pressure system, 
either in the form of a trough or a well-defined cyclone, is over 
the eastern Rocky Mountain region, precipitation generally occnrs 

817 
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in the Trinter within the next 86 hotus, except in the case of what 
may be called " dry lows." 

Temperature changes occur with greater nnif comity in connection 
with similar pressure distribution than is the case witii precipitati(»!L 
Temperature changes are sli^tly more frequent in the western than 
in the eastern portion of the State, being most frequent over the north- 
western portion. Many of the temperature changes at the p. m. ob- 
servation during the summer months result iiom local thunder- 
storms and vary greatly in different years. 

OMahoma. — Precipitatiwi occurs most frequently with lows whidi 
move southeastward over the Bocky Mountain region into Texas 
and thence to the northeastward, l^ese lows, especially in wintw, 
often give precipitation in two consecutive 12-hour periods and oc- 
casionally in three, the duration of the precipitation depoiding aa 
the direction in which the low moves. During the summer months 
precipitation occurs when conditions are not so well-defined and it 
is a difficult matter to specifically state the 12-honr period in which 
precipitati<Hi will occur. There is considerable variability in the 
number of rain days in different years and forecaste for precipitetion 
should be issued when conditions are moderately well-defined during 
wet periods and when dry periods prevail it should be forecast only 
when precipitation conditions are well-defined. Precipitation occurs 
more frequoitly in the extreme eastern and western portims of the 
Stete than in the central portion. 

During the winter months colder must frequently be fiwecaet for 
the second period in OklahcHua when the current a. m. map shows 
a LOW over the northern Bocky Mountein region even though a high 
has not yet appeared within the range of reports. This ccmdition 
generally gives abnormally hi^ p. m. temperatures in Oklahoma 
on the current day and a sharp fall usually occurs during the after- 
noon of the succeeding day. The frequency of p. m. temperature 
changes in the summer months results from thundersterm condi- 
tions. When conditions (m the a. m. map indicate abnormally high 
temperatures during the p^ m. of the current day lower tempera- 
tures should be forecast for the p. m. of the following day, and when 
abnormally low temperature is indicated for the p. m. of the cur- 
rent day wanner should be forecast for the p. m. of the following 
day. 

West Texaa. — No uniform precipitetion types ext^id over this sab-* 
division. The precipitetion in west Texas is of two different types; 
the eastern half receives precipitetion as a rule from the same condi- 
tions that give rain in the other portions of the west Golf district — 
that is, from storms that develop on land and move eastward over or 
near the district. The rains in the western portion of this subdivi- 
sion from July to October are probably caused by the lows moving 
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eastward over the valley of the lower Colorado River, combined with 
a HIGH to the northward or northeastward, but not so far east as the 
Mississippi Biver. 

Temperature changes exceeding the stationary limit do not occur 
with uniformity over this subdivision, and this makes the forecasting 
of temperature changes difficult, especially during the winter, when 
different forecasts for temperature may be required for three or 
four different parts of the subdivision for a 12-hour period. 

East Texas. — Three-fourths of the precipitation which occurs in 
eastern Texas results from disturbances which have their origin on 
land, and the remaining fourth results mostly during the sommer 
season from disturbances which have their origin in the Tropics or 
in the western portion of the Gulf of Mexico. It is well for the fore- 
caster to bear In mind that the number of rainy days in the norA- 
eastern and southeastern portions of east Texas in the winter months 
is about the same, but in August and September a period of greatest 
frequency occurs in the southeast portion coincident with a period of 
least frequency over the northeastern portion. This summer period 
of frequency of rainy days shows at Galveston in August and Sep- 
tember, and at Corpus Christi and Brownsville in September, and 
results from tropical and Gulf storms. During the summer, precipi- 
tation occurs in one locality in one period and in a nei^boring 
locality in the following 12-hour period, therefore the exact placing 
of the rainfaU in the forecast is difficult. 

Temperature changes exceeding the stationary limit in east Texas 
are most frequent over the northwestern portion and are least fre- 
quent along ^e Golf coast. A very noticeable fact brought out in 
tills study is that the frequoicy of temperature changes in the after- 
noon during the summer mcmths decreases as the Gulf coast is ap- 
proached until on the Gulf coast they seldom occur. This is probably 
due to the fact that continuous southerly winds, in the nature of a 
monsoon, blowing from the Gulf of Mexico prevail during the sum- 
mer months on the Texas coast and extend northward over Texas 
and Oklahoma with diminishing intensity ; this condition apparently 
has such a control over temperature conditions during the summer 
monUis that on the Gulf coast, where it is most proootmced, it com- 
pletely overcomes the influence of thunderstorm conditions in causing 
p. m. temperature changes and the effect of this monso(»i wind 
gradually weakens as it goes northward until it completely disap- 
pears over the northwestern portion of the Stete. Forecasts for 
temperature changes in the a. m. should be issued for Tesaa during 
the summer only when conditions are pronounced and such changes 
are not frequent near the coast. 

Louuiana. — The precipitetion in Louisiana results both from dis- 
turbances which have their origin on land and those which have 
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^eir oriji^ in the Tropics and the Gulf of Mexico. During the 
fall, winter, and spring months the precipitation occurs mostly with 
LOWS which have their origin on land and move from west to east 
either across or to the north of Louisiana, and precipitation occurs 
with a considerable uniformity in the different geographical sub- 
divisicMis of the State. From June to August, inclusiTe, precipita- 
tion over the northern portion of the State results from lows which 
have their origin on land and also &om storms which move inland 
from the Gulf of Mexico, and it may be expected to occur not quite 
so often as bnoe in three days. Over the southern portion of the 
State the precipitation in summer is more frequent and may be ex- 
pected on an average once in two days during June, July, and 
August ; the precipitation during these months is to a great extent 
ctHivectional and occurs when a hioh is centered off the south At- 
lantic coast with gradually dinunidiing intensi^ westward. These 
conditions give showers during the day, but precipitation is seldom 
recorded at the a. m. observation during June, July, and August 
unless a disturbance is moving inland from the Gulf of Mexico 
and omilar conditions, though less marked, extend into September. 
The frequency of precipita^(Hi in southern Louisiana during the 
summer months depends on the intensity and duration of the htoh 
off the south Atlantic coast. Precipitation is not quite so frequent 
in summer over southwestern Louisiana as it is over southeastern 
Louisiana. 

DENVER DISTRICT. 

tComprUlng tbe BUt« oC Colorado, New UezIco, Arliona, »nd tJtah.] 

B7 F. H. Brudekbcxo, District Fore<s8ter, 

In dealing especially with the movement of pressure areas in the 
Denver forecast district, in addition to the tisual problems, the fore- 
caster has to take into account the effect of the Continental Divide, 
its spurs, and numerous detached ranges. Topography, therefore, 
adds factors that at times make the problem very ccnnplex even to 
one thoroughly familiar with the region. Furthermore, on the south 
the district borders on a re^on not covered by reports, while the 
western part at times is affected within the second period by condi- 
tions prevailing over the Pacific, of which at the time nothing more 
than a surmise can be had. Further, ti>e district and adjoining ter- 
ritory on the west are the breeding grounds of a large proportion 
of the important storms that reach the Atlantic. These storms cross 
the central part of the country or skirt the Gulf of Mexico before 
moving northeastward. First in order of frequency are the northern 
LOWS that cross the Continental Divide far to the north. Other lows 
originating in the extreme northwest develop loops far southward, 
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and wheu this ia (jie case they generally divide, the primary lows 
crossiiig the Continental Divide in the north, where it is low, and 
move eastward at a normal rate, while the portions in the south gen- 
erally develop into secondaries which ultimately become stronger and 
more important than the lows from which they are offshoots. The 
third in order of frequency, but an important class of lows, are those 
which move northward from the Gulf of California to northern Ari- 
zona and thence eastward through Xew Mexico or southern Colorado. 
These LOWS are most common during spring and the latter part of 
winter and are attended by heavy and general precipitation and very 
low temperatures on the eastern slope. S(»netimes they succeed in 
crossing the Continental Divide. It is true that loops along the front 
of the depression often reach the eastern slope of the mountains, and 
this fact is responsible for the southward movement of high pressure 
along such slope. This is to be expected, even though at the time 
the LOW is making progress toward the eastern slope and no high 
in a strict sense is appar«it in the north. From the fact that the 
front of the low is on the eastern slope the quick development of a 
moH with attending zero weather, if in winter, may be expected in 
Alberta and Montana. The progress of the hioh southward is very 
rapid, bringing a cold wave to the entire eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains and forming a ridge of high pressure that seems to be 
anchored for days until the low pressure oa the western slope is filled 
up or forced southward into Mexico. 

The weather maps of January 31, 1905, February 1-3, 1905, show 
the persistency of anticyclonic conditions on the northeastern slope 
while low pressure prevails on the west ade of the CtHitiuental 
Divide.' 

There is still another class of lows which form on the middle east- 
em slope, probably as a result of chinook conditions, and may be 
classed as secondary depressions or offshoots from a northern low. 
They do not exist long and are unimportant (See weather maps of 
Jan. 14, 18, 1914; Feb. 2, 10, 1914.) 

The elevated mountain masses also affect the rate of movement of 
HIOBS, but this influence is relatively small with most types. For 
that part of the district west of the Continental Divide the most 
important hiohs are those which first appear on the Pacific coast. 
There are three types — the south Pacific, middle Pacific, and north 
Pacific. The first named are not ordinary hiqhb in a strict sense of 
the word, but are rather what is left of a high-pressure area whose 
northern part has been dissipated under the influence of a northern 
LOW, generally a V-shaped depression, extending southward to nordi- 
em Arizona. In general, these hiohs, if they move at all, move 
1 Bw alto Chap. V, p. IZO. aad Cbap. si, p. 2BT.— Editor. 
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northward to middle California and thence eastward to the tniddle 
plateau and the northern part of the southern plateau. Occasicmally 
the moH, which is of no great magnitude and whose crest is not 
above 80.10 inches, moves eastward over Arizona. (See maps of Mar. 
26 and 27, 1910; Jan. 10 and 11, 1918; and May 2 and 8, 1916.) 
Oft^ier coil; the front of the hioh moves inland, the pressure not 
risdng above 29.90, yet the effect is fully as pronounced as occurs 
with northern anticyclones. The front of these southwestern hiqhs, 
following in the wake of deep lows in the southern plateau and the 
eastern part of the middle plateau, give to the western slope high 
winds and sharp falls in temperature. In the colder half of the 
year zero temperatures usually attend the increased pressure in the 
northern portion of Arizona, extreme southern Utah, southwestern 
Colorado, and northwestern Xew Mexico.^ Hiohs advancing from 
the Pacific, north of southern California, have successive mountain 
ranges to cross, and their progress is therefore relatively slow. The 
attending wind force and fall in temperature along their front are 
not nearly so marked as in the case of the southwestern hiohs. 

Koi^h Pacific hiohs of summer, because of the heat of the interior, 
rarely advance inland unless their intensity and magnitude are con- 
siderable. A pressure of at least 80.30 inches seems to be necessary 
in order to insure the maintenance of the hioh. In winter the in- 
terior of the country is colder than the ocean, and with the advance 
of the HIOHS inland there is an increase in intensity. Such hiohs 
advance from British Colombia and cross the Continental Divide 
near the international boundary, where the barrier is low, move very 
rapidly, and are associated with very low temperatures in their south- 
eastward movement, their usual track. For the most part this effect 
is confined to the eastern slope. 

An important type of hiohs * is that which usually begins to form 
in the middle plateau, or Great Basin, in the middle of autumn. In 
the beginning they are short lived. In December they are a marked 
feature of the weather map often for days at a time. Beginning 
with a moderate pressure there is built up an area of extensive high 
pressure, the crest often reaching 30.9 inches. These hiohs differ 
from the ordinary type in that they follow up southern depressions 
only when reinforced by pressure fully as great over the north 
Pacific coast region. The persistency of these hiohs in the Great 
Basin is probably primarily due to the high surrounding mountains 
combined with clou^ess nights, which favor radiation from the snow 
covering on the mountain sides. These hiohs usually remain until 
radiation at high levels is checked by cloudiness resulting from low 

1 8e« mapa. Jan. 2B-29, 190S : Feb, 6-6, 1004 : Har. 11-13, IMH ; liar. 2d-2*, 1904 ; 
liar. K~e, 1908 ; Feb. 12-13. 1911 ; Oct. 27-28, ISIS. 
* Sm Great Baaln biohh, Cbap. V, p. 132.— Editor. 
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pressure approaching from the Pacific Korthwest. While cold 
Treather is the accompaniment of Great Basin hiohs on the west 
side of the Continental Divide, mild weather is the attending feature 
on the middle eastern slope. If there is no low od the eastern slope 
one soon forms, and as it deepens the wind force increases and there 
is developed a foehn or chinook. 

The weather map of January 3, 1906, shows the conditions preced- 
ing a Chinook on the middle eastern slope ; the map of the follow- 
ing day, January 4, shows the area affected by chinook warming to 
have heen confined to extreme southeastern Wyoming and the plains 
of eastern Colorado to the Kansas line. 

HioHS that first appear north of Montana in the colder half of the 
year move rapidly southeastward if the pressure on the middle east- 
em or southeastern slope is low. The tendency to skirt the eastern 
edge of the mountains is slight when high pressure or ev«i relatively 
high pressure overlies western Colorado or the adjacent regions. In 
the warmer half of the year Alberta eiobs and those from the Pacific 
Korthwest usually move eastward along the nortiiem track, and when 
these HiQHs reach the Dakotas that position is favorable to the causa- 
tion of thunderstorms over the middle eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. During the latter half of summer, when the high is over 
Xehraska and Kansas, thunderstorms may he expected on the south- 
eastern Rocky Mountain slope. 

The foregoing may be considered as a statement of conditions 
which actually occur, and the weather resulting therefrom, all based 
upon past observation, and occurring with such frequency and regu- 
larity as to justify the deduction therefrom as a basis for ftHi^castiDg, 
of the following rules: 

Northern lows. — Temperatures rise in the southeast quadrant with 
the advance of the low. Precipitation occurs west of the Continental 
Divide in front and rear of depression. On eastern slope light pre- 
cipitation occurs in northern part of district with turn of pressure, 
and, in summer, dry thunderstorms. 

Secondariea may generally be expected to f<Nin in the southern 
part of barometric troughs in the Middle and Northern Plateau 
regions and become the principal storm. A spreading of the isobars 
usually indicates this development. 

Lows from, the Middle Plateau cross the Continental Divide usually 
in Wyoming. The time required to reach the eastern slope is much 
greater than in the case of northern lows ; it may be several days or 
less than a day. Rapid movement may be expected when there is 
strong pressure moving inland from the Pacific. 

Lows in Arizona. — In the warmer half of the year these lows are 
northward extensions of southern lows; are ill-defined and may be 
expected to remain practically stationary. In the colder half of the 
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yaar they are better defined, and, when not blocked, move eastward. 
During the period when the low is still in the southwest, the occur- 
rence of easterly winds, increasing cloudiness in the west Gulf dis- 
trict and the beginning of precipitatlcm therein, indicate the low is 
moving and will be deflected through Mexico. 

The looping of lows southward, — During winter and spring, more 
often during the latter period, when the eastward moTemmt of lows 
from the northwest is blocked by highs over the upper Missouri 
Valley, the looping of lows southward along the eastern slope of the 
Continental Divide may be expected. 

Sauthwettem hiohs in winter move rapidly toward the middle 
plateau and cause abnormally low temperature. 

Middle Padpi htghb following in the wake of winter lows move 
less rapidly than southweetem highs and do not bring as low tem- 
peratures. 

North Pacifie Hmna in summer, below 80.S0 inches moving inland, 
not being able to withstand the heat of the interior may be expected 
to soon dissipate. In winter hiqhs fitxn this region may be ex- 
pected to increase in intensity and usually in magnitude on reaching 
the Roc^ Mountain r^on. The greater cold developed is largely 
from radiation rather than the cold of translation. 

HioHs froTn Alberta may be expected to move rapidly alcHig the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains if there is a low in the south 
or even if only the front of a southwestern low is on the eastern 
slope. When, however, a low is forming in Britiah Columbia or 
southward, the prospect that an Alberta hiok will move southward 
along the eastern edge of the mountains is very remote. 

Middle Plateau highs may be expected to begin to form in Ko- 
vember and to exert an important influence during December, Jan> 
uary, and the flrst half of February. These areas are responsible 
for the chinook conditions that occur on the eastern elope when 
the track of lows is fr<Hn Montana southeastward. 

Highs in the Dakotas and upper Missietippi Valley in sunmier are 
attended by thunderstorms on the middle eastern slope.^ 



Weaiher^ — Few lows bring precipitation to the entire State. This 
is largely due to the fact that the trend of the high mountain ranges 
is north and south. Rain winds on the eastern slope are from the 
north and from easterly quadrants, and principally from westerly 
quadrants on the western slope. A stormy condition on one side of 
a mountain range is therefore more ottea than not an ideal fair 
weather condition for the opposite side. Nine times in ten the pre- 
cipitation on the eastern slope occurs with rising pressure, the excep- 
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ti(Hi being in connection with aoothwestem i/>wb. In the eastern 
half of the State precipitation is to be expected with a low south 
or southwest, and thunderstorms with low and falling pressure west 
of the Continental Divide and high pressure northeast or east. On 
the western slope in winter precipitation may occur in front or in 
rear of a iiow, while in summer thunderstorms may be expected in or 
near barometric trougha 

Temperature. — The effect of the mountain ranges is folly as 
marked in connection with temperature as with precipitation. The 
temperature of west winds, independent of the mountain and valley 
winds, is materially modified by the topography. West of the Cim- 
tinental Divide winds from westerly quadrants usually bring cold 
weather, especially when they are high. Easterly winds are rarely 
strong and are usually attended by rising temperature — a mild foehn 
effect west of the divide when the pressure is high on the eastern 
slope. 

On the eastern slope temperatures rise with a west wind. The 
ideal foehn or chinook condition is a high pressure area in western 
Colorado and Utah and low pressure in Montana or eastern Wyo- 
ming. The attending westerly winds are usually strong. 



Weaiher. — The weather conditions of northern Utah partake of 
the Pacific type during practically the entire year, while in southern 
Utah they are of the Arizona type, especially during July and Au- 
gust Precipitation occurs in the easterly quadrants of lows as well 
as in the front of hiohs. Barometric troughs moving broadside on 
are usually attended by thunderstorms during July, August, and 
September. Clear weather attends the winter high in the Great 
Basin, but precipitation is likely to set in over northern Utah with 
the breaking up of the high under the influence of a northwestern 

LOW. 

Temperature. — Temperature changes are less frequent in the 
plateau region than east of the Continental Divide. Sharp falls 
attend the passage of low centers, especially when the course of the 
LOW is southeastward. Temperatures generally rise in the southeast 
quadrant of north Pacific lows, and in the southern part of the 
State a rise of temperature often indicates hours in advance of its 
appearance tl^e development of a low in the Southwest. 



WeatJier. — ^The probability of the occurrence of precipitation is 
about twice as great in the northern part of the State as in the south- 
central and southeastern parts. Precipitation is relatively infrequent 
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in the sonthwestem part of the State. The average date for the rain? 
season to set in is about July 7, and it generally ends bef ch% Septem- 
ber Ifi. The rest of the year is g^erally dry, the precipitation, if 
any, usually occurring in February and March. Only a small pro- 
portion of LOWS is attended by precipitation. When the rainy season 
is folly established rain may fall without a well-defined pressure dis- 
tribution, but with winds from an easterly quarter. During the rest 
of the year precipitation may occur with the advance from lower 
California of a low or with the development of a secondary depres- 
sion in the southern quadrant of barometric troogfas. The weather 
clears with the eastward movement of a low. The movement is fre- 
quently hindered by high pressure on the eastern slope of the Con- 
tinental Divide. In cases where an advancing high from the west 
does not bring a steep gradient near its front, there will be a ten- 
dency of the isobars to spread. In this event the clearing-up condi- 
tion will be short lived, and another depression is more likely to 
form. This development is often indicated by a rise in temperature. 
Temperature. — Changes in temperature are infrequent. The falls 
are more readily forecast titan the rises, as the rises are more than 
litnly to occur without the usual indications. In winter the east or 
southeast movement of a low is followed by sharp falls in tempera- 
ture, especially in the northern part of the State. In summer a 
gradient from the south brings cooler weather. 

KEW MEXICO. 

Weather. — As in Aiizcaia, there is a well-defined rainy seasCHi, 
beginning usually during the first decade of July and ending with 
September. During the rest of the year the occurrence of precipi- 
tation is irregular and in the southern half of the State infrequent. 
Conditions favorable to the occurrence of precipitation are low pres- 
sure west or sonthwestward of the locality and the isobars running 
north and soutii. In the rainy season the precipitation is almost 
entirely fn»n thunderstorms. During the rest of the year a small 
amount of precipitation attoids the passage of lows, if the move- 
ment is not very rapid. Westerly winds bring fair weather. 

Temperatwre. — ^In common with other States remote teaax the 
tracks of lows during the greater part of the year, the variability 
of temperature is sdight. The chinooks so common on the eastern 
slope in more northerly latitades are notably absent. Marked changes 
to colder are more commtm than marked (diangea to warmer. As 
regards this feature the southeastern part of the State is perhaps 
an ezceptitm. 
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POKTLAND, OREG, DISTRICT. 

[ComprUlns Idaho. WoBblnKton, and Oregati.l 
By B. A. Beus, Dittriot Forecaster. 

In this forecast district probably the first striking feature attract- 
ing tbe attention of the novice will be the fact that the winds on many 
occasions do not coincide in direction or force with what is expected 
from the' character of the pressure gradients. Under these condi- 
tions the weight to be given thB different elements forecast is largely 
a matter of personal judgment, supported by experience. 

There are two important centers of activity for the formation of 
lAWS and one for the formation of hiqhb that affect the weather in 
this district Besides these centers of activity, hiohs affecting the 
weather in the North Pacific States may originate anywhere in the 
interior of the British Northwest, or in northern Asia, and lows 
occasionally develop over the district itself, or so near it as to affect 
the weather therein. 

For LOWS the most important center of activity is the semi-perma- 
nent depression overlying the extreme northern part of the Pacific 
Ocean. In summer there is a secondary center of activity in the 
great California Valley. From the former come the depressions 
causing our winter storms, and from the latter — often combined with 
LOWS &om the north — come our summer rains and thnnderstorms. 
The disturbances originating over the great California Valley are 
of a strictly convectional nature, probably due to the great summer 
heat experienced in that valley ; while those from the North Pacific 
Ocean are probably advancing troughs of low pressure passing 
from the ocean to the continent. If they are of convectional origin 
the fact is not so apparent as it is with the California disturbances. 

The principal center of activity for mans is the so-called perma- 
nent belt of high pressure overlying the North Pacific Ocean near 
85° north latitude. The confilguration of this hioh is such that it 
can hardly be called a belt of high pressure, as the isobars defining 
it are closed curves with oval characteristica Figures No. 186 and 
Na 187, taken from insets on the Pilot Chart of the North Pacific 
Ocean for January and July, published by the Hydrographic Office, 
show the position of this high during the two months in question. 
These charts also show ihe seasonal changes that take place in the 
LOW over the extreme northern part of the Pacific Ocean, Thoee 
forecasting the weather on the Pacific slope should have firmly fixed 
in their minds the dianges that take place in these centers of activity 
from month to mmth, in order to recognize their offshoots wh^ 
they appear on the weather map. 
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The writer has do knowledge of the tracks followed by the mar 
jority of HIGH8 before they affect the weather in Portland district, 
B8 they come from a region sending few \t any telegraphic reports, 
or else originate so close to the district^ as to have no preceding 
track worth mentioning. 

Having a good understanding of the above-described conditions, 
one is prepared to take up in detail the forecasting of weather and 
temperature. 

After the synoptic weather charts are ready for inspectitHi the 
first work is a mental calculation as to the movements that will take 
place in the positions of the hiohs and lows during the following 
24 to 48 hours. In making this calculation it is of prime importance 
to note the two-hour pressure changes. Quite often the information 
obtained from the weather charts is bo evenly balanced that doubt 
exists as to whether fair weather or precipitation should be forecast. 

After ctmclusions have been reached regarding the expected state 
of the weather comes the determination as to the expected changes 
in temperature. These are of relatively less importance, except dur- 
ing periods of extreme hot or cold weather, when they take prece- 
dence over everything else. The direction of the wind governs the 
case of temperature the same as for weather, and in conjunction 
therewith it is necessary to reach conclusitms as to whether it will 
be clear or cloudy in the different sections of the district, as radia- 
tion plays an important part in causing changes in temperature. 
The temperature chart, showing departures from normal and the 
areas of the changes that have taken place in the preceding 24 hours, 
is of great as^stance in placing temperature in forecasts for a 
district or State. 

Figures 188 to 196, inclusive, show lows originating at the three 
centers of activity heretofore mentioned. Figures 188 to 191 illus- 
trate the manner in which a low from California moves north over 
this district. The first rain was reported on'the morning chart of 
July 9, 1913 (fig. 191), and the low was then central in southeastern 
British Columbia. Within the next 12 hours (fig. 192) the low had 
crossed the Rocky Mountains and precipitation had occurred gen- 
erally in the North Pacific States, except in the arid region to the 
leeward of the Cascade Mountains. On the evening of July 10, 1913, 
the rains had practically ceased, due to the low having advanced 
eastward to Saskatchewan and a high, first noted off the California 
coast the evening of the 8th, having advanced northward by- &e 
evening of the 10th to the mouth of the Columbia Kiver. This hioh 
the next morning, July 11, 1918 (fig. 194), was central over western 
WashingtcHa, and fair weather prevailed generally throughout the 
district. 
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Figures 195 and 196 e^ow the first low of the seascra frMo the 
center of activity near the Alentian Islands. Figure 195 EhoTcs Tchesi 
it was first observed over British Colombia and before any rain of 
ccmseqnence had fallen, and figure 196, 2-1 hours later, vhen the center 
of the disturbance was apparently over Alberta and rain had fallen 
in nearly all portions of the district. 

My predecessor, the late B. S. Pagne,' considered the first move- 
ment of a north Pacific high from the California coast north to the 
Washington coast a precursor of the dry season, and, likewise, the 
appearance of the first U3W over northwestern Washingtui a pre- 
cnrsor of the wet season on this coast, and he would announce that 
such was the case when these disturbances first made their appear- 
ance. The writer does not think the first appearance of these dis- 



Fia, 199. — 8vptemb«r 2, 1SI3. Flnt xov ot eeaaoD (rom norUi PadOc 

turbances marks a sufficiently clear distinction between the seasons 
to merit the attention he gave them, as sometimes the first appear- 
ance of the LOW in the northwest is followed by a long period of 
fair weather, and high-pressure areas from the south have moved 
north to tibe Washington coast in midwinter, and therefore are not 
an event marking the transition period from a wet to a dry season. 

That the first appearance of these hiohs and i/)wa mark seastmal 
characterietica can not be d^ed, and although it is thought they are 
not of sufficient importance to warrant the making of loog-range 
forecasts, I have prepared a table giving the dates dming the five 
years from 1909 to 1913, inclusive, on which the first and last lows 

I Weather Forwutlnc and Weather T;ihb on the North Pacific Slope, pp. ft and T. 
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from the two centers of activity appeared and the dates for the same 
period when the first and last hiohs from the south moved north 
to the Washington coast 
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It is not to be understood from the foregoing table that the dates 
given represent in every instance clear-cut types, for some of them 
are difficult of identi&tation and different forecasters very likely 
would disagree in classii^jring the disturbances. Great paina were 
taken in preparing this table, but it only represents the writer's 
judgment in the matter. 

In the case of the California disturbances nearly all the late and 
early ones, after streaming, as it were, northward, join forces with 
more or less weak lAwa from the north, none of which by itself 
would cause noteworthy precipitation, but when combined ttiey 
usually cause general raina The few midwinter highs from tiie 
California coast which have moved north to western Washington 
have been excluded from the table, as otherwise there would be no 
seasonal distinctiveness in the phenomenon. Some of the hiohs 
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that liave moved up the cooet in midvinter evidently Troold not 
bftve gone so far north as they did if it were not for the attractive 
power of independent HioHfl over Alberta and eastern British Co- 
lombia. When these conditions prevail the* two hiohs unite and 
form one large high that moves slowly southeastward and is very 
apt to be attended by a cold wave. 

Whethu* a LOW moves n<H*th from California and unites witii a 
LOW from sontheaetem Alaska, or a hioh moves from the north 
California coast and unites with an independent sigh over Alberta, 
no distinctive physical features can be detected in the disturbances 
after the ctnnbinatioii has taken place, except that of greater magni- 
tude. 

The tables which follow show the percentages of temperature 
changes at the principal regular Weather Bureau stations in the 
Portland district, computed from a »x-year record at the stations 
in OregCHi and Washington and from a four-year record at the 
stations in Idaho for the four months — January, April, July, and 
October. 
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The foregoing table illustrates how infrequently certain combina- 
tions in temperature take place, such, for instance, as cooler the first 
period and warmer the second period, or the reverse condition of 
warmer the first period and cooler the second period. In winter 
neither of these combinations occurs often enough to merit much 
consideration. This table also shows that more changes in tempera- 
ture occur in the second period in summer than in winter and more 
occur in the first period in winter than in summer. Familiarity 
with the conditions as shown in the table is necessary in order to 
meet them intelligently in forecasting temperature, otherwise too 
many combinations will be placed in the forecasts. 

In this district chinook or foehn * winds are of common occurrence 
at all seasons of the year. The changes in temperature that take 
place when these winds prevail are more pronounced in winter than 
they are in the summer. In summer, when the chinook or fodin 
winds blow, there is seldom precipitation in the naountains, and, con- 
sequently, the changes are practically adiabatic and not compli- 
cated by the addition of heat brought about by the condensaticm of 
moisture. 

Figures 197 and 198 illustrate a type causing foehn winds over a 
large portion of the district and, consequently, a general warming 
up of the lower stratum of the atmosphere. These winds seldom 
last more than two or three days in winter. The summer foehn tyx>e 

' See aiUinuslon In Ch. II, pp. W, 66.— Editor. 
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is different, and, while the warming process is the same, the changes 
in temperature are not so great and the winds are not recognized 
by the public as of the foehn type. 



Pio. 19a — Jaunar; 24, 1913. Winter chlaook In Northwest. 

Figure 199 is a very good illustration of the summer type of foehn 
winds. It will be noticed that the winter type causes the 
winds to move from a westerly direction and the summer type causes 
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them to move from a northeasterly direction over a somewhat limited 
area. In the former case, the warming process is doe to the air pass- 
ing over the Coast and Cascade Motmtains, and in the latter to its 
passing over ihe Eockj Mountains and later over the Cascade Moun- 
tains, but from the opposite direction. 

The summer type of foehn winds usually causes the warmest 
weather of the season, and, on account of the dryness of the atmos- 
phere, they are considered extra hazardous winds by fire patrols in 
forested regions. During the winter a somewhat magnified form 
of that t3^ of pressure distribution which produces foehn weather 
in summer csoses the cold waree of this district. In summer the 
pressure distribution, as above mentioned, produces a descent of dry 
air along the western slopes of the Coast and Cascade Ranges. Ac- 



Fio. 109.— July 17, 1812. Snnuner chlnook In Wiahinston. Oregon, and Idaho. 

cording to theory, heat is gained in the descent, the final tempera- 
tures being more or less dependent upon the initial temperatures, 
which, in the winter, and especially upon the occasion of a cold 
wave, are abnormally low. The heat gained by compression is evi- 
dently not sufficient to materially change the frigid character of the 
descending winds in winter. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The writer feels that this paper contains very little information 
of value to a novice regarding the forecasting of the weather. The 
types used to illustrate the various phases of the work are so much 
better than the ordinary conditions to be found in the weather map 
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that the beginner in forecasting would find them of no help on many 
occaaona. Several years ago an att^npt was made to classify by 
types pressnre distribution causing precipitation, fair weather, and 
important changes in temperature. Several hun(b%d maps were pre- 
pared and an orderly arrangement made in accordance with the class 
of weather that followed. It was soon found that the type of dis- 
tribution causin^^ fair weather consisted of a high over western 
Washington and a low anywhere east of the Bocky Mountains. The 
type causing precipitation ccmasts of a high to the south, over Cali- 
fornia or Nevada, and a low to the north, over British Columbia, 
or one approaching the coast from the ocean. As the lows approach 
from the ocean and southerly winds prevail tbe temperature rises, 
and as the hiohb approach and move acrf^ the district the tempera- 
tures f alL 

In arranging the types, the greatest difficulty was experienced in 
getting similar ones by themselves. No two maps would be exactly 
alike and the difference often made it a matter of doubt as to which 
type the map properly belonged. After all the good types had been 
sorted, it was found that nearly as many remained unassorted as had 
been classified. These were put in classes by themsdves, and thus 
the number of types so accumulated, with oiUy one or two maps of 
each, that the task of making a simple arrangement became hopeless. 
Furthermore, several maps with distribution of pressure as nearly 
similar as it is practicable to find them, and with similar 12- and 24- 
hour pressure changes, were found to be followed by dissimilar 
weather. These maps were consulted with more or less frequency for 
several years, when they were finally thrown away as no longer serv- 
ing a useful purpose. 

SAN FRANaSCO. CAL, DISTBICT. 

(Comprlatnc CaUfornl* and Nevada.] 
By Obobqe H. Wn.uoK, District Forecaster. 

In 18d4, when Prof. W. H. Hammcm assumed charge of this fore- 
cast district, he directed me, then one of his aaastants, to make prac- 
tice forecasts daily, which, were later verified along with the official 
forecasts. The practice forecasts were made entirely independent 
of the official ones but were always ctanpared the morning they were 
made as soon as time permitted, and when differences occurred they 
were thoroughly discussed and reasons for the conclu^ms drown 
were given, and the final results were noted. Tlie object sought was 
to improve the forecast work in this district. 

As the maps were discussed quite thoroughly each day, it soon 
became apparent that, while we often made the same forecast, we 
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amTed at oar conclusions by entirely different lines of reasoning. 
\or -was that all, for we found that neither had a particular method 
not known and used by the other, that we both recognized the same 
principles, and that tiie only difference was a matter of opinitm as to 
which factor to give the most weight. This experience has led me 
to believe that no one can ever hope to successfully foreoast the 
weather in this district by any definite set of rules. 

The forecasts* must not only understand the principles of cy- 
clonic circulation and apply them to the charts he is studying, but 
he must also keep the topography of the country constantly in mind, 
and likewise the season of the year and any peculiarities prior lows 
of that season have shown. Ctaiditioos that will produce precipita- 
tion in one winter may not do so the next and those giving rain in 
the winter will often only bring cloudiness in the lat« spring or early 
fall. Winds that will give cold and foggy weather along the coast 
in the summer will produce fine, balmy weather in the winter, and 
the same hot wind of the summer is the cold, chilly breeze of winter. 

A low temperature with the ground and vegetation wet wUl give 
a heavy frost, but it will not cause damage, or make necessary protec- 
tive methods like the same temperature when the ground and vege- 
tation are dry. The former is nearly always foUowed by cloudiness 
and fog in the early morning, which allows the fruit or bud to 
warm gradually and prevents the strain on the tissues caused by 
rapidly rising temperature on a clear morning. Conditions that 
ordinarily would cause only moderate frosts, with little or no dam- 
age, will, if the snow extends to the lower moimtains and foothills, 
give much colder weather and killing frosts in the orchards and 
vegetable fields. 

The normal track of lows over the Pacific slope during the wet 
season is near the international botmdary, and unless the pressure 
conditions are such as to deflect a low southward and out of the 
natural course, it will move east too far north to cause more tiian 
light precipitation in the extreme northern portion of this district. 
If the pressure is nearly normal or is falling over British Columbia 
and Sa^atchewan as & low approaches the coast, it will continue 
moving nearly due east until passing the Kocky Mountains and there 
will be little or no rain south of the point where the ocean high to 
the south of the low impinges on the coast. If, however, the pres- 
sure is high, or is rising with a fall in temperature over British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan, the storm will be deflected south, and 
the extent of the southerly movement will be controlled by the re- 
sistance offered by the high as shown on the charts of the 12- and 
24-hour pressure changes. 

Sometimes a depression will move inland over the normal track 
and cause only cloudiness in this district, but will form a trough of 
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low pressure between the Sierra Nevada uid Cascade Mountains on 
^ the west and the Bockies cm ihe east, extending south to sontiiem 
California and Arizona. Then, as it moves farther east the lower 
end of the depression will break from the main strain and form a 
secondary over the southern porticHiB of Nevada and Utah and 
northern Arizona, causing rain in Nevada and southern California. 
This is a very unsatisfactory condition to the forecaster, as the pre- 
cipitation, while often heavy, is mostly confined to Uie mountain 
regions and is seldom shown at the regular Weather Bureau stations. 
His f<H:ecaBt is an (^cial failure, but his consolation is gained from 
press and cooperative observers' reports. In the fall this condition 
often gives showers in the San Joaquin Valley during the laian- 
drying season. Another type giving ahowers during the fall in the 
raisin district and in the mountains of central and southern Cali- 
fornia is the " aonora," that is, a deep depression extending north- 
ward from Mexico over the interior of California, western Arizona, 
and southern Nevada. These seldom give rain unless they first cause 
a heavy cloud-cap over the Sierra Nevada and Sierra M^dre Moun- 
tains, and the rains are generally in the form of thundOTStorms. 

All storms on this coast move in from the Pacific; therefore it 
becomes necessary for the forecaster to anticipate their approach as 
far in advance as possible in order that warnings may be issued be- 
fore the areas of high wind and rain reach the land. To accompliBh 
tiliis it is necessary to follow the pressure changes very closely. The 
writer usually bases liis first rain forecast on the approach of 
a storm on the 2- and 12-hour barometer changes, wind direc- 
tion, and increase in cloudiness, but it is seldom that all of these 
factors are available at that time. Sootetimes it bectmes necessary 
to make a rain forecast on only the 2-hour pressure change, at others 
on a diange in wind direction with an increase in velocity, or on an 
increase in cloudiness; It would be impossible to say to which factor 
the most weight should be given, because the season of the year and 
the general characteristics of the previous lows of the season would 
have to be considered and the forecast would depend largely upon 
the exercise of sound judgment. 

Lows moving In from the Pacific seldom progress at a uniform 
rate, but rather in pulsations, and when they strike the coast oftMi 
recurve back into the ocean only to return again farther north at 
intervals ranging frcHn about 12 hours to 2 days. This is especially 
noticeable when the low appears south of the mouth of the Columbia 
Biver. Often when a low strikes the coast a portion will be de- 
tached and move eastward while the main storm remains at sea, 
retuniiiig as above stated, \mtil the entire low has passed inland. 
33092°— 16 22 
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After a portion of a u>w has passed inland, the pressure will rise 
rapidly and after a short interval of apparently clear weather it 
will again suddenly appear on the coast.' The return is nsaally a 
very rapid movement, and imless the forcaster onderstands this con- 
dition he will find the following day he has a '*f air weather" forecast 
with rain falling over a large porticm of the district. He should have 
noted that while the pressure rose rapidly and the clouds disappeared, 
the winds along the coast continued from the south and east, indi- 
cating a continuance of the storm in the ocean ; also, that his pressure 
changes were too rapid, often showing a greater 12-hoar change at 
interior stations than along the coast, and were not supported by the 
24-hour changea Never be misled by clearing weather after a de- 
pression on this coast bo long as the wind remains in a southerly 
directicm. 

When a hioh moves in from the Pacific, causing a rapid change 
from cloudy to clear weather, there will be a marked fall in the tem- 
perature over northeastern California and Nevada ; hut in the valleys 
and coast sections of California the changes will be much less marked, 
and in no section will the temperature fall be sufficient to justify & 
cold wave warning when the bioh comes in from the ocean. The 
severe cold weather in thi% district appears to be a matter of air 
drainage, and does not occur unless there is a steep gradient to the 
southwestward of an area of hiqh pressure with very low tempera- 
tures moving south from Briti^ Columbia and Alberta. 

In the late spring, summer, and early fall, when hiohs cover the 
North Pacific States and Plateau region, light to moderate, north to 
east winds prevail over California, and tiie cool ocean influences are 
chedced or held back. The sky is clear and insolation isgreat, and the 
air is heated dynamically in moving down the mountain slopes, caus- 
ing very high temperatures in the valleys and coast sections. When 
these ctmditions are very marked they produce hot waves. 

Summer fogs along the coast usually occur under three conditions: 
(a) A marked rise in the barometer on the Oregon coast extending 
rapidly southward will give foggy weather south of the center of the 
rise; (b) a rise in pressure on the southern coast extending north 
will cause foggy weather north of the center of the rise; and (c) 
when the temperature is very hi^ in the interior and there is an 
inverted gradient of about 10° in 3,000 feet, as shown between San 
Francisco and Mount Tamalpais. The conditi<m (J) during the 
summer months will also produce a rapid cooling in the interior, 
reaching Sacramento and Stockton in about 12 hours, and Bed 
Bluff and Fresno in from 24 to 30 hours after the change at San 
Francisco. 

' Sec, Id tbli coDDectloD, CtL V, p. 116. 
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During the winter and early spring months a dormant high central 
over the Plateau region will cause fog over the interior valleys ex- 
tending aboQt 1,000 or 1,600 feet up the sides of the mountains. 
This conditt(Xk causes cold and very disagreeable weather in the 
valleys, while stations above the fog will experience warm sunshine 
and pleasant weather. 

In the foregoing on attempt has been made to treat forecasting in 
this district on the broadest possible lines. All minor details have 
been purposely omitted in order to avoid lengthy explanations whitji 
mi£^t lead to confusion and would serve no good purpose in a paper 
of this character. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 
LONG RANGE WEATHER FORECASTS. 

By Edwasd H. Bowie, District Forecaster. 

That thera is a widespread demand by the public for weather fore- 
casts for long periods of time, such as a coming season, or a year, is 
unquestionably true; that such forecasts would be of inestimable 
value is likewise unquestionably true ; that there is not at this time, 
nor is it probaUe that there will be in the near future, a sound baas 
for such forecasts, is also unquestionably true. Of course exception 
is made in the case of forecasting of the strength and beginning of 
the southwest monsoons of India. Most attempts at seasonal or 
yearly forecasts have as a pretended basis either planetary or solar 
influences, the latter as manifested by sunspots; and while there may 
be a fairly close relationship between visible solar phenomena and 
the earth's weather, aside from the seasonal changes, no one may yet 
assume a relationship between planetary influences and the earth's 
weather. 

In Weather Bureau Bulletin No. 85, 1904, "Long Range Weather 
Forecasts," the late Prof. E. B. Oarriott concludes as follows: 

A review of the foregoing remarks and opintone regarding the application 
of past and present aatronomlcal and meteorological knowledge to the theory 
and practice of long-raoge weather forecasting leads to the following concln- 
alooa: 

<1) That systemB of long-raoge weather forecasting that depend upon plan- 
etary meteorology, moon phases, cycles, positions or movements; stellar Infln- 
races or star divinations ; Indications afforded by observations of animals, birds, 
and plants ; and estimates based upon the weather ot certain days, months, sea- 
sons, and years have no legitimate basis. 

(2) That meteorologists have made exhanstive examinations and compari- 
sons for the purpose of assodatlng the weather with the varloas phases and 

' positions of the moon {and the planet*) In an earnest endeavor to make ad- 
vances In the science along the line of practical forecasting and have found 
that while the moon and perhaps the planets (to an Inappreciable exteat), 
«xert some Influence upon atmospheric tides, the Influence Is too slight and 
obscure to Justify a consideration of lunar and planetary effects In the actual 
work of weather forecasting. 

(3) That stars have no appreciable Influence upon the weather. 

(4) That animals, birds, and plants. show by their condition the character 
of past weather, and their actions the influence of present weather and the 
character of weather changes that may occur within a few hoars. 
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(fi) That the weather of days, months, Beasons, and yean affords no Indica- 
tion of fntare weather farther than to shew pi^aent abaormel conditions that 
the tatnre nugr adjust 

(6) That six and seren day weather periods ar« too lU-deflned and Irrecoiar 
to be applicable In the actual work of forecasting. 

(This refers to th^ so-called sls-eeven day weather cycle. E. H. B.) 

(T) That advances In the period and accuracy of weather forecasts depend 
npon a more exact study and nnderstandfnK of atmoqiberlc pressure over great 
areas and a determination of the Influences, probably solar, that are respon- 
sible for normal and abnormal dlstrtbntlons of atmospheric pressnre over the 
earth's surface. 

(8) That meteorologists are not antagonistic to honest and w^-dlrected 
efforts to solve the problem of long-range forecasting; that, on the contrary, 
they encourage all work In this field and condemn only those wbo, tor noto> 
riety or profit or through misdirected seal and unwarranted assnmptloaa, 
bring the science of meteorologi' Into dlsreputfc 

(9) That meteorologists appreciate the Importance to the world at large 
of advances In the period of forecasting and are Inclined to believe that Ute 
twentieth century will aatk the bqilnnlng of another p«dod tn meteorological 
science. 

These conclusions are as sound to-day as when they were written, 
and express the consensus of opinion of nearly all meteorologists. 

The IT. S. Weather Bureau has nerer attempted forecasts for a 
year, season, or a month in advance, but for several years (since 
1907) it has caused to be issued forecasts for a week in advance. 
The character of such forecasts is shown by the following : 

rOBBCABT FOB THE W^aC BBOINNIMG WXDHXSDAT. 

ApHl H. 1SJ5. 

North Atlantic rS'taf«i.— Generally Mr weather wlU continue until the IStb 
to 20th, when the weather will become unsettled, wltb probably local showers. 
Tbe temperature will be low during the 14th to leth, followed by a marked 
change to higher temperature the latter half of tbe week. 

Ifiddle AtlaiMo Statet.—^Ibe weather will be fair until near tbe close of the 
week, when there will be a short period of unsettled weatber and showers. 
The first half of the week will be cool with probably frosts; the latter part of 
the week will be warmer. 

South Atlantic and eaat Ovif State*. — The week will be one of generally fair 
weatber, with temperature near the seasonal averaf^. 

Weit Qvlf State*. — ^Except for local Bhowers and tbunderetorma between the 
leth and 18th, the week will be one of generally fair weather, with the tem- 
peratures averaging above the seasonal normaL 

Ohio YaHey and TenTteatee. — Fair weather will prevail until the 17th-19th, 
when there will be local showers and thunderstorms, followed by a return of 
fair weather on the 20th. Temperature will rise decidedly the first half of 
the week and remain high thereafter until tbe close of the week. 

Region of Oreat Lakes. — Fair weather will prevail during the next three or 
four days ; the latter half of the week will be unsettled with local rains. The 
temperature will rise decidedly from the 14th to 16th and remain above the 
seasonal average the latter half of the week. 
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Ploltu State* and upper MiatlaHppi Valley. — Generally fair weather, with 
temperatures above the seasonal average, will prevail nntU tbe ITth-lSth, 
wben there will be local showera and thnnderstonns, to be followed b7 fair and 
cooler weather the latter part of the week. 

Rockv Uountain and Plateau repioru.^Local showers tbe beglnDlne of tbe 
week will be followed bf several days of fair weather, with tein[>^rRtares near 
or slightly below tbe seasonal average. 

Paoifio Slate*- — The week will be one of generally fair weather, with tempera- 
tures below tbe normaL Showers are probable the latter half of the week tn 
Washington and Oregon. 

Such forecasts are based on daily meteorological reports from a 
wide field. While it will not be possible to go into details concerning 
the making of such forecasts, yet a number of precepts that guide 
the forecaster in their preparation follow below. In addititm thereto, 
he must constantly carry in his mind die character of the weather 
that is normal to the season in the several districts forecast for ; he 
must be entirely familiar with the prevailing weather conditions of 
the United States and also the progress of disturbances — that is, their 
speed of movement and the latitude of their paths across the United 
States — and whether they have been attended by widespread precipi- 
tation or by only scattered areas of rain or snow. This is important, 
as it occasionally happens that there is a series of lows which cross 
the country nearly devoid of precipitatjon, whereas on other occa- 
sious, no matter how weak or ill-defined the disturbances of a series 
may be, all are attended by general precipitetion. Hence, one of 
the old precepte of the forecasters of the Weather Bureau, " Watch 
the run of lows — if the tendency is toward widespread rain or snow, 
it is well to forecast accordingly; if, on the other hand, the lows 
have been crossing the country unattended by well-defined areas of 
precipitation, it is the safer course to assume that the low on the map 
under consideration will be like the one that preceded it — without 
precipitation of consequence.*' Also he must bear in mind whether 
current lows are followed by pronounced changes to colder weather 
or only slight reactions to normal temperature. 

Having a grasp on the prevailing weather and sterm types in the 
regions to be forecast for^ the forecaster from day to day endeavors 
to connect them with the prevailing pressure distribution over the 
regions outside of the United States. From a study of the weather 
charts of the Northern Hemisphere the following more or less defi- 
nite rules are given for the guidance of forecasters engaged in this 
work: 

Conspicuously abnormal pressures in the re^ons of the so-called 
" centers of action " are associated with marked departures from 
normal conditions of weather and temperature in the United States. 
The centers of action that are most important in connection with 
the weather in the United Stetes are the lows over the Aleutian 
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Islands and Iceland and the hiohb in middle latitudes of the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans and, in the winter season only, the continental 
HIGHS over Canada and Siberia, There seems to be a fairly well- 
regulated balance of this whole system, and when marked changes, 
whether they be of position or intensity, occur in one center of acti<Hi 
in the majority of cases they show in th% others. For instance, when 
the pressure level in the middle latitudes of the Atlantic for any 
particular month is above normal, the pressure at Iceland will prob- 
ably be below normal. This is true in slightly over 80 per cent of the 
cases, as was brought out by Dr. J. von Hann in a study of pressures 
at Iceland and the Azores. A similar relation has also been observed 
between Hawaii and Alaska and between Hawaii and Alberta. 
Again, in the majority of cases, Alaska and Iceland show departures 
of the same sign and the same holds with respect to Hawaii and 
the Azores. These latter east-west relations, however, are not so 
well marked as the first-mentioned north-south relations. Siberia 
tmd the southern Alaska coast also show an invendon. All these 
centers of action exert a control of the weather in the United States, 
and the following statements will show in a measure just how the 
different colters of action operate to do this. 

As almo^ all the lows which affect the weather of the United 
States come from the west, we naturally look to Alaska and the 
Pacific Ocean to ascertain the time when the low will first make its 
appearance in the United States, and also in what region it will first 
appear. If the Pacific Ocean high is well developed and encroaches 
on the Pacific coast, it will be found in the great majority of cases 
that pressure in Alaska is below normah Under such conditions 
Alberta lows predominate, and the first (me appears about 86 hoars 
after the pressure over Alaska has begun to falL 

If the Pacific Ocean moH is below normal and at the same time 
pressure is above normal over northern Alaska end Alberta, Pacific 
coast liOws predominate rather than Alberta lows. For other factors 
that control the direction and rate of movement of the highb and 
LOWS one must look to the eastward. The main control of direction 
of storm movement in the eastern portion of the United States is the 
HIGH over the Atlantic Ocean in the vicinity of Bermuda. When 
this HIGH is well developed and west of its normal position 
LOWS from the west will have a tendency to take courses to the 
northward — that is. Alberta lows will move along the northern 
bordtf, while southwest lows will pass northward through the Mis- 
sissippi Valley rather than take more southerly courses through the 
Guif States; but if pressure in the Atlantic Ocean hioh is below 
normal and ite center is east of its normal position, pressure off the 
Middle and South Atlantic coasts will generally be below normal, 
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and storms from the west will take courees well to the southward. 
Alberta u)W8, during the time of such pressure distribution, will pass 
southeastward to the middle Mississippi Vall^ before passing down 
the St. Lawrence Valley, while southwest lows will pass eastward 
through the Gulf States. With regard to the rate of storm move- 
ment, it has been noted that when there are sli^t Tariations in 
pressure, whether the barometer be high or low, in the main storm 
track, say over the British leles, there will be a slowing down of the 
storm movement in the eastern United States about five or six days 
later, which retardation will later spread westward, provided the 
duration of the stagnation is suffidently great. The storm move- 
ment in the eastern United States will not resune average progress 
until about five or six days after the stonn movement becomes normal 
again over the British Isles. 

In addition to the foregoing rules, the following precepts will be 
of help to the f<»«caster in arriving at an understanding of the 
changes in pressure over the " centers of action " and their relation to 
types of weather in the United States: 

(1) With the pressure above normal over Alaska, uows appear off 
the Pacific coast or Plateau region and move far to the southward 
before recurring to Kew England. 

(2) With hi^ pressure over Ala^a, mrare predpitatifm than 
usual occurs in the United States. 

(8) Cold waves of more than very short duration do not occur 
when the barometer is low over Alaska, whereas intensely cold 
weather over the United States east of the Bocky Mountains is genei^ 
ally associated with high barometer over Alftfllm- 

(4) The magnitude and position of the center of the hioh ovet 
middle latitudes of the Atlantic Ocean has a marked influence over 
the weather in the eaetem half of the United States and the great 
central valley. In the winter, precipitation above tiie normal and 
warm weather follow generally over the Bastem and Southern States 
when pressure is high over the Atlantic, and generally dry and cold 
weather follows in these regirais whoi this ocean high is bdow its 
seasonal intensity. 

(6) In the winter months, with high preesnre over Himolulu, 
HiOHS enter the United States fitsn the Hudscm Bay region or build 
over the St. Lawreaice Valley and the Canadian Maritime Provinces. 

(6) A fall in pressure at H<molulu is attoided by a rise to high 
pressure in the Northwest Lows will appear on Uie Pacific coast 
within three days after the fall at Honolulu. 

(7) When a change to low pressure occurs at Hprta, Azores, 
storm movements and changes in temperature accompanying and fol- 
lowing them will be of marked intoisity in the eastern half of the 
country. 
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(8) In the summer months, if the Atlantic hiqh is well developed 
and pressure is high in the neighborhood of Bermuda at the same 
time, LOWS and changes in temperature accompanying them will be 
modified in intensity in the southeastern States, the character of the 
weather being generally fair and warm. 

(9) Nortti Pacific lows are offshoots from the Aleutian Islands 
winter LOW when the latter is well defined and somewhat south of 
its normal position. 

(10) Alberta winter lows are offshoots from the Aleutian Islands 
LOW when it occupies a normal position, and appear over Alberta, 
usually within S6 hours after the pressure has begun to fall over 



(11) South Pacific LOWS occur when the Aleutian Islands low is 
far south of its normal portion and there is hi^ preasore ot^ 
Ala^a and the western Canadian Provinces. 

(12) Marked falls in pressure over tiie Alaskan area are or^- 
narily followed by lows over the St. Lawrence Valley in about five 
days in winter and in six to seven days in summer. 

(13) Marked increases in pressure over Siberia, say in the region 
of Irkutsk and Tomsk, will be followed in the winter by similar 
changes in pressure over the Canadian Northwest in about 10 days 
and in the summer in- about 12 to 14 days or more. A large per- 
centage of these Siberian changes are reproduced in the Canadian 
Northwest The same periods hold for decreases in pressure. 

(14) In the summer season, a slight shifting to the westward of 
the Atlantic high-pressure area gives temperatures above the normal 
and generally dry weather over eastern portions of the United States. 
If die center of this high-pressure area shifts to the westward, south 
of its usual position as regards latitude, the heat is general tt<an. the 
Gulf of Mexico to Canada. If, however, the center occupies a more 
northerly latitude in its western position, the heat area is confined 
to the more northerly districts of the United States, while the south 
Atlantic districts recuve the benefit of the easterly winds from the 
ocean. (Garriott.) 

(15) When the Atlantic high-pressure area occupies a postion 
ea^ of its normal location over the Atlantic Ocean, or exhibits pres- 
sure bdow normal, cool weather for the season or at least variable 
temperature is experiwiced over the eastern portions of the United 
States. (Garriott) 

(16) As a general proposition, the Atiantic hi^-pressure area 
controls to a great degree not only the summer weather of the 
greater part of the United States, but also the course and character 
of West Indian hurricanes. (Garriott.) 

In ccmcluding the subject attention is invited to certain types of 
pressure distribution in which the controlling feature apparently is 
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the HIGH. The form and magnitade of the hitter probably supple- 
mented by local top(^aphic or surface control, seem to be associated 
with a tendency of the prevailing weather conditions to continue 
for several days or a week. When these conditions of pressure dis- 
tribution become firmly established the forecaster is able to take 
advantage of them and thus to extend the outlook generally as much 
as a week beyond the 86-hour period of the morning forecast. 

A number of these special conditions of pressure distribution have 
been described in Supplemrat No. 1 of the Mtmthly Weather He- 
view — Bowie and Weightman. 

In the following paragraphs attention is directed to the indica- 
ti<His afforded by (i) a large central high, (2) Lake region highs 
of spring, and (3) winter Plateau hiqhs. 

iMFge central highs. — An infrequent pressure distribution is tiiat 
of relatively hig^ pressure covering the interior of the United 
States, with minor lows over the Plateau and along the northern 
border. When this condition obtains it is perastent, and, as a rule, 
the crest of the high drifts slowly southward, especially when ihe 
isobars trend due east and west over the southern quadrants. In 
such cases rain falls on the southern periphery of the high and ad- 
vances southward. The breaking of this pressure condition begins 
with the appearance of an extensive faU in pressure in the north- 
west, with an extension southward to Texas, where rains may already 
have begun. FrequenUy a widespread rain area follows, although 
the map may appear to indicate fair weather. (See maps of Jan. 
1-5, 1901; Jan. 4-7, 1902; Jan. 1, 1904; Dec. 3-4, 1904.) 

Lake region highs of spring, — In spring there are frequent in- 
stances where hiohs develop over the upper Lakes and remain sta- 
titmary for 86 to 48 hours or even longer. This is a fair-weather 
type for the Lakes and the New England and Middle Atlantic Stat«s, 
except that as the high develops southward there is a " squeeze " 
(a region of opposing winds) that causes rain. If the high in- 
creases, this rain area is driven south ; if the high drifts eastward, 
the rain area will follow in the region of east and northeast winds. 

WiTiter Plateau highs."^ — These highs remun stationary, and off> 
shoots move out of them eastward. An almost certain index to the 
disintegration of the Plateau high may be gained from the tem- 
perature conditions prevailing within its area. Rising temperature 
always precedes and attends the breaking up of this high. (See 
map of Dec 9, 1913.) Hiohs over the western Plateau are usually 
coincident 'with fair weather, except in the Lake region, the upper 
Ohio Yalley, and the North Atlantic States, where there is precipita- 

I See alM Qreit Baaln Bisas, Chs. T and XIL — Sditor. 
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tion dae to a succeBsion of lows fnon the Kcnihweat Tlie lattw 
statement does not hold good whrai the pieesnreig abnormally low 
over tiie north Pacific and high over the Atlantic. , In this case 
northern lows are nsually followed by developments in the South 
and SouUiweat. 
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laaiB BEL&iTHo TO AsxAB ov I.OW PBEBSUSE (lows). 

Cpctone, or loio. — As deflaed on page 7S. 

Tbe term low on tbe weather map, bs a rale, Is Bmonymooa with cyclone; 
Oten are occaaloiui, however, when, strictly speaking, the use of the word 
LOW to Indicate a cyclone 1b not proper. On the dally weather map the word 
LOW always Indicates a region of low pressnre, bat the true cyclonic drcnlatlon 
may be only Imperfectly dereli^jed. The oae In tbe text follows the use. on tbe 
dally weather maps. (See also Ch. I.) 

Beoondariet. — ^Aa defined on page 75. 

LowB, weU-deflned, %oeUfnarkea, pronounced. — ^These and similar expressions 
are to be nndwstood as referring to the development of the low ; particularly 
OS regards Its wind circulation, form of Isobars, and, generally qieafeiDg, the 
level of the barometer. In each case It Is to be loferred that the drculaUon 
Is cyclonic and that the boundaries of the low are definite and sharply marked. 

Lotos, deep. — Defined on page 94. 

V-depres*fo)k — ^Defined on page 76. 

TroughM. — The context will generally show whether the trough of a low — 
sometimes q»ken of as the trough line or a trough'^faaped depression — as a 
whole is referred to. 

Lotot, intentitv of. — The criterion of Intensity is the Bte^ness of the baro- 
metric gradient In some part of the circumference of the low. The level of 
the barometer la generally, though not necessarily, an Index of the Intensity 
of the LOW. 

Drv lOKt. — ^Any low not attended by precipitation for one or more periods. 

TEBHB SELATIHQ TO ASX&B OT HIOH F9S8SUBX (HISHB). 

Hiffh. — ^As defined on page 7S. 

In the great majority of cases this term, without qualifying eipressloa Is 
i^nonymous with anticyclone. In a small number of cases It signifies merely 
high pressure In which the wind drcnlatlon may depart somewhat from the 
true antlcyclonic circulation. 

Sigh, itrong, or leeU-deflned. — ^When the qnall^lng term well-defined, or 
strong. Is used It Indicates that the true antlcyclonic drcalatton Is present; 
that the Isobars are of elliptical form; and that the phenomenon has a pro- 
gressive movement from place to place, with a definite speed (see p. 96). 

iTifrlU, iil4eflned.—A. poorly defined hnh Indicates one with little or no 
movement outflow of air, Is weak, or has ceased and the pressure may be falling 
(see p. 96). 

Paeudo hifrAs. — The bighs that form as a result of reaction from low pree- 
Bore while the reel hiob Is yet some distance away. The pressure In pseudo 
BioHB rarely reaches a level much above 30 Inches. 

Eiffha of great mat/tUtude. — The word "magnitude" refers to geographic 
area ; therefore a high of great magnitude is one of large superficial extent It 
generally happens that hiohb of great magnitude are characterized by central 
preesnrea of relatively high level—SO.SO to 30.70 Inches. The primary slgnlfi- 
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cance, however, la extent ot terrltoir covered Ttttbtx tban a relatively hS^ 
barotoeter leveL 

Bight, quaUfjfino terms at to temperature. — It seems oeoessary to Tue at 
times terms descriptive of tbe temperature In a high, with reterence to Its 
departure from the normal for the place and season ; hence onder temperature 
we have adopted the foUowlnit terms : 

Cold-tcave high*. — A eioa that has produced a fall in tanperature In 24 
hours equivalent to a technical cold wave. 

Reinforced hif>ht.—Aa defined oa pages 130 to 13L 

Cold, or eool, hight. — A high with temperatures below the seasonal normal. 

High of good proportion*. — Same as well-defined hioh, exc^t that the level 
ot the barometer may be anywhere from 30.20 to 30.50 inches In winter and 
30.10 to 80.20 in summer. 

BABOHXrUO GKADIKHTa. 

The qnallfylng adjectives steep, fair, moderate, or weak, when anilled to 
pressure gradients, may be roughly Int^rreted In distances between consecutive 
tenth-Inch Isobars, thus: 

StttancK betreeD 0.1 tot!a laotan (In itatntc mOM). Ondkot. 

FUtTOTluK Stem. 

Flftvtoonotiniidreilflltj' F«lr. 

ODalmDdndflKrtothnehDUdRil Uodsrkts 



Term» relating to temperature. — The "break," a term used to indicate the 
Eudden chanse from abnormally high temperatores which occur simultaneously 
with the shift of the wind In a V-depresslon. 

Blisxard. — An Intensely cold, violent storm, characterized by high wind and 
fine, driving snow, such as those which originate on the eastern alage of the 
Rocky Uountalns In Canada and tbe United States. 

Flat map. — Uap with very weak pressure gradients and IndUEwent, or neutral, 
pressure distribution. 

Hot M>indi. — Tiie winds here referred to develop over tbe Plains region east 
of the Rocky Honntalos. Tbelr chief characteristics are unusual heat and dry- 
ness and brisk movement 

Storm. — The term " storm," unless specifically qualified, may include any or 
all atmospheric disturbances attended by high winds, with or without rain, 
snow, hall, Bteet, thunder, and lightning. 

The terro was formerly commonly employed as a synonym for cyclone, and Is 
still occasionally used in that sense. The term as used In this work relates to 
the storm winds of the low. 

"A " chart. — The chart upon which detailed weather reports are entered. The 
principal weather diart used by the forecaster. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS AND PAPERS, IN ENGLISH, ON 
WEATHER FORECASTINC. 

By MlSB Elkai«ob BnrnnzKT. 
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progress to northeast barred by 97,106 

semipermanent 68 
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Lowe, daw mimiig 101,102,108,104,106 

South AtUntic, dianuaionof 126 

speed and directioii <A movement of, ss indicated by mir&ce obs^va- 

tionji 06, 07 

velocity of travel of 66 

Tind diculation in, noniotatiiig earth 28 

routing earth (second stage) 28 

(thirdstage) 29 

equilibrium stage 29 

wind velocity in ,' 67, 58 

Martin, Howard H., nun forecaete fornortheaetem Texas 114 

M&rvin, Frof. Chaa. F., contributes Chapter 1 16 

Modena, ITtah, cold waves at 154 

Mount Tamalpais, d«ta of, in forecavting 247, 3S8 

WeathCT, kit« flighto at 108 

Milham, Prof. (W. I.), quoted -" 52 

New ihigland, coid wavee in ■. 169 

New Orleans district, fcrecasts of weather and temperature in '.. 317-S19'. 

cold w&ves in 170 

frtata in 208 

high winds in 239 

Nomenclature 79 

Northern Rocky Mountain r^on, lows of 121 

precipitatacm kncaO* for 307 

Northraa... 233 

North Pacific forecast district, cold waves in 172 

frost warnings in 211 

weather and temperature forecasle in 327 

high winds in 244 

highs and lows, action of, in U.6-120 

0'Gai«, P. J., dewpoiut in frost forecasting 202 

Oklatuxna, "dry " Iowa in Ill 

Pacific coast, fog frequency <m 273 

fcffecast districts. (See Portland and 8«a Franciaco disQicts.) 

Pi«ne, B. B.. cited 320 

Plateau highs, of winter ■. 347 

region, cold waves in 154 

Pcfftland, Oreg., district, forecasta of: 

cold waves 172 

frosts 211 

high winds 244 

weather and temperature 331-333 

Precipitation, as conditioned up<ni level of barometer 112, 113 

associated with form of isobars. .- 112 

ccnveclive 113-115 

in the Southwest 114-116 

distribution of, with relation to thundKBl«rms 275 

forecastsof, slow to b^in on warm side of K trough 136-139 

in northern Bocky Mountains 307 

in form of snow and sleet 306 

precepta from clouds 287 

occurrence of, in southwest quadrant of high 137 

on underside of high 286 
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PrecipitMioti, occuirmce of, aa conditioned on movement of highs (in Chicago 

dietrict) 305 

in form of fnov or sleet 308 

coonection with general froeto 138 

lows Ill 

northern Rocky Mountain regiw 307 

relative poeition of low and tiigh coDdncivA to Ill 

changes in, auzili&ry chute of 77 

charts of, defined 72 

relatitm to temperature changes 73 

uncertainty in interpretation of 80 

four-hour charts of 225-^29 

distribution of, a charact«riBtic fonn in North Pacific lows 120 

as indicating development of lows 223 

relatiye to movement of lows 96,102,283 

occurrence of coDvectiTe rains 113-115 

thunderstrama 275-27S 

rising p ro w u re blocking advance of lows 105,107,283 

with altitude 40 



(1) periodic 77,78 

(2) II--- 
gimdient . 

value of, in forecasting 24 

tevel of, in a cyclone, relation to clearing weather 344 

relations, as affecting weather in the United States 346 

Bain. {8m Precipitation.) 

Convective 113-116 

Rocky Mountain region, forecasting frost in IM, 209 

Roseburg, Oteg., barograph baceat 117 

Saddle, a forro of barometric depr e e w on 76 

Sanding, of soil, efFect of, on boot occurrence 187 

San Francisco district, ftnecasts in; 

cold waves ■, 174 

frort 214 

high winds 246 

weather and temperature. 336-339 

Seamrells 238 

Secondary (see aUo Isobars, fundamental types of) 76 

Shaw (^ Wm. Napier), and Lempfert (B. G. E.), quoted 97 

Showers, c<atvectional, at Galveston 114 

Sleet 267 

and snow, fwecaatsof 308 

geographical distribution of 256 

occurrence of, meteorological conditions favorable to 269-260 

ca heavy snow, difference between antecedent condidons 266 

seasonal distribution of 269 

Slow-moving lows, kit«-&ight observations in connection with 100 

Smith, John W., contributes article on cold waves 169 

frost warnings 207 

Smith, J. Warren,, frost forecasting 202 

Bnow cover, influence of, upon air temperatures 315 
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Snow, he&yy. ordeet, diflerence between antecedent conditionB 264 



foiecaKingof 253,266 

metecKological coodltioiia pfeceding 264 

seaaonal distribution of 2M 

Bcil, chanctet of, u coatribnting to occuneDce of boM 187 

Sovth Fftdfic forecaat.district. {Set San Franciaco diatrict.) 

Atlantic Iowa 125-126 

Southweat Iowa 123,124 

Stewart, W. P., quoted 114 

Temperature, abaolute mJolimim in United States 144-14S 

as infloencing prodiatation 284 

changea, charta of, defined 72 

diabibation, seaaonal, with altitude S8 

In ladtade and with altitude 40 

forecastaof, breaking up of hot apella.... 290-291,314 

relation of, to analL^tan 82 

forecaoting changea in 136-138 

diacuaaed by districts: 

Chic^o 311-816 

Denver 823-326 

New Orleans 818-819 

Portland 331-338 

San Francisco 338 

WaahingtiMi 288-291 

anmmer. 290-291 

winter 136,288,289 

use of charts in. . . .'. 316 

infiuence of, movement of higha on 313-314 

OD horizmit^ preaauie gradients 39 

of snow cover on 315 

invermoD, at enrface 260, 276 

betweenMountTamalpais and San Francisco 338 

normal, 8 a. m. tiiird decade, January 147 

relation between that of air and vegetation 179 

of praamre changes to 72-73 

of, to precipitation 304 

value of, in forecasting path of lows 138 

Temperatuies, meui land and wat«r 267, 271 

high, on south side of trough, iniiDlcal to precipitation 138 

night, variation In 200 

Tendency, baR»netric, defined 79 

Terminology 74 

Texas Iowa 123,124 

Texas, nin forecasts for northeastern 114 

Thennwneter exposure, influence of, upon recorded tempemturee 152 

ThunderstOTma 274-278,310 

diurnal variation In 278 

generated by exceeaive temperature and high humidity 277 

in connection with Atlantic higha 277 

in winter 278 

relation of, to pressure distribution 275 

wcaKinal and geographic distribution of 275 
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Toniadoes(««al*o ■Winds) 65,310 

cause of 1 67 

why peculiar to United States 68 

TiDughs, buometric, immature, defined 100 

precipitation abrar to begin on wann Hide of 138-139 

TugiA. movement of 99-100 

Upper air currents, control of movement of low* by 95 

Upper Lakes, storm windi on 248 

V-ah^*ed depreanons 76-93 

Wolz, Prol. F. J., application of Quilbert's rules to forecasting 140 

Wamings, cold wave, effect of variation in verification 153 

verification of 146 

frost, when required 203 

storm, baNs of issue of 218 

details to be given in 219 

time of display of 218 

Washington forecast district, forecasts in. (SwCold waves, frosts, Heavy snow, 
Hi^ winds, Thunderstonns, Weather and temperature.) 

Washington forecast district, general characteristicH of lows in 281-285 

frontiers of 281 

Wal«r, effect of, upon air temperatures 151,185 

Waterspouts 68 

Weather Bureau Bulletin T, rteimS from 204-207 

. Weather and temperature, forecasts of, by districts: 

ChJC(«o 293 

Denver 320 

New Orleans 317 

. Portland . Oreg 327 

San Francisco 336 

Washington 279 

Weather and tempeiuture, forecasts of definition of terms and periods used 279 

ioi« range 341-347 

seasonal influences in 280 

Weather forecasting, synoptic weather charts basis of all 69 

preliminsiy statement 69 

map, description of 25 

issue of storm warnings based on £S 

Wedge^aped isobais. {See Isobars aud hi^.) 

Weekly weather forecasts, sample of 342 

Weet Gulf n^on. (See New Orleans forecast district.) 

Willson, Geo. H., contributes article on cold waves in San Francisco district. . 174 
Eroet warnings in San lYancisco dis- 
trict 214 

weather and temperature forecasts in 

San Francisco district....' 335 

Wind systems, cyclonic and anticyclonic 25,32,49,64,220 

Winds, antitrade 46, 47 

character of, at diflerent altitudes 16 

Chinook, or foeha 65, 332 

direction and velocity of, automatic adjustment of 21 

Doldrums, seasonal, latitude, limits of 46 

equatorial, direction of 41 

33692—16 24 
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Winds, force of, Beaufort scale 221 

forcee that cauee and modify 17,22 

general changes in, with elevation 83,34 

gradient-velocity, defined 21 

high. (5«e Waminga, etonn.) 

hot 316 

horricuie. (Su Humcuies.) 

monaoon 42,43 

planetary ■ 33 

relation of, to forecaatiiig weather and temperature 139 

seasonal velocities, with altitude 37 

secondary, cUasified: 

(1) eddies 66 

(2) foebn, or cliinook 66 

(3) tornadoes 66 

storm, Atlantic coast 235-^7 

Great Lakes 231,248,252 

GuU 239,241 

Pacific coast 244,248 

increase or decrease in intensity of 218,222,223 

trade, seasonal latitude limits of 45,46 

velocity of, at different elevations 17,35,36 

in aBticycbues 64, 66 

in connection with barometric gradients ,.. 140,222 

latitude of greatest 41 

.relation of, to latitude 17 • 

season of greatest 41 

Winnemucca, Nov., cold waves in 154 

Winnip^, Manitoba, weather statistics f<» 133 

Wisconsin, forecasting sununer frosts in 196 

Zones, cold wave. Cor verification 43 
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